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PROF. JOHN WARD STIMSON. 





Some idea of the wide scope and importance of this work may be gained from the following 
extracts from reviews by the foremost critics, thinkers and educators : 


“«* The Gate Beautiful’ is Mr. Stimson’s crowning effort, the result of a lifetime of meditation, observation, study 
and struggle. In it he has penetrated to the very sources of life, and his view-point is from the place where fecus ali the 
forces which make for beauty, truth, and goodness. He not only sees and understands the great masters ~~ all ages, but 
infiziiely more than this, he sees what the great masters saw, and understands what they ‘elt, ‘The Gate Beautiful’ is 
an attempt to inspire the "world with the same wondrous vision. . . . Professor Stimson is penorming a genuine service 
not only to the art student, but to mankind in general,”’"—Loston Transcript. 


** An extremely valuable contribution to the art-thought and art-culture of our country. + « ‘Lnat so much 
thought could be suggested by sources so apparently superficial as line and color, will appeal to large numbers, who have 
never studied the subject, with the force of revelation; and no one, no matter how much he has studied i it, can, even in $ 
hurried way, turn over the pages of the book without obtaining an enlarged conception of the importance, the dignit 
the comgueiensbvuness of the message of art for the thoughtful man.”’—George Lunsing Raymond, Professor of Eathoties, 
Princeton University. 


“It is to American art what Ruskin’s ‘Modern Painters’ was to the art of England. It is not merely the painter 
who may find inspiration in this noble work, but the clergyman, the teacher, the thoughtful man and woman in every line 
of life who would fain to be led into the Interpreter’ s House and see the inner meaning of things. It is a book to be read 
and pondered in quiet hours of deepest thought, when the soul would worship.” —Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D. 


| “‘ The most original, the most richly suggestive, the most comprehensive, discriminating book ever published, deal- 
ing with the subject of art education. . . . It will richly repay the reader who is willing to read, mark and inwardly 
digest.”"—Prof. Henry Turner Bailey, Director of Art Educaiion, Mass, State Schools. 


“It is far more than the greatest text-book extant on art and design: it is a book of the noblest philosophy of life, 
embodying vita) basic principles of being. It will become a classic, because it is a book to turn the vague, groping, pur- 
— existence of an unfounded student into a clear-visioned, purposeful, inspired, copious production.”"—Grant Wai 

lace, in the San Francisco Bulletin. 





An elaborate prospectus 6f this work, giving detailed information and showing specimen pages, will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 

Copiously illustrated with thousands of original and historic drawings and helpful charts, reproductions of rare aud 
famous studies, drawings and paintings by the old masters, etc. Including two color-charts. 

Ciotn Epition.—Royal quarto, all-rag paper, broad margins, gold top, bound in buckram, with ornamental gold 
stamp; hand-sewed, 425 pages. sy $7.50 NET; by mail, $7.95. 
. Paper-covexspD Epition.—On thin paper, narrow margins, in stout paper cover; 425 pages. Price, $3.50 NET; 

y mail, $3.76. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR THE PUBLISHER. 


Don’t fail to specify which edition you desire when ordering. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Financial embarrassment of Mr. Brandt, the publisher of “Tue Arena,” has 
compelled him to resort to the bankruptcy court to protect the interests of his creditors. 
The undersigned has been appointed Trustee in bankruptcy. by the United States 
Court for the District of New Jersey, and has been authorized to continue, until 
further ordered, the issuing of the magazine. It is hoped that sufficient capital can 
speedily be interested to take over “Tue Arena” and push its publication aggressively. 
Meanwhile the present issue will cover the period from March to June and all un- 
expired subscriptions will be extended on the books, so that each subscriber may 
receive twelve numbers for the year’s subscription. 








The magazine with its good will and appurtenances will be sold by the undersigned 
as an officer of the court, and communications looking to its purchase are invited. 

All subscribers sending to the trustee remittances for renewals will be fully protected. 
No one need hesitate to subscribe, for he will be assured of equitable treatment at the 
hands of the court. 

STEPHEN C. COOK, Trustee. 
Trenton, N. J. 





An Explanatory Word 


The readers of “THE ARENA” will learn by the announcement printed in this number 
that I have been forced by circumstances to file a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
in order to conserve the interests of my creditors. It is needless to state that I deeply 
regret the necessity for this step, but I wish to say to those that have loyally stood by 
the magazine and myself in the fight to uphold and advance fundamental democracy 
that any apparent shortcomings should in fairness be laid to the unequal and—save 
for the generous support of a very few friends of the cause—unaided struggle to place 
on a firm financial footing a magazine whose policy is inimical to all special interests 
and seeks the welfare of the common people alone. In this struggle I have given my 
time and energy and sacrificed fortune as well. I congratulate myself, however, 
that I succeeded in bringing the magazine up from a low ebb to a point where a little 
more resources and hearty co-operation would have enabled me to land it on the solid 
ground of business success. It is my hope and trust that plans will soon be effected 
which will procure the necessary assistance to push forwand the work of ‘““Tue ARENA” 
until the principles for which it stands shall become dominant in tae nation, and I 
bespeak the continued support of its readers until the future program can be developed. 





ALBERT BRANDT. 
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Special Notice to 
‘Arena’ Subscribers 


Financial embarrassment on the part of the owner of THe Arena has 
prevented the issuance of this magazine since February. Mr. Brandt's 
property is now in the hands of the receiver, Mr. Stephen C. Cook, who 
with the permission of the court is issuing this number under my editorial 
direction. 'The number is the March issue of THe ARENA, with two forms 


added. 


Plans are now on foot for the organization of a company with sufficient 
funds to enable Tan Arena to be taken over and pushed in a vigorous and 
effiicient manner under my editorial management; and in this event all un- 
expired subscriptions will be filled, all subscribers receiving the full twelve 
issues to which their subscriptions entitle them, and every effort will be 
made to render prompt, faithful and generous service to our friends. 


In this connection I wish to say that few friends of fundamental democracy 
as yet realize the peril confronting the fundamental principles of free, just and 
pure government at the present time, owing to the union of the feudalism 
of privileged wealth acting in concert with party bosses and the money-con- 
trolled political machines. The rapid march of militarism, imperialism 
and monoply and corporation domination in domestic relations has only been 
rendered possible by the vast wealth, the perfect organization and deter- 
mined character of the foes of popular government. For over twenty years 
I have devoted my life to upholding the principles of free government and 
striving to further all work for the individual developement of character 
and the spread of that moral idealism upon which civilization depends. 
Tue AreEna< has become a powerful and recognized influence with thought- 
moulders throughout the Anglo-Saxon world—a magazine, feared by all 
foes of the principles of the Declaration of Independence, as it has been 
recognized that it was a magazine that could not be bought or frightened. 
We believe that there are thousands of American patriots who hold with us 
that it would be nothing short of a calamity for the one great, unmuzzled 
and aggressive organ of fundamental democracy and just government to be 


permitted to die. 


If the plans on foot succeed and Tue Arena should continue under my 
editorial management, I have already assurances from master thinkers among 
the great apostles of democracy, social righteousness and individual uplift- 
ment which enables me to promise that the magazine shall appear abler 
and more vigorous than ever. 

Cordially yours, 
5 Park Square, B. O. FLowER 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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“The Brandt Books" 





Really Worth Reading and Reading Again. 





—Saturday Evening Post. 
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Joe Lincoln’s 


Cape Cod Ballads 


AND OTHER VERSE 





Drawings by Epwarp W. KemBLe 


The New York Ii says : “ The scenes and the people des- 
cribed are the genuine product of Cape Cod. We with un- 
feigned pleasure these ballads, half humorous and half regretful, of 
the cod-fisher, old daguerreotypes, the school-committee man, the 
tin peddler, winter — at home, and other things that go to make 
up the New England life that is just passing away.” 

The Boston Globe says: “ Every one of its two hundred 
makes the owner of the book delighted with the Lincoln-Kemble- 
Brandt combination.” 

The Worcester (Mass.) Spy says: “The verse is of the higest type. 
There is nothing in current literature dealing with Yankee char- 
acteristics that is better than this, and in the variety of subjects, the 
sentiment, the pathos, the humor, reminiscence, and description, 
the author shows a wonderful versatility.” 

the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard says: “His verse excels in 

tic grace, in strength of diction, and in the depth of feeling. 

hether humorous or grave, and he can be either with equal suc- 

cess, he is never shallow. He touches a heart interest always, and 
so wins reponse from the hearts of his readers.” 

The Buffalo Sunday News says: “The lilt and spontaneous swing 
of Field and Riley. . . . The melody of his lines is as catchy as a 
boy’s whistle.” 

Detroit Free Press says: “Mr. Lincoln can paint pictures in 
verse, and he can make us see them. For the rest, he has caught 
and fixed the Yankee wit and shrewd philosophy.” 

The Boston Transcript says: “ His lines seem to swing into place 
of their own accord.” 

The Troy Press says : “ Lincoln’s poems appeal to the heart of the 
mulitude, who like the homely rhymes of nature and the hearth- 
stone.” 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican says: “There isa deal of human 
Bl wy book of near 200 pages, and very well expressed.” 

he Chicago Standard says : This little volume is worth its weight 
in gold to the tired man affected with the blues.” 








With beg Mey drawings in line. Decorative cover in gold 
and brown, by Mrra Burr Epson. 12mo., toned dull-sufaced all-rag 
paper, hand-sewed, 198 pp.,’ with: index of first lines. 


$1.25 net; by mail $1.33 
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WHAT 


The Book Mews Monthly 


STANDS FOR 





Che Best in 
Literature 


Che most 
Artistic in 
Cypography 


The most 
Generous in 
Quantity 


Che most 
Lasting in 
Value 


Its comments on current publications are just and well-consid- 
ered. Concisely but comprehensively it sorts out the new publica- 
tions so that the reader knows exactly what he wants and what he 
can afford to do without. 


Its arrangement is neat, tasty, and attractive tothe eye. Appro- 
priate covers, a large number of excellently reproduced pictures, 
supplementary portraits and color inserts comprise some of the 
engaging features. 


Nine out of every ten articles are illustrated—profusely so. 
Almost a picture to a page is the rule of each issue. A few pages 
extra are not begrudged and every new book gets a notice. 


Ten years from now many of the articles published in THE 
Boox News Monruaty will have entered into the main body of 
permanent literature. Each contributor is selected according to 
his qualifications. The most expert writer on any given subject is 
not too good for this magazine. The special authors’ numbers 
represent very nearly the final word on the authors treated of. You 
cannot only read the magazine but you can keep it for future 
reference and use. 


a 





SBe Book News Monthy 


10c, a copy 


(Pbifadefpbia, (pa. $1.00 a year 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 
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An Exceptionally Brilliant Issue 


Tue Arena for July will be an exceptionally 
strong and brilliant issue, and will appeal to all earnest- 
minded and thoughtful American people. Among its many 


striking features we mention the following Seas 


I. HOW DENVER SAVED HER JUVENILE COURT. 
By William McLeod Raine. Splendidly Illustrated. 


A thrilling pen-picture of one of the most significant victories of recent 
years of the friends of popular government and civic righteousness, in a con- 
test in which the political bosses, party machines and privileged interests 
combined to defeat an incorruptible judge,—but were overwhelmingly de- 
feated by an awakened people. 


II. THE MAKING OF PUBLIC OPINION. By William 
Kittle, Ph.D. 


This is in our judgement one of the most vital papers to friends of 
fundamental democracy that has appeared in recent decades. It is the result 
of careful and exhaustive research and is a bold and timely presentation of 
facts, many of them sinister and ominous in character. In it the author 
considers the associated press, venal news bureaus, magazines, library, 
theater and platform. It is a paper every patriotic American should read 
and preserve. 
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Ill. AN APOSTLE OF LIGHT. By Carl 8. Vrooman. 
With a fine Portrait of the distinguished Frenchman, 
Professor Charles Seignobos. 


This is an exceptionally attractive and informing sketch of one of 
the great thought-moulders of new France, whom the author characterizes 
as “‘an apostle of light”. The paper is not only an intimate personal sketch, 
but it is also a luminous interpretation of the mental and spiritual attitude 
of the present-day leaders of France. Papers of this character, treated in 
the intimate manner in which Mr. Vrooman handles his subject, enables 
the reader to come into the intellectual atmosphere of the progress-inspiring 
and thought-moulding elements of our great sister Republic in such a way 
as to immensely broaden his intellectual vision. 


IV. THE MASTER NOTE IN THE MESSAGE OF CHRIS- 
‘TIAN SCIENCE. By B. 0. Flower. 


In this paper Mr. Flower shows that though Christian Scientists regard 
the healing of the sick as a solemn divine injunction imposed by Christ upon 
His followers, it is but a means to a supreme end,—that of awakening man 
to a realization of his true nature, his unity with the All-Father. He shows 
that Jesus, the apostles and the early church, through the healing of disease, 
wer? able to arrest the attention of a sleeping society and awaken man to a 
realization of his higher self and his intimate relation to the All-Life; that 
in moral idealism or the awakening of the spiritual is to be found the secret 
of the wonderful growth of Christian Science. He draws a vivid pen-picture 
of the state of society at the time of the advent of the Founder of Christianity, 
in the Roman, Grecian and Judean worlds, and shows the striking similarity 
in church and society to-day and that the heart hunger of the old time is 
evidenced in the reaching out of the people for that which offers a living 
faith and which appeals to the moral idealism in‘the heart of man. 


V. A TWENTIETH-CENTURY REFORMATORY MOVE- 
MENT IN THE TREATMENT OF THE CRIMINAL. 
By. Rev. Frank B. Sleeper. 


A striking and illuminating paper on the probation system as practiced 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with a sketch of the distinguished 
Boston jurist, Judge Daniel W. Bond, one of the great pioneers in this im- 
portant advance step in criminology. 
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VI. WHY WORKING PEOPLE DO NOT GO TO CHURCH 
By P. W. Hynes. 


This is the fourth paper in THE ARENA’s series of practical.discussions 
on the church and the people, which was inaugurated by the striking paper 
by the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Church of the Messiah of 
New York City, and followed by papers by Rev. P. Gavan Duffy, the brilliant 
New England Episcopalian clergyman, and Mr. Rufus W. Weeks, the prom- 
inent New York business man. Mr. Hynes’ paper is quite as thought- 
inspiring and vital as any that preceded it. The author gives a working- 
man’s view of why the toilers do not go to church. He is a Roman Catholic 
_ and a Socialist. His is the layman’s view, but it is from the pen of a layman 
who is well equipped for a masterly discussion of the theme through wide 
and discriminating reading and a long life of thoughtful and judicial obser- 
vation. 


VII. THE PEOPLE’S RULE IN OREGON. By C. H 
McColloch. 


This is more than an interesting chapter in contemporaneuos history> 
in that it is pregnant with vital suggestions for thoughtful men and women 
who are everywhere slowly awakening to the fact that privilege and reaction 
are busily at work forging anew the old chains of oppression. No state in 
America has made such rapid, wise and steady advance along the lines of 
popular government during the past fifteen years as has Oregon. She has 
held aloft the banner of popular rule and the ideals of democracy as embodied 
in the New England town-meeting form of government and splendidly em- 
phasized in the Declaration of Independence. A magnificent summary of 
the remarkable political advance movements in this democratic experiment 
station of the New World is contributed to the July Arena by a prominent 
Oregon lawyer. 


VIII. A BRIEF SATIRE ON MR. ROOSEVELT’S AT- 
TACK ON SOCIALISM. By Charles Edward 
Russell. 


Probably nothing has been so helpful to the Socialistic propaganda 
as‘ President Roosevelt’s amazing and intemperate attack upon this great 
politico-economic theory, which has been admirably and adequately answered 
by leading Socialists. It has remained, however, for Mr. Charles Edward 
Russell,’ the brilliant author and essayist, to expose with delightful humor, 
in a brief satire, the ignorant and baseless assumptions of the ex-President. 
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DAVID WARFIELD 





“We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them; 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we nvust fight for them.” —Hetne. 
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DAVID WARFIELD: THE ACTOR AND THE MAN. 


By Lawrence HALL. 


O SPEAK or a “ school of acting” is 

rather unsatisfactory, for it means 
little. The French and the Germans 
have individual standards to which their 
players still cling. The English have a 
“style” which does not show much varia- 
tion in individual cases, although modi- 
fied slightly by individual mannerisms. 
One cosmopolite describes the English 
style of acting as “a composite picture 
of mannerisms.” It is indeed a style 
formed mostly by collective personalities 
which vary little. And, it may be added, 
the picture is pleasing. ‘That is as nearly 
as we can define the English “ school.” 

The American “schcol”—if there be 
one—is less formed than that. With 
ideas borrowed from the French, the 
Germans and the English, adding some 
of our own mannerisms, we are, perhaps, 
farther away from a standard than any 
other nation. Yet American actors seem 
to please even if we have no national tape 
to measure their art. 

Is the style of American acting to 
change? I think it is. And I believe 
that David Warfield is doing more to 
effect the change, to create the standard, 


than any other actor has done up to this 
time. 

This excellent American actor has a 
style—a method, if you will—that is 
positively distinctive. It is quite as ap- 
propriate and accurate to speak of War- 
field’s style as it is to discuss Addison’s 
or Ruskin’s or Ibsen’s. Other American 
actors have mannerisms—Warfield is not 
without his own—but he has what the 
others lack—a positive style. It is, in my 
opinion, as the stylist of the stage that 
David Warfield’s name will be given to 
posterity. He is the first American actor 
whose influence is to effect the moulding 
of the new American art of acting. There 
is no doubt that he is even now influenc- 
ing other American actors, either directly 
or indirectly, either by direct appeal or 
through his own audiences. His contem- 
poraries thus are influenced consciously 
or unconsciously, voluntarily or involun- 
tarily. 

Many actors will admit that they are 
studying David Warfield’s methods; 
others are acquiring his style as much as 
possible, some without admitting their 
intention, others openly acknowledging 
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the potency of the methods. But it is 
through the audiences that the most 
effective change is to be wrought; it is 
they who are demanding the change of 
style and methods, the establishing of the 
inevitable, new American standard. 

David Warfield is a realist. What 
Ibsen has been, and will continue to be to 
the drama, Warfield is to the acting of the 
drama. Just as the Norwegian dramatist 
has influenced other dramatic authors, 
just as he has schooled them in the exposi- 
tion of truth and life, David Warfield is 
now effecting the actor, by demonstrating 
to actor and layman the great artistic work 
of simplicity, and absolute fidelity to life 
and manners. It is a strange commen- 
tary that this expedient of simplicity 
which has so long been employed in other 
arts with the best effect, should have been 
so long delayed in the art of acting. ‘That 
it has been delayed until Mr. Warfield 
recognized its efficiency is a fact obvious 
enough to the discerning observer of the 
stage to-day and of yesterday. 

There are few actors—and there were 
even less—who can resist the temptation 
to be grandiloquent. Indeed, the stage 
for a long lime has been looked to for the 
display of a certain grandiose beauty ( ? ) 
making stilted speech necessary for the 
more or less turgent display. But while 
actors have changed their methods with 
the changing of taste, they seem to be un- 
willing or unable entirely to divest their 
manners and speech of this influence of 
stage tradition. David Warfield has ab- 
solutely ignored such tradition. He says 
he does not know “technique,” and he 
disagrees with William Winter in that 
veteran critic’s contention that “acting 
is an exact science.” And the actor seems 
to be proving his “theory.” He hasdem- 
onstrated the telling methods of simplicity. 
He holds the emotions of his audience in 
his voice, in his hands, as it were, and as 
he strikes the heart-strings, in just the 
right place, they respond and vibrate as 
positively as the strings on the musician’s 
violin. ‘The actor has found the big 
chord that binds humanity; he knows 
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where it is, how to strike it, and there is 
no doubt about the music it sounds. The 
manner of getting the effect may be called 
technique, if you like. He does not call it 
that. It certainly is art. 

Yet it is, after all, the method that 
abides; it is the method, as I have said 
before, that is to change our acting and 
perhaps our very drama. 

Warfield seeks his inspiration in 
minutia from life of to-day. He, of all 
actors, veritably holds up “the mirror to 
nature.” At the same time he proves 
that the mirrors other actors have 
handled, have reflected not nature, but— 
the stage. And the stage has held mostly 
fustian pictures. Warfield is showing 
American audiences the difference, and as 
these American audiences prefer the 
reproduction of nature to the retouched 
pictures of the stage, it seems that they 
will insist upon other artists leaving the 
stage gallery and passing into the garden, 
the city streets, the farm and the fac- 
tories, to breathe their inspiration and to 
seek their models. 


WARFIELD’S PLAYS. 
The three plays which Mr. Warfield 


acted since he became a star, to say the 
least, have lacked the perfection that has 
marked his acting. He has been acting 
in “legitimate drama” for about eight 
years. Before his début as a star under 
David Belasco’s direction he was a favor- 
ite in musical comedy, in which his spe- 
cialty was a New York East-Side Jew, 
which, even in those days of burlesque, he 
took from life. The announcement at 
that time that David Warfield was to 
become a star in a drama calculated to 
draw tears, caused smiles and laughter 
and astonishment. It was quite as sur- 
prising as would be a statement made 
to-day announcing Joe Weber as Hamlet. 
There were a few careful observers who 
were not surprised. One of these was 
George Ade, who was perhaps the first 
writer to predict success for Warfield in 
serious acting. And Ade was not joking 
then. That was almost fifteen years ago 
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in Chicago, where Ade was reporting for 
a daily newspaper, and Warfield was 
playing in musical farce. But more of 
Warfield’s earlier history at another time. 
A word or two now about the three plays 
that have made fortunes for the actor, the 
authors and his manager. 

“The Auctioneer,” which is _pleas- 
antly remembered as the comedy that 
served to introduce Warfield as a star, was 
flimsy in its material and crude enough as 
a play. It was cruder still when the 
original manuscript fell into the hands of 
that expert of dramatic values, that past- 
master of modern stagecraft, that artistic 
genius, and unique American manager, 
David Belasco—he who “discovered” 
and gave David Warfield his first oppor- 
tunity. It was David Belasco who saw 
lurking in the Jew’s supercilious grin a 
note of wistfulness; the uncouth, shuf- 
fling, funny walk left behind a shadow of 
pathos. No one but David Belasco 
seemed to see this. All that the light- 
hearted spectators of the Weber and 
Fields shows could see in Warfield was a 
wretched, sidewalk Jew who was funny, 
who made them laugh. They did not 
appreciate the contrasts, the lights and 
shades. ‘They saw, and only wanted to 
see, the lights. ‘That is why they were 
surprised when they learned that “ Dave 
Warfield was going with Belasco—the 
d fool!” 

Belasco knew what. was wanted for 
Warfield’s first starring venture. He 
called in Charles Klein and Lee Arthur, 
who in a brief time turned in a play which 
was called “The Auctioneer.” It was 
quite a bad play. But Belasco Belascoed 
it. He ripped it into shreds, threw many 
of the shreds away, manufactured some of 
his own, and sewed them together again. 
Naturally it was patchy but it proved a 
very effective vehicle for Mr. Warfield, 
who, to the astonishment of even his sin- 
cerest friends, scored heavily. ‘The mir- 
acle happened; he succeeded in making 
an American audience weep, and Belasco 
and Warfield wrote: Quod erat demon- 
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strandum. 


Then they set about to prove 
another proposition. 

Belasco commissioned Charles Klein to 
write another play for Warfield which was 
to be more serious and give to the star 


larger opportunities. Mr. Belasco and 
Mr. Klein “got together.” Mr. Klein 
took a pretty story, a popular theme, and 
a few characters and shook them up thor- 
oughly. Out came a play called “The 
Music Master.” (I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the title is Belasco’s). 

“The Music Master,” as it is being 
acted to-day, is not the best example of 
play-writing. It has little or nothing to 
do with “life’s criticisms.” It is tech- 
nically faulty. But it tells a tender story; 
it abounds in sweet sentiment, and is 
over-bubbling with fine human nature, 
and that, with David Warfield in it, seems 
to suffice for the public. 

Now some truths, for the first time, 
regarding “The Music Master.” When 
the play came to David Belasco, it was, 
like the first script of “‘The Auctioneer,” 
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ACT I.—“*THE MUSIC MASTER.” 


sadly in need of reconstruction. Many 
persons have observed or thought they 
saw, Belasco’s touches in “The Music 
Master.” They saw rightly. Not only 
are his “touches” there, but the structure 
contains many of hisbricks. Yet, beauti- 
ful as the little play is to-day—for it is 
beautiful, not forgetting all its faults—-it 
would be impossible without David War- 
field enacting the principal réle. Again 
to the satisfaction of everybody, Belasco 
can write Q. E. D. 


« 


“a GRAND ARMY MAN,”’ 


Warfield’s next step forward was made 
with “A Grand Army Man” with which 
the actor dedicated, a year ago last 
October, Belasco’s new, artistic theater, 
the Stuyvesant, in New York. 

The play, the joint work of David 
Belasco, Pauline Phelps and Marion 


Short, pictures the rustic’s world, this 
time located in a little Indiana village 
about twenty years after the Civil War. 
Its types are true, the story is human, the 
emotions are elemental, and the sunshine 
which the deft Belasco spreads over the 
little country town is warm and real. 
While the clouds gather and cast their 
shadows in due theatric course, the effect 
is poetic and charming. 

There is a difference of opinion regard- 
ing the comparative merits of “ A Grand 
Army Man” and “The Music Master.” 
Some of the public prefer it to the Klein 
play, while others will not accept it at all. 
The majority of critical writers place it 
above the latter. Indeed, there is no 
doubt in the minds of the critics, that, 
technically at least, “A Grand Army 
Man” surpasses “The Music Master.” 
Warfield himself made no mistake artis- 
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tically when he con- 
sented to enact “A 
Grand Army Man.” 
It affords him op- 
portunities he lack- 
ed in hisother plays. 
He revealed in 
“West Bigelow” 
the post command- 
er, emotions he had 
no chance to show 
in “von Barwig,” 
the music master. 
“A Grand Army 
Man” is on the 
border-line of trag- 
edy, and there is at 
least one moment 
when Warfield 
shows you its dark- 
est depths. The 
character of Bige- 
low is more vigor- 
ous, less poetic, and 
truer than “‘von Bar- 
wig,” thegentle, cul- 
tivated old musician 
who almost person- 
ifies the love of St. 
Paul. 

One critic seeks 
to explain why “A 
Grand Army Man” 
is not so popular 
as “The Music 
Master.” He says: 

“There is nothing in the world so 
appallingly gripping on your sensibility 
as a view of the stark-naked truth. It is 
with such a portrait that David Warfield 
enthralled and really terrified us at the 
closing portion of the second act of “A 
Grand Army Man.’” 

Other critics have declared “ A Grand 
Army Man” commonplace. But is there 
not life, tragedy and poetry in the things 
we call the commonplace of our existence ? 
The Greeks touched commonplace things 
for real beauty and for artistic contrasts; 
and Ibsen found strength and beauty in 
every-day‘ persons and dramatic vitality 


The Actor and 


the Man. 


ACT III.—*THE MUSIC MASTER.” 


The critic 


in their every-day speech. 

quoted above continues: 
“The scene was of but two persons. 

The ruined son stood before the idolizing 


father, a confessed thief. The father’s 
heart was shredded with agony and 
frenzied with impotent rage. The lines 
uttered by each were commonplaces, such 
as what we call commonplace persons use 
every one of the commonplace days which 
form existence. The father makes the 
son shed his coat, and, taking a whip in 
his hands, he lashes the youth, one cut- 
ting, whistling, cruel bite of the cord. 
The lad gives no whimper, not a muscle 
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flinches. Then the two gaze into each 
other’s eyes for a moment, and they find 
their way into each other’s arms. ‘I’ll 
stand by you, my boy,’ comes from the 
father’s sobbing lips. That’s all there 
is to it; but in those two moments, Mr. 
Warfield drops the plummet of his art into 
the darkest, grimmest depths of tragedy. 
It is the soul-breaking dipus, all the 
horrors of life’s horrors of Hamlet, and 
yet triumphantly conquering the black- 
ness which has conquered the very being 
of the two, there is the supreme saving 
beauty of love. That was where Mr. 
Warfield lifted the curtain which we jeal- 
ously use to guard our eves from verity. 
Flicking from before our vision all notes 
and false perspectives, he showed us, as I 
said, the most terrible, beautiful fact in 
our lives—Truth, naked, without a single 
garment of falsity. Probably few . 
will believe the assertion, but the play is a 
thousand miles ahead of ‘The Music 
Master,’ and as a Consequence, the acting 
is more than that measure better.” 


WARFIELD’S SUCCESS MEASURED FINAN- 
CIALLY. 


That American theater-goers welcome 
the new art as exemplified by David War- 
field, to the acting of the older “ school,” 
and prefer a drama of sweetness and 
humanity to one of unpleasant problems 
and smart epigram, has been proven by 
Warfield’s tremendous financial success 
in the’ three plays David Belasco selected 
for him. Warfield in “The Auctioneer,” 
as I have said, made a fortune for himself 
and managers, for at that time the theatri- 
cal syndicate, although having no invest- 
ment in the production, and nothing to do 
except book the tour, “declared them- 
selves in” on the profits. ‘That was one 
of the direct causes of David Belasco 
breaking away from the theatrical trust 
and conducting his affairs with absolute 
independence. This fight which he and 
the Fiskes have waged so vigorously and 
courageously, has cost the independent 
managers a great deal of money, for at 
times they have been forced to play their 
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attractions in inferior theaters of small] 
capacity, and compelled to make “long 
jumps,” involving additional railroad 
expense. But they have not surrendered, 
and their positions to-day (artistically, at 
least) are high above their commercial 
opponents. 

The success of Warfield in “The Music 
Master” has been really phenomenal. 
For the length of his New York run (cov- 
ering three seasons and portions of a 
fourth and a fifth) and attendance en tour, 
as registered in the box-offices, he has 
broken all records in the history of the 
American stage. Two seasons ago, in 
the spacious Academy of Music in New 
York, during an engagement of four weeks 
his business averaged nearly $25,000 a 
week. This is the record for that theater, 
and, in fact, for any dramatic engagement 
ever held in this country. The previous 
record was credited to Booth and Barrett, 
who played their farewell engagement, in 
repertoire, at the Academy in 1888, the 
box-office statements for the two weeks’ 


engagement showing an average weekly 


business of about $20,500. After a run 
of three seasons in New York, Warfield 
played engagements in a few of the largest 
cities and again made new records for 
attendance. In several cities there was 
almost rioting among the crowds that 
besieged the box-offices to buy tickets. 
In Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Columbus, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City and other cities, the line of humanity, 
in most instances extending over a full 
city block, waited in front of the theaters 
from eight to twenty-four hours to buy 
seats. This season Warfield played en- 
gagements in San Francisco (his native 
city) and Los Angeles, the only engage- 
ments there since his early starring days. 
In San Francisco “the line” formed 
twenty-four hours before the sale began, 
and in Los Angeles forty-six hours. In 
each of these cities the local newspapers 
gave amusing accounts of these enthusi- 
astic patrons of the drama, waiting their 
turn at the box-office. But they were not 
ail “patrons of the drama,” for Warfield 
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“A GRAND ARMY MAN.” 


attracts persons who seldom, if ever, fre- 
quent the theater. The remarkable part 
of all this enthusiasm, manifested before 
the actor and play are seen, is that it does 
not grow less as the audience’s anticipa- 
tion has been realized. It would seem 
that when one’s hopes have been raised so 
high as to submit to the discomfort of 
standing on the street for hours, disap- 
pointment would eventually be his share. 
But instead they are so deeply impressed 
with Warfield’s art that their enthusiasm 
increases and they go again and urge their 
friends to go. 

And thus it is proven that art, like truth, 

pays. 


AS TO THE FUTURE. 


It is interesting to contemplate what 
results Mr. Warfield will obtain when he 
carries his art into the classic realm. For 


it is announced by Belasco that Warfield 
soon will enact Shylock, and, if successful, 
will try King Lear. Mr. Warfield re- 
cently confided to the writer his concep- 
tion of “The Merchant of Venice” and 
the methods he will employ in the enact- 
ment of this popular Shakespearian réle. 
Of course he will be true to himself and 
depend only on his own conception and 
ideas. 

From what I know of Mr. Warfield’s 
methods of study aud interpretation, I 
would say his proposed portrayal will be a 
creation. He says: 

“When the time comes for active study, 
I shall approach the part as if it were 
absolutely new, and the play had never 
before been produced. I shall be neither 
guided nor influenced by tradition. If I 
succeed or fail, I alone shall accept the 
responsibility, for I shall not lean on any 
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other actor’s conception or interpretation, 
no matter how firmly these ideas may have 
taken root in the public mind. It may 
transpire that my ideas will coincide with 
others that have gone before; it is pos- 
sible they will substantially diverge. 
(Personally, I think they will diverge— 
very materially. ) 

“The Merchant of Venice” is cata- 
logued as a comedy. I shall bear that 
fact in mind, and endeavor to act the part 
in the lighter vein. Shylock, I think, was 
a man with a fine sense of humor, which 
fact will afford splendid opportunity for 
much delicate, delightful comedy. In- 
stead of acting the part with a constant 
sense of gloom and tragedy, I shall en- 
deavor to unfold it with a less weighty, 
brighter-hued mantle. I can see the 


tragic moods as reliefs for the comedy; 
not the converse. 

“In the physical aspects I shall, of 
course, suggest the Merchant’s Semitic 
While I appreciate these 


characteristics. 
physical values, I also believe, as did 
Edwin Booth, that Shylock was an aristo- 
crat. He retains his pride even when his 
spirit is crushed. This psychological 
development, which comes at the end of 
the trial, can be portrayed in various ways. 
I do not think that dejection, despair and 
grief are best expressed by a tottering 
form, which, to me, suggests decrepitude 
rather than the emotions mentioned.” 
But in this phase of Shakespeare’s 
drama, as well as in every other phase, 
Mr. Warfield tells me he will consult life 
and human nature and employ some of 
the restraint which he deems a better 
form of art, as well as a most common 
expression of human life. In all the 
expediencies of the art of acting, Mr. 
Warfield will seek his inspiration from 
life. He will endeavor to cast the dia- 
logue of Shylock in a natural voice and 
avoid stilted speech. He believes the 
elegance of Shakespeare’s diction, the 
authority and beauty of his blank verse 
can all be retained if the key is transposed 
to a pitch common to every-day utterance. 
“And why not?” asked Mr. Warfield. 
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“Shylock was a man of every-day life and 
business habits. He was not an orator or 
a poet, or a lawyer, and he had no ideas 
of acting or school-boy declamations. 
He was a business man, a philosopher and 
—a human being!” 

And now these questions are asked : 

Will any of Shakespeare’s characters 
be reduced in poetic atmosphere by mak- 
ing them more genuine? Will they be 
any the less enjoyable if they are made 
more real by the introduction of—nature ? 


MR. WARFIELD’S VIEWS ON THE DRAMA, 


Of all dramatic writings Mr. Warfield 
loves most the plays of Shakespeare, or 
dramatic poems, as he more correctly calls 
the Avon bard’s dramatic works. He 
finds more enjoyment to-day in Shakes- 
peare than in any other reading. Yet 
he thinks the best material for dramatist 
and actor is to be found in American life 
of to-day. He finds no place on the stage 
for certain poetic dramas. ‘These senti- 
ments Mr. Warfield recently expressed in 
a paper which he read before a literary 
society in Los Angeles: 

“'Theater-goers,” he said, “seem to 
want a drama of humanity. By that I 
mean a play containing characters one 
meets in this life of to-day—characters 
that have the same kind of heart-throbs, 
the same kind of tears, the same kind of 
love, and the same genuine laughter that 
you and I have. Plays must be peopled 
with human beings. And you prefer, I 
have observed, the human beings that live 
next door, or around the corner. Some 
might live in palaces, some in cottages, 
or huts. Some might work with hands 
and hearts, some with mind only, and 
some might not work at all. The last 
kind is too uninteresting to discuss, and 
he is not wanted in drama any more than 
he is wanted in society. Some are 
worthy, whether rich or poor, some are 
unworthy. 

“But each plays his part in the dram 
of life, each is endowed with flesh and 
blood, love and hate, goodness and bad- 
ness. And this is the kind of person, 
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“A GRAND 
alive and breathing, with every-day 
speech that must provide the psychology, 
the life and poetry, of the successful 
drama. The successful drama must have, 
fundamentally, psychology, life and poetry, 
and I believe these elements can be more 
forcefully used for drama, when taken 
from the life and the age that we all know. 

“We need not go back to past ages for 
stage figures. We need not try to lift 
them from the sacred pages of the great 
poets. If we do, we leave the poem 
soiled and the poet’s name scarred. Asa 
rule, the poet’s ideal cannot be realized on 
the stage. There is no ethereal actor. 
No one can soar with Pegasus as grace- 
fully as the poet. We actors are of flesh 
and blood like you. We can suggest 
poetry by portraying life, but we cannot 
make a thing breathe that is only a fan- 
tasy or a phantom. No, dear friends, 
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let the beautiful, elusive creations of those 
great minds lie where they belong— 
within the peaceful leaves of the library 
shelf, where one may enjoy them at his 
pleasure. 

“There are interesting persons to be 
found along the social paths we trod 
to-day. There is poetry in the life on the 
farm, in the little cottage, even among the 
sordid factories, if we look for it. And 
this poetry the playwright and the author 
can express, if he be an observer of life 
and a poet. The persons of to-day have 
temperaments, character and habits so 
deviating, that the drama they are placed 
in need not necessarily suffer from a 
paucity of psychology, physical monotony, 
or lack of variety, in social conduct. 

“Sometimes there is less poetry in 
blank verse and rhymed verse than there 
is in prose, and the day of the drama of 
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stilted speech and artificial life and action, 
I think, has passed. 

“And it has been proved that smart 
epigram and brilliant wit cannot make a 
successful drama if a wholesome, human 
element be lacking. You have seen play 
after play, of the vulgar or salacious kind, 
perish after a mere ephemeral flash of 
success. What drama ever endured that 
depended upon sensation or morbidity to 
attract? The healthy mind, my friends, 
is as dominant in the theater as much as 
goodness is dominant in the world. 

“The first and most essential element 
for successful drama is humanity. We 
must have some smiles and a few tears, 
because life, you know, is not all smiles, 
and we have agreed that drama must por- 
tray life. Secondly, a drama, to enjoy 
prosperity and lasting popularity, must 
convey a sermon or teach a lesson. ‘The 
drama is a fine, eloquent force for good 
and it must have a message. To me the 
most potent message in life to-day is the 
message of love. 

“One goes to the theater, I know, to 
be amused, to forget the strife and strug- 
gle of our poor existence. But he goes 
also for thought and reflection. Let us, 
then, have both laughter and tears in our 
drama. 

“Your evening in the theater has been 
well spent, indeed, if you have been 
amused and if you leave it feeling better 
toward humanity. The brotherhood of 
man makes a pretty fine creed. Laugh- 
ter and tears—well, the laughter will 
tonic you and the tears will chasten. 
Then, the message has been delivered. 
The author and actor have served, 

“To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius and to mend the heart, 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold; 


For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age.’ 


” 


IN PRIVATE LIFE, 


shows 
artist, 


In private life David Warfield 
the temperament and taste of the 
combined with the sanity and poise of the 


business man. His married life is very 
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happy because Mrs, Warfield, a culti 
vated lady (also a Californian), fortu- 
nately has the tastes and sympathies of he: 
husband. He has a beautiful home, an 
apartment in Central Park West, New 
York, furnished in exquisite taste. He 
is acquiring gradually a splendid collec- 
tion of pictures, which includes several) 
worthy American pieces and a few old- 
world masters. 

There is perhaps nothing material in 
life that gives David Warfield greater joy 
than his art treasures. He loves, with 
the passion of a poet, an altar cloth of the 
renaissance. He can sit almost for hours 
before his Gainsborough or a plaintive 
study by Francis Murphy, or a colorful 
fancy of a favorite Japanese artist, and be 
happy. The turmoil of the city, the 
strife of business, he detests. 

His love of home, his sentimental 
nature, his wistful regard of “the old 
days” in San Francisco where he was a 
poor boy, are crystalized in an address he 
made at a dinner given recently in his 
honor by the famous Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco. These sentiments per- 
haps throw more light on the nature of the 
real David Warfield than any incident 
that I could relate: 

“Home again! 

“There ’s a big meaning in that little 
word—Home! We go out into the world, 
clasping, maybe for the last time, the 
hands of those we have played with, 
worked with, and loved; we bid good-bye 
to ‘the old street,’ and the country roads 
and the green fields, and the very trees 
that have grown into our lives; and away 
we go with our little parcel of hopes and 
doubts into a new life, a new land—a 
land of new faces, new scenes, of strife 
and struggle. We march onward, along 
the main road, or into the little by-ways, 
and our backs are turned on the old life. 
We mingle, we struggle; we stumble and 
rise—rise and fall, but onward we creep, 
and Home is so far away. But never do 
we lose sight of a little star in the far, far 
west. It is always there, and often have 
we paused and looked at it. In joy and 
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in sorrow we look into the west, long and 
wistfully. And whether we cease our 
struggles and pause for a breath, or 
whether we go on, that glow of the western 
star brings peace. We at last know that 
real happiness is not reached until we are 
on the final journey where the star 
beckons, and at last we turn back. We 
are going home again, and we are happy! 

“Gentlemen, we have all climbed the 
mountains of life—great or small, we 
know that when we are on the top of one, 
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we see others rise far above us. Every 
summit we reach, we rest awhile—and 
think of home. While there are moun- 
tains and mountains always on my 
horizon, I do not want to climb many 
more. I want to come home. I want 
to live the autumn of my life here. I 
want to pass my final winter in San Fran- 
cisco. I want to rest forever in her 
bosom.” 
LawreENceE Hatt. 
New York City. 


HARMONIZING OUR DUAL GOVERNMENT. 


By J. W. 


MERICA has reached a point in 
industrial and political evolution 
where its dual governement must adapt 
itself to new conditions. The Federal 
government must cease to interfere with 
the state in its dealing with state prob- 
lems. We must realize that the Federal 
government is an institution of the Ameri- 
can people intended to deal with national 
problems only in the affairs of the Ameri- 
can people. State governments, on the 
other hand, must continue to be regarded 
as other but no less important institutions 
of the American people designed to deal 
with other affairs of the American people 
no less important than their national 
affairs. ‘There is no occasion for cross- 
purposes on the part of state and Federal 
governments, except the cunning manipu- 
lations of predatory interests, and the 
vaulting ambition of unwise and self- 
seeking politicians. Federal and _ state 
action must be harmonized so as to be 
mutually helpful in dealing with Ameri- 
can problems, rather than clashingly 
antagonistic and mutually destructive. 
This problem of making the most effective 
use of our governmental instruments, is a 
very important, a most pressing problem. 
Our forefathers of 1787 were confronted 
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with a new governmental condition. 
Thirteen colonies, each too weak to com- 
bat the arrogant, autocratic tyranny of 
England, had been held in more or less 
effective association through a great war. 
They had emerged thirteen independent 
states. Real dangers still threatened 
from without. Savages were strong on 
the western, northern and southern bor- 
ders. England, beaten for the time, had 
not finally given up hope of bringing her 
former colonies again into subjection. 

United, the thirteen colonies might 
meet those dangers from without. That 
fact had been demonstrated in the great 
war just closed. But each of the thirteen 
states was historically, physically, politi- 
cally, and to some extent, socially and 
industrially, a unit, in full control of its 
own affairs. To retain control over its 
own affairs, each state had fought that 
great war. Local self-government was a 
thing none of these states would think of 
relinquishing, even for the prize of 
security for external dangers. Wisely did 
the people of these little independent 
states conclude that giving up local self- 
government would be giving up self- 
government, ultimately. 

With the men of 1787, the problem in 
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the constitutional convention was to pre- 
serve state integrity and at the same time 
to build up such a union of the states as to 
make all and each secure against external 
dangers. External dangers were of two 
kinds, (a) menace from enemies without 
the borders of the states; (b) friction 
among the states themselves. 

It was a new problem in the world’s 
history, but the men of 1787 were con- 
structive statesmen. ‘They had the enter- 
prise, intelligence and courage to leave the 
beaten track of political experiment and 
to invent and install something essentially 
new in government. 

Obviously, the conditions of the prob- 
lem called for a dual government. States 
must be left in full control of their domes- 
tic or local affairs. ‘To the democrats of 
the convention, such as Franklin and 
Mason, such control promised the very 
best practical results in domestic or local 
administration. It brought government 
close to the citizen and fully under his 
control, and tended to build up a strong, 
self-reliant citizenship, the only sure 
foundation for living, lasting democracy. 

Men of aristocratic governmental the- 
ory, like Hamilton and Morris—men who 
distrusted the rank and file and regarded 
the best government, the government 
farthest removed from and least influenced 
by the governed, found fault with the 
arrangement. Finally, they were obliged 
to admit, that, right or wrong, wise or 
unwise, no national government could 
then be established which did not leave 
the internal or local affairs of the states in 
the full control of the states. 

While undoubtedly a majority of the 
convention sympathized with the Hamil- 
tonian theory, this majority had no illu- 
sons as to the temper of the people of the 
states on this point. Therefore they 
built their national structure on the foun- 
dation of state integrity. A dual govern- 
ment was therefore established on the 
theory of leaving local or internal affairs 
to the states while giving the new Union 
jurisdiction over the external relations of 
the states to one another and the relation 
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of the new nation as a whole to the outsid: 
world. In order to leave no open ques- 
tion as to the authority of the states in 
local affairs the national government was 
made one of express powers, specifically 
enumerated, while to the states was 
reserved the residue of authority, not! 
expressly delegated. Above all, and supe- 
rior to both, were the passive sovereign- 
ties, the undelegated executive and minis- 
terial attributes of the people. Such lim- 
itation of the scope of general govern- 
mental authority, the men of 1787 knew 
also to be necessary in order to secure a 
ratification of the new constitution by the 
people of the states. 

This work was done with mental res- 
ervation. No more able, patriotic or dis- 
interested political body ever assembled 


‘than these men of 1787. Still they were 


human. Sincere aristocratic theorists, in 
the main, their political beliefs almost 
unconsciously colored their work. ‘They 
could not get away entirely from the mis- 
takes of the past. Into the new constitu- 
tion were placed a number of provisions 
out of harmony with its general purpose. 
Checks and balances were introduced 
largely to place a curb upon democracy. 
At the time these checks did not seem 
dangerous. Later they were productive 
of much woe. 

Placing the interpretation of the na- 
tional constitution in the hands of an 
appointive, irresponsible Federal judi- 
ciary proved the most dangerous of these 
provisions. It was the thin edge of the 
wedge which has ever since been separat- 
ing the people from the control of their 
own governmental affairs. 

Interpretation of constitutions and laws 
meant to the reactionary and autocratic 
Marshall, nullification of laws of which 
the judiciary did not approve. It mat- 
tered not that the constitutional conven- 
tion had specifically and repeatedly denied 
this power tb the Federal courts. Seizing 
minor and obscure provisions of the 
national constitution, such as the clause 
against impairment of the obligation of 
contracts, Marshall and his associates of 
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the United States Supreme Court took 
upon themselves the nullifying of state 
laws relating to state affairs exclusively. 
Minor courts, as time advanced, arro- 
gated to themselves the power usurped 
by the Supreme Court. Men holding 
appointments to minor judicial station, 
have now become irresponsible poten- 
tates who assume to annul by autocratic 
will the solemn legislative acts of great 
states, relating exclusively to state or 
local affairs. A little Federal judge of 
the 449th judicial district, fresh from his 
triumphs at the bar in the service of pred- 
atory corporations, can do a thing denied 
by the men of 1787 to the President, the 
cabinet and the Supreme Court. For it 
was decided by the constitutional conven- 
tion that none of these nor all of these 
together should have a final veto upon 
legislative acts. Not even Congress and 
the President were permitted to nullify 
the legislative acts of the states. And 
these autocratic judicial powers are exer- 
cised largely in favor of artificial persons 
and in derogation of the rights of individ- 
uals and the public at large. 

As a result states are prevented from 
protecting themselves or their people from 
predatory interests. The national gov- 
ernment has neither the power nor the 
inclination to protect them. In every 
Federal judicial district in the United 
States a judge is keeping a robbers’ sanc- 
tuary where predatory interests, state 
threatened, find safe retreat. Caught 
battening upon the substance of cities and 
states and brought to the bar of justice, 
these predatory interests have but to fly 
the protecting gis of the Federal courts. 
Its injunction, like a mantle of mercy, is 
ready to cover their offenses. 

Cautiously for a time under the cloak 
of the Interstate Commerce clause in the 
constitution, this Federal power was inter- 
posed between the states and the public- 
service corporations which they were try- 
ing to control. Franchises founded upon 
bribery and corruption were held sacred 
under the clause against impairment of 
contract obligations, a clause never in- 
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tended for such unholy service. Re- 
cently the power of courts in this regard 
has developed mightily. American cit- 
izens, mistaking partisanship for patriot- 
ism, and clamorous audacity for states- 
manship, have forced the national legisla- 
ture to become an echo of the executive 
will. Federal courts, largely under exec- 
utive influence, have bound and gagged 
the states in the interest of the pick- 
pockets of privilege. Federal executives 
with feverish haste have been developing 
a bureaucracy which is to take supreme 
control of local as well as national affairs. 

Federal bureaus will control transporta- 
tion, banking, mines, forests, streams, 
telegraphs, manufactures, miscellaneous 
corporations. By Federal executive will 
we would have the corporation sheep 
separated from the corporation goats. 
Good trusts will be carefully nurtured and 
developed by a beneficent bureau, bad 
trusts condemned and driven into outer 
darkness. 

These things and many others are 
already in sight. In the light of prece- 
dent, a Federal question can be raised in 
almost every judicial contest, and if a halt 
be not called, we shall have Federal 
bureaus controlling our street railways, 
our gas, our electric-lights, our water- 
powers, our municipal water supplies. 
Multiplying public problems growing out 
of our ever greater complexity of life, must 
be met and solved by some one. If Fed- 
eral courts prevent local and state gov- 
ernment from dealing with them, the 
public will fatuously permit Federal 
bureaus to take control. 

Thus are our affairs, one by one, 
turned over to an elective autocrat, to be 
handled by a Federal bureau acting under 
executive will. All governmental author- 
ity is being concentrated in Washington 
out of reach of the people and out of their 
control. And this is just the danger point 
of the whole situation. If the people 
could keep effective control of the govern- 
ment at Washington, and if the govern- 
ment could be organized so as to deal 
permanently and adequately with local 
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matters in a manner to keep up the full 
virility of citizenship, we need have no 
misgivings. But he who runs may see 
that national affairs have gone almost 
wholly out of the hands of the people. 
Their public servants have become their 
masters. Local affairs are fast following 
the same road. Irresponsible Federal 
executive bureaus are reaching out, eag- 
erly undertaking to do the things which 
the people themselves alone can do. 

In other words the scope of authority 
of the respective arms in our dual govern- 
ment is undergoing a revolutionary change. 
Instead of harmonizing the dual govern- 
ment, and developing the latent strength 
in both its arms, so that it shall have two 
strong deft hands to work with, the whole 
effort of parties, politicians, and even 
officers, is to weaken and hamper the 
strong right arm of state efficiency and 
power and give over details of local gov- 
ernment to one clumsy left hand be- 
numbed by Federal bureaucracy. No 
longer are state affairs left to the states. 
No longer do we distinguish between 
problems properly within the scope of 
Federal authority and problems, Fed- 
eral interference with which means mis- 
chievous failure. 

For a time even a bureaucracy may be 
reasonably efficient in dealing with mat- 
ters strictly national, especially with inter- 
national relations. But if every member 
of a Federal bureau acting from Washing- 
ton had Solomon wisdom and saint-like 
unselfishness and devotion, the bureau, in 
our democracy, would still make a dismal 
failure of state affairs. Only intimate 
local relations by people immediately 
concerned can meet the complexity of 
these local problems. Officers must know 
them, even feel them, in order to cope 
with them. 

Our Interstate Commerce Commission 
has demonstrated this fact. ‘Twenty 
years of its misguided activities have left 
the railways, everything considered, get- 
ting more from the people than ever 
ever before and giving less in return. In 
the"meantime the thing attempted by this 
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bureau has been an excuse for the Federal! 
courts preventing states from dealing 
adequately with their own railway prob- 
lems. 

Even if Federal bureaus could cope 
with these complex problems for a time, 
the result would be a destruction of citi- 
zenship which in a generation would 
leave no foundation for enlightened demo- 
cratic government; for citizens, like their 
own good right arms, are kept strong and 
efficient only by exercise and use. If we 
are to havea living Republic we must 
restore the component parts of our dual 
government, each to the activities of its 
own proper sphere. Local affairs must be 
left absolutely in the hands of the states 
and their constituent municipalities; na- 
tional affairs in the hands of the nation. 
Each must be so organized as to help, not 
hinder, the activities of the other in its 
own proper sphere, but to prevent mutual 
encroachments. 

Democracy’s salvation is local strength. 
Predatory interests can control a central 
government far from the source of power, 
much more easily than a multitude of 
local governmental organizations close to 
their citizenship and fully controlled by 
the people. What Tom L. Johnson and 
his followers have accomplished in Cleve- 
land, or Senator LaFollette and his sup- 
porters have accomplished in Wisconsin, 
each for his own constituency, could never 
be accomplished for the whole nation by 
the national government. Oregon has 
done more for democratic development in 
the past few years than the Federal gov- 
ernment has done since the Civil War. 
States and municipalities are govern- 
mental laboratories through which strong 
and advanced citizenship can react upon 
the whole nation. There is plenty for the 
Federal government to do without inter- 
fering in local affairs. 

In order to hold the Federal and the 
local governnients respectively to their 
proper spheres of activity, we must do 
what was done by the men of 1787—apply 
devices adapted to the work in hand. 
Forms of a hundred years ago in gov- 
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ernment are as likely to be out of 
date as the mechanical devices in the 
industry of a hundred years ago. 
Thinking men are coming more and more 
to realize that we are not dealing with 
public problems so much as we are 
dealing with a public problem in our gov- 
ernment. So intimately are our political, 
social and industrial evils connected each 
with the other that they are recognized by 
our greatest thinkers as similar local mani- 
festations of the same great problem. 
At the bottom this is the problem of de- 
mocracy, the problem of equality of civic 
rights and opportunities between men. 

Every state in the Union and every 
city in every state has a railway problem. 
The national railway problem is made up 
of these nation-wide local problems. 
One phase is vital to each community, 
one manifestation, and each community 
must be in position to deal adequately 
with this phase. Everybody of every 
state has a most vital interest in seeing 
that the railways are used as highways of 
transportation and managed with that 
end in view, rather than that they are 
exploited as instruments of gain for pred- 
atory individuals, or cliques of individuals. 

Warring state and national commis- 
sions: each jealously set upon trying to 
gather to itself all power, can never solve 
the railway problem. These dual agen- 
cies must be harmonized so as to be 
mutually helpful before they can control 
offending corporation interests. For 
transportation interests make it a busi- 
ness of playing one against the other, and 
thus defeating both. It needs no argu- 
ment to show that local authorities con- 
versant with all the details of the local 
situation can deal more effectively with 
the local phases of the railway problem 
than can a distant Federal bureau. The 
Federal government has plenty to do in 
harmonizing and strengthening the action 
of the states in dealing with the great prob- 
lem. This is not theory alone. Ger- 
many has demonstrated the method. 

If the railway commission is the correct 
instrument for the control of transporta- 
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tion by the government, then we must 
create an efficient railway commission. 
It must be able to deal with each local 
phase of the problem as well as the 
national situation. The indicated method 
is plain enough: 

Each state must elect a railway commis- 
sion or a railway commissioner. These 
commissioners must organize into a 
national commission under the chairman- 
ship of ‘a cabinet officer. This commis- 
sion must have in its hands supervision 
over the enforcement of all transportation 
laws, state and national. Each member 
will remain subject to the control of the 
governor of his state and also to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Such organization will leave no “twi- 
light zone,” no “no man’s land,” for rail- 
way corporation dodgers. Its effect 
would be to harmonize state and national 
interests rather than set them warring 
with one another. 

This is the indicated application of our 
dual governmental system to our trans- 
portation problem. And it would apply 
as well toa system of government owner- 
ship as it would to a system of government 
control. Such a national commission 
would find interest and duty combined in 
harmonizing state and national authority, 
and making both effective, each in its 
proper sphere. It would apply to banks 
or insurance companies as well as to rail- 
ways. But always it must be kept in 
mind that such bodies would remain 
executive, not in any sense legislative or 
judicial bodies. 

One thing further must be done to har- 
monize the dual government in dealing 
with such problems. That, too, is clearly 
indicated. In our dual government the 
minor Federal courts have been the dis- 
turbing element. We must modify their 
organization so that they shall cease to 
disturb. Minor Federal courts must be 
abolished and their jurisdiction given over 
to the courts of record of the states. It 
would be foolish and cumbersome to have 
a dual elective judiciary. But it is intol- 
erable in a republic to have an appointive 
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Federal judiciary bent upon destroying 
the principle of local self-government as 
these minor Federal courts are bent upon 
destroying it. 

State courts are just as learned, just as 
competent, just as securely bound by 
national laws and the national constitu- 
tion. But they are not in position to 
ignore state laws and local interests. 
They will deal more understandingly and 
sympathetically with the legal problems 
before them, upholding, where possible, 
both state and national acts, instead of 
using one as an excuse for nullifying the 
other. 

The third step is to prevent all judges 
from nullifying legislative acts. This 
must be done by a constitutional amend- 
ment making possible the final passing 
upon all laws by the people themselves, 
and giving laws approved by the people 
constitutional sanction equal in authority 
to the sanction of the original constitution. 
That is difficult, but it must be done. 
The business of the courts is to interpret 
the law and apply it to specific cases, not 
to nullify and defeat it. Courts have 
nothing to do with the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of the laws themselves. 

These are suggestions merely for har- 
monizing the application of our dual gov- 
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ernmental agencies to the modern prob- 
lems of government. We would thiow 
back upon the people the responsibility 
for meeting and solving the great problem 
in its local as well as its national manifes- 
tations. 

When the men of 1787 made the Fed- 
eral constitution, a central government 
might have looked after all the affairs of 
the American people with reasonable 
efficiency. At that time the problem of 
governing the thirteen states was less 
complicated than the present problem of 
governing the state of New York. 

As the nation grew, and its life became 
more and more complex, government by 
central authority became more and more 
difficult. Now it is utterly impossible 
under the Republic. There never was 
such crying need for state integrity as 
there is to-day, never less need for 
“strong” central government. External 
dangers have almost disappeared. Our 
great problems are internal problems 
which can be met only by a strong and 
efficient citizenship. In the Republic a 
strong and efficient citizenship can be 
developed only by carrying to its utmost 
the principle of local self-government. 

J. W. Bennett. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DEVELOPED IN 


HIS LYRICAL POEMS. ° 


By Eu_mer James Bat.ey, 


O THOSE interested in the litera- 

ture of the nineteenth century, prob- 
ably no remark is more trite than the 
statement that in Robert Browning’s 
work the personal opinion of that author 
cannot be discovered. Indeed, Brown- 
ing himself more than once insisted that 
his poems were to be regarded, not as 
expressions of his own thought, but as 
“so many utterances of so many imag- 
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inary persons.” Now it must be ad- 
mitted that this manifesto has to be 
accepted, before one can come to any true 
appreciation of the writer who is gen- 
erally considered the most obscure of 
English poets; but it should not be con- 
strued to mean, as some maintain, that 
every one of his poems exists in a state of 
isolation with respect to every other. 
The great esoteric teachings of Brown- 
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ing, on the contrary,—those teachings 
which give the higher uplift, the broader 
outlook,—-are found not so frequently pre- 
cipitated in individual poems as diffused 
through many. It is not the lover of here 
and there a poem, who has an adequate 
onception of Browning’s thought; rather, 
it is the man who looks upon that author's 
work as from a Pisgah height, and comes 
io regard it as a land flowing with milk 
and honey. 

Nevertheless, lovers of Browning, led 
sometimes by Browning himself, have 
often united in an outcry against those 
who have attempted to show that a theory 
of any kind whatsoever is developed in 
his poetry. But Browning is by no means 
the first of whom it may be said, “He 
builded better than he knew.” Noman, 
not even a Browning, can speak finally 
upon the content of his own work, or 
define absolutely its limits. Unknown to 
himself he may be adding to his conscious 
enunciations a message of which he alone 
is God-chosen to be the bearer. Let him, 
if he will, consider the work of his com- 
mentators as food for laughter; it still 
remains true that the plodding, careful 
intellect will often interpret the utterances 
of a genius to that genius himself. 

Admirers of Browning agree in claim- 
ing that he was remarkably successful in 
analyzing the heart of man. Almost 
without number are the problems of life 
and mind which he examined from the 
point-of-view of some real or fictitious 
character. ‘The question of immortality, 
the meaning of life, the teachings of 
Christianity, the use of suffering,—in fact, 
almost every thought or feeling of which 


man is capable, was at some time and in| 
some way the object of his scrutiny. | 


One expects to find, therefore, and does 
find, indeed, that Browning was especially 
minute in his examination of the passion 
of love—that emotion which more than 
any other sways the world. A lange 
number of the important poems deal 
either directly or indirectly with the sub- 
ject; but while the longer works, such as 
“ The Ring and the Book,” “The Blot in 


the *“Scutcheon,” and “Sordello,”’ use 
some form of love as a motif; it is in 
the shorter poems that one finds the fullest 
treatment of the various phases of that 
passion. In attempting, therefore, to 
determine what theory of love is devel- 
oped in Robert Browning’s work, one’s 
attention may without injustice be con- 
fined to a study of his lyrical poems. 

Before entering directly upon the main 
subject, however, one is forced to dwell 
for at least a moment, upon Browning's 
theory of life; since the importance of 
love, the reason of its existence, and the 
way in which it should be regarded, 
become evident only when one sees the 
relation which love bears to life. Brown- 
ing, then, in company with many other 
poets, ancient and modern, frequently 
states that our present life is but one link 
in a chain of existences: 

xy past the soul existed, ee 
And bende ; sql for on” 

The future life, moreover, is not to be one 
of complete rest; itis to be one of action. 
Whatever may be the heights gained in 
this life, there are 


“Other heights in other lives, God willing.” 


Nor are these several existences without 
connection. Each is an outgrowth of the 
one preceding it— 

“*When this life is ended, begins 

New work for the soul in another state, 

Where it strives and gets weary, loses and wins: 

Where the strong and the weak, this world’s con- 

gurnes, ‘ee 
meee hep totaal 
Only the scale ’s to be changed, that’s all.” 

If it be objected that Browning some- 
times presents this theory tentatively, 
rather than absolutely; and that, there- 
fore, it is not to be accepted as his own, jt 
may be replied that he holds it as firmly as 
most people do their articles of faith, and 
that his occasional questioning of its 
truth is no more than is to be expected of 
the human reason. 

With this.explanation of life in mind, 
one passes readily in the investigation of 
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our author’s theory of love to the ques- 
tions: In Browning's opinion what im- 
portance should be attached to love? 
What relation does it bear to life? What 
is its nature? and, What effect does it 
have upon those whom it moves? In 
attempting to answer these inquiries the 
whole body of Browning’s lyrical poems 
might be made subject to levy, but no 
greater number of quotations is really 
necessary than will establish the point 
under discussion; since it is true beyond 
a doubt that a superabundance of proof is 
a weariness to the flesh. 


I. THE IMPORTANCE OF LOVE. 


Browning everywhere insists that love 
is the greatest thing in the world. In 
“ Love Among the Ruins,” the lover gives 
in retrospect a picture of a grand old city, 
the inhabitants of which 


“Breathed joy and woe 


ee 
Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, dread of shame 


truck them tame; 
And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 
Bought and sold.” 


Then he says that among the ruins of that 
ancient grandeur waits for him a girl with 
eager eyes and yellow hair. 


**When I do come, she will speak not, she will stand, 
Either hand 
On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 
Of my con. 
Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight and speech 
ch on each. 
In one year they sent a million fighters forth 
South and North, 
And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 
As the sky, 
Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full force, 
Gold, of course. 
Oh, heart! Oh, blood that freezes! blood that burns! 
’s returns 
For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin. 
Shut them in, 
With their triumphs and their glories and the rest. 
Love is best.” 


In the poem entitled “In a Year,” the 
speaker, a woman this time, exclaims: 


“T had wealth and ease, 
Beauty, youth : 
Since my lover gave me love, 
I gave these. 
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“That was all I meant— 
To be just, 
And the passion I had raised, 


To content. 


“*Since he chose to change 
Gold for dust, 
If I gave him what he praised, 
Was it strange oe 


In “ Rudel to the Lady of Tripoli,” are 
presented the words of a troubadour of the 
twelfth century, who, in his thought of his 
lady, is like the sunflower that, in its lost 
endeavor to live the life of the sun, 


“Has parted, one by one, 
With all a flower’s true graces, for the grace 
Of being but a foolish mimic sun, 
With ray-like florets round a disk-like face.” 


Then, as the poet pictures to himself her 
whom he loves, the fact that he has gained 
fame by his work becomes as nothing, and 
he says: 
“I, French Rudel, choose for my device 

A Sunflower outspread like a sacrifice 

Before its idol . . . Say, men feed 

On songs I sing, and therefore bask the bees 

On my flower’s breast as on a platform broad : 

But, as the flower’s concern is not for these 

But solely for the sun, so men a ud 

In vain this Rudel, he not looking here, 

But to the East—the East! Go say this, Pilgrim 


dear.” 


From the quotations given, it may be 
gathered that love is greater than glory, 
wealth, orfame. In “ Dis Aliter Visum,” 
the self-answering question is asked, 


““What’s the earth 
With ail its art, verse, music worth 
Compared with love found, gained, and kept ?”’ 


So extracts might be multiplied in which 
love is weighed against the other things of 
this life, and is ever found to overbalance 
them. Love, therefore, according to 
Browning, is the chief gain in this world. 
It is the pearl of price for the purchase of 
which a man might well sell all that he 
hath; nay, more—it is of such value, that 
if a man would give all his house for love 
it would be utterly contemned. 


Il. THE RELATION OF LOVE AND LIFE 


The conclusion that love is to be looked 
upon as the most important of earthly 
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gains, naturally suggests the topic of the 
relation existing between love and life. 
If love in itself is of such surpassing 
value, it must needs have a vital connec- 
tion with the soul’s existence on this 
sphere. And this is exactly Browning’s 
thought. Whatever has been learned by 
the soul in past existences, whatever may 
be learned in future ones, 


“The true end, sole and single, 
It stops here for is, this love way, 
With some other soul to rim J 


**Else it loses what it lived for, 
And eternally must lose it; 
Better ends may be in prospect, 
blisses (if you choose it), 
But this life’s end and this love bliss 
Have been lost.” 


Now since love is the one end and aim 
of this life, a rejection of love for reasons 
if worldly wisdom, or even for that which 
is blindly called duty, hinders the growth 
of the soul—becomes, in fact, a sin. 
This idea Browning presents over and 
ver again. It is the prime teaching of 
“ Bifurcation” and of “The Statue and 
the Bust”; but is perhaps best expressed 
in “Dis Aliter Visum.” A woman is 
talking to a man who failed to grasp her 
ove when he could. After recalling the 
life of their youth, and his failure to take 
what was his for the asking, she concludes: 


Now I may ape J ap er fool for all 

Your lore! made things plain in vain? 
What was the sea = for} ? What, the gray 

Sad church, that solitary day, 


Crosses and graves and swallows’ call ? 


‘Was there naught better than to enjoy ? 
No feat which, done, would make time break, 
And let us pent-up creatures through 
Into eternity, our due ? 
No forcing earth teach heaven's employ ? 


‘No wise beginning, here and now, 
What cannot grow complete (earth’ s feat) 
And heaven must finish, there and then ? 
No tasting earth’s true food for men, 
Its sweet in sad, its sad in sweet ? 


‘No grasping at love, 
O! the pe Nope nf ny Sey 8 pate at strife 


With death, page sure of range above 
The limits here? For us and love, 
Failures: but, when God fails, despair. 


‘This you call wisdom ? 


The devil laughed at you in his sleeve! 
You know not? That I well believe, 
Or you had saved two souls: nay, four.” 


Browning furthermore instructs us that 
without love, life has no real meaning; 
or, in other words, that life begins only 
when one loves. In “The Statue and the 
Bust,”’ a Duke asks the name of a lady— 


“* And lo, a blade for a knight's emprise 
Filled the empty sheath of a man. 
The Duke grew, straightway, brave and wise. 


“*He looked at her as a lover can, 
She looked at him, as one who awakes. 
The past was a sleep, and her life began.” 


One aspect of love must not be over- 
looked in this connection. Although love 
is the chief end of man and his whole duty 
and that which gives meaning to this life, 
it must not be supposed that reciprocation 
is necessary to make love of worth. 
While Browning would readily admit 
that a love without return is one that 
misses much happiness, he everywhere 
teaches that the great gain of love is in the 
loving. Such is the thought of the last 
stanza of “Cristina.” The woman be- 
cause of worldly wisdom has rejected love, 
but the man, reveling in his delight at 
what he has captured, exclaims: 


“She has lost me, I have gained her; 
Her soul ’s mine: and thus, grown perfect, 
I shall pass my life’s remainder. 
Life will just hold out the 
Both our powers, alone and Bonded 
And then, come the next life quickly! 
This world’s use will have been ended.” 


The same teaching is found also in 
“Evelyn Hope,” but with this additional 
thought, that if love which, under other 
conditions, might burst into full bloom, 
cannot reach its full growth here, because 
of circumstances over which the lover and 
the loved one have no control, there will 
come a time for its full realization. In 
the poem just mentioned a man is sitting 
beside the dead body of a young girl, and 
asks himself if the love which he bears her 
is to be considered as of no account 
because of the difference in their ages. 


In his sorrow, he cries out: 
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= indeed! for God above . 

. t to t, as mighty to make, 

And are the love to mn the love: 
I claim you still, for own love’s sake! 


“Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few : 
Much is to learn, much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 


‘But the time will come—at last *t will. 


So, hush—I will give you this leaf to keep: 
See, I shut it inside the sweet, cold hand! 
There, that is our secret: go to sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and understand.” 


The teaching of the last poem quoted is 
one on which Browning does not often 
dwell, possibly because he may have felt 
that such a combination of circumstances 
could seldom oceur. But it is certain that 
Browning is constantly bringing before us 
the thought that the lovers of earth will be 
consciously reunited hereafter. Such is 
the only construction which can be put 
upon the concluding words of “ Prospice.”’ 
After the sharp pang of death, the speaker 
says: 

“‘And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first, a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 


O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with be the rest!” . 


At times, as in the poem entitled “Spec 
lative,” Browning seems to think that thi 
reunion of lovers will be the supreme bliss 
of heaven, but in stronger moments, 
because they are moments of broader and 
intenser love, he implies that our future 
lives will be states in which the lover may 
still bring all his gains to lay them at his 
beloved’s feet. In one of the poems 
recognizably personal, Browning says: 

**I stand on my attainment. 
This of verse alone, one life allows me; 
Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 


Other heights in other lives, God willing: 
All the gifts from all the heights, your own, Lovet” 


In summing up Browning’s ideas with 
respect to the relations existing between 
love and life, it may be said that he looks 
upon love as the chief end, the main duty, 
and the only solution of life. Morally 
considered, the rejection of love becomes 
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a sin, because such an act hinders the 
growth of the soul, and is the wanton waste 
of something which cannot again be had. 
In rare instances, it is possible that the 
chance for a realization of love missed here 
may be granted; but if love is fulfilled on 
earth, then in the future existences of the 
soul, however great their number, there 
will be a conscious continuance of the 
love begun in our present life. 


Ill THE NATURE OF LOVE, 


Thus far an attempt has been made to 
present the ideas which the poems of 
Browning embody with respect to the 
importance of love and to its relation to 
life. In addition, to gain an anywhere 
nearly adequate conception of the attitude 
of Browning towards love, one must dwell 
for a time upon ifs nature as defined in his 
work. In the first place, the ideal state 
is one of almost complete identification of 
oneself with the beloved person. Says 
the speaker in “Two in the Campagna”: 

“I would gould adopt your will, 

See with your eyes, and set my heart 
Beating by yours, and drink my fill 
At your soul’s springs—your part my part 
In life, for good and ill.” 
The husband in “ By the Fireside” gives 
utterance to the same thought when he 
exclaims: 


“One near one is too far!” 


But as ideals are never realized in this life, 
Browning, though he now and then 
seems to give us a picture of perfect ful- 
filment of love, would be recreant to 


‘his own teachings if he did not hold that 


in love as in other matters, “a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp or what ’s a 
heaven for!” In both “ Love in a Life” 
and “Life in a Love,” Browning shows 
that love is especially the source of happi- 
ness when its full realization is just 
beyond one. The former of the two 
poems will perhaps be sufficient to estab- 
lish the point in question: 

“Room after room, 
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Next time, herself! not the trouble behind her 
Left in the curtain, the couch’s perfume! 
As she brushed it, the cornice-wreath blessomed 


anew: 
Yon looking-glass gleamed at the wave of her 
feather. 


“Yet the day wears, 

And door succeeds door; 

I try the fresh fortune, 
the wide house from the wing to the center. 

Still the same chance! she goes out as I enter. 

Spend my whole day in the quest—who cares ? 

_ t is twilight, you see—with such suites to ex- 

plore, 
Such closets to search, such alcoves to importune 


Love, then, is absorption, but the 
absorption is not for the time being, it is 
for all time; it is not a passion directed 
towards many different souls at as many 
different times; it is for one, and one only. 
This is the thought underlying the poem 
called “ Which.” Three women, with an 
abbé as referee, began a trial of who 
judged most wisely in esteeming the love 
of a man. One thought him best who 
held her first after his God and his king. 
The second felt that to this loyalty must 
be added heroism and fine deeds. But 
the last said: 

“My choice be a wretch, 
Mere lose! in body and soul, 
Thrice accurst! What care I, so he stretch 
Arms to me his sole saviour, love’s ultimate goal, 
Out of earth and men’s noise—names of fi 
traitor! 
Cast up at him? Crown me, crown’s adjudicator. 


‘And the Abbé uncrossed his legs, 
Took snuff, a reflective pinch, 
Broke silence: “The question begs 
Much pondering ere 1 pronounce. Shall I flinch? 
The love which to one and one only has reference 
Seems terribly like what perhaps gains God's pref- 
erence.’” 

But this love, we may ask, how does it 
begin, how does it show itself? In the 
first place Browning, in company with the 
majority of poets, says that a very little 
thing may arouse it, a very little thing may 
bring it to an end. “Was it?” says a 
woman, thinking of the death of love— 

“Was it something said, 
Vexed him? Was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head ? 
S ! that very way 
ve : 
1 as little 
Love's decay.” 
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But Browning as usual advances beyond 
those with whom he has some teaching in 
common. To love, he applies the words 
of Shakespeare, 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 

Omitted, all the voyage of their lives 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 
That the great high tide in the affairs of 
men is that which bears love on its crest, 
is one of the fundamental ideas of “'The 
Statue and the Bust,” of “Dis Aliter 
Visum,” of “Cristina,” and of “ By the 
Fireside.” Its best popular presentation 
is found, perhaps, in “ Youth and Art.” 
Two have met, a prominent artist and a 
well-known lady. She recalls to him that 
in their youth both had been poor and had 
lived in the same street; yet though both 
of them thought of love, they deferred its 
realization, “ And so,” she says: 


Bias = life ’s pm en’ see; 
t hangs still, y an ry : 
We have not sighed deep, la’ free, 
Starved, feasted, despaired, happy, 
And nobody calls you a dunce, 


And suppose me clever : 
This could but have happened once, 
And we missed it, lost it forever.” 


When viewing love in its relation to life, 
we saw that Browning advises one to love 
on in spite of opposition and disappoint- 
ment. But it is under the head of the 
nature of love that it seems best to present 
the idea that love is its own exceeding 
great reward. There is ever the hope 
that love may sometime be returned, as in 
the song from “Pippa Passes,” “ You ll 
love me yet”; there is the happiness which 
comes in the moment when it seems that 
love is about to be gained, as in “ Miscon- 
ceptions” and in “One Way of Love”; 
there is the delight that arises even though 
love is not returned because of worldly 
wisdom, as in “Cristina” and in “ Bifur- 
cation”; and there is the joyousness that 
results just because love lives on, as in the 
first of “Bad Dreams” and in “ White 
Witchcraft.” 

Closely connected with the poems thus 
far noted are those which warn us not to 
dabble in love. Here again might a few 
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lines of the often-mentioned poem, “ Cris- 
tina,” be quoted; but a reference to one 
called “ A Light Woman” will adequately 
serve the purpose. A man, in order to 
save his younger friend from the toils of a 
woman, sets himself to making love, and 
succeeds in rescuing his friend at the 
expense of that friend’s regard. He ends 
by saying: 
“'T is an awkward thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one’s own: 


Yet think of my friend, and the burning coals 
He played with for bits of stone! 


**One likes to show the truth for the truth; 
That the woman was light is very true: 
But suppose she says—Never mind that youth! 
What wrong have I done to you?” 


The same teaching is found in “ Any Wife 
to Any Husband”; but Browning’s else- 
where goes a step farther and shows that 
such a wanton waste of holy things will 
probably result in disaster. Indeed, when 
love is looked upon as something with 
which one may play, it is not unlikely that 
love will become a consuming fire. No 
particular passage, perhaps, expresses this 
thought; but it is found implicitly stated 
in “ Cristina and Monaldeschi.” 

This, then, is the position which Brown- 
ing holds with respect to the nature of 
love: ideally, it is the complete loss of 
identity in the one loved; actually; this 
state cannot be reached, or if ever reached, 
it cannot be held permanently. Indeed, 
the fact that the realization of the ideal 
is ever eluding one, is the reason why 
love is truly longed for. This love, too, 
is for one and one only, though the be- 
loved is the worst of mankind. It is also 
Browning's opinion that love may be 
aroused almost by a breath, while the 
moment of awakening is a moment that 
flashes upon one with the overwhelming 
conviction that the great golden minute of 
life has come. But whether love is 
returned or not, love is its own reward; 
and one should feel in spite of disappoint- 
ment that much has been gained. With 
such a conception of the nature of love, it 
is not surprising that almost as a moral, 
Browning points out that he who dabbles 
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in love invites judgment and, perhaps, 
destruction. 


IV. THE EFFECT OF LOVE. 


It is an old adage that love is blind, but 
close observers of human nature maintain 
that the eyes of love instead of being veiled 
become preternaturally acute, since a 
lover can see far more in the one who is 
loved than can any one else. Among 
those who look upon love as offering 
assistance, rather than as giving hindrance 
to vision, Browning most certainly has a 
place. He clearly shows that this is his 
belief in the lyric beginning, 


“Nay but you, who do not love her 
Is she not pure gold, my mistress ?” 


But perhaps the best utterances of the 
idea is found in the often-quoted poem 
called “ My Star”: 


** All that I know 
Of a certain star 
Is, it can throw 
(Like the angled spar) 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue; 
Till my friends have said 
They would fain see, too, 
My star that dartles the red and the blue! 
Then it stops like a bird; like a flower hangs 
furled : 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn 
above it. 
What matters to me if their star is a world? 
Mine has opened its soul to me; therefore I love it.” 


ry . 

The same idea observed from a some- 
what different point-of-view, is found near 
the end of “One Word More”: 


“My moon of poets! 
Oh, but that ’s the world’s side, there ’s the wonder, 
Thus they see you, praise you, think they know you! 
There in turn I stand with them and praise you 
Out of my own self, I dare to phrase it. 
But the best is when I glide from out them, 
Cross a step or two of Subious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel, 
Silent, silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence.” 


But this new sight with respect to the 


one loved does not cease there: it ex- 
tends to the whole world. When one is in 
love, nature has never been so beautiful 
before—“ Is there ?” says the Jover— 
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“Js there no method to tell her in Spanish, we 
June’s thrice June since she breathed it with me ?” 


Never before have the birds sung so 
sweetly, the skies been so blue, the breezes 
seemed so soft, the sunsets showed such 
»paline minglings of gold and crimson and 
purple. The lover truly says: 


‘All I can sing is—I feel it! 

This life was as blank as that room; 

] Jet you pass in here. Precaution, indeed ? 

Walls, celling and floor, not a chance for a weed! 

Wide opens the entrance: where’s cold now, 
where ’s gloom ? 

No May to sow seed here, no June to reveal it, 

Behold you enshrined in these blooms of your 
bringing, 

These fruits of your bearing—nay, birds of your 
winging! 


A fairy tale! Only—I feel it!” 
In natural contrast with the effect 
spoken of above is that produced when 


love is done, or when the loved one is 
away for atime. Says the lover: 
‘Where I find her not, beauties vanish. 
Come, bud, show me ‘the least of her traces, 
Treasure my lady’s lightest footfall! 


Ah, you may flout and turn up your faces 
Roses, you are not so fair, after all!” 
Says another lover: 
“Oh, what a dawn of day! 
How the March sun feels like May! 
All is blue again 
After last night’s rain, 
And the South dries the hawthorn-spray. 
Only, my Love ’s away! 
I ‘d as lief that the blue were gray. 
‘Runnels, which rillets swell, 
Must be dancing down the dell, 
With a foaming head 
On the beryl bed 
Paven smooth as a hermit's cell; 
Each with a tale to tell, 
Could my love but attend as well.” 


Now, when one has thus been awak- 
ened by love, and when therefore the 
loved one and the world are viewed in the 
most entrancing lights, it is a logical 
result that the person loved should be- 
come a guiding star and that love should 
lead one on to vaster issues. “ Love,” 
says a speaker in “A Lover's Quarrel”: 

“ Love, if you knew the light 
That soul casts in my sight, 
w I look to’ you 


For the pure and true, 
And the beauteous and the right!” 


In “One Word More,” Browning, surely 
speaking in his own person, recalls the 
stories that Rafael once left his brushes 
to write a century of sonnets, and that 
Dante laid aside his pen to paint an angel, 
each hoping thereby to gain, for the sake 
of the loved one, a height unknown 
before. In “Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Fuseli,” also, it is well pointed out that 
love fills one with courageous strength, 
and wings one for untried flights: 


“Mine are the nerves to. quake at a mouse; 
If a spider drops I shrink with fear: 
1 should die outright in a haunted house; 
While for you—did the danger dared bring help, 
From a lion’s den I could steal his whelp, 
With a serpent round me, stand stock still, 
Go sleep in a churchyard, so would will 
Give me the power to dare and do 
Valiantly—just for you! 


“Much amiss in the head, nag 
I toil at a language, tax my in 
Attempting to draw—the scratches here! 
I = ap. Ne practise, and all in vain: 
But for you, if my triumph brought you pride 
I would grapple with Greek plays till I died, 
Paint a portrait of you, who can tell ? 
Work my fingers off for your ‘pretty well.’ 
Lang and painting and music, too, 
Easily done—for you! 

In general, then, it may be said that 
Browning agrees with those who think 
that love causes the world, the one loved, 
life, everything, in fact, to glow with a new 
and beautiful light. Of course the loss of 
love must necessarily have a strongly 
opposite effect. What was beautiful, 
though admitted to be beautiful still, 
loses for him who is suffering from disap- 
pointment all of its attractive power, all of 
its charm. And since love has such 
potency to change the aspect of all things, 
it is easy to conclude that it must urge 
those who are affected by it to the doing 
of mighty deeds, to the scaling of heights 
undreamed of. 


Vv. ON BROWNING’S THEORY OF LOVE. 


When a theory of any kind is found in a 
poet’s work, the reader is often led to 
question to how great an extent the for- 
mule of that theory have been influenced 
by events in the life of the maker; and 
also to inquire what is their working 
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value. Now it must be conceded that 
Browning never stated that he intended 
to formulate any theory of love; nor 
should one insist that the poet really had 
the purpose of presenting any hypothesis 
as to the nature and effect of the strongest 
passion that rules mankind. The preced- 
ing examination of certain poems of 
Browning has only the end in view of 
showing that a theory of love may be 
found within them; and now it is by no 
means aside from the general subject of 
this study to give some attention to the 
value of the theory, viewed in its relation 
to the actual conditions of the world in 
which we live. 

As to Browning himself, it may be said 
that by many he is considered the fore- 
most poet of the nineteenth century; that 
he was all his life far removed from priva- 
tions of any kind, and for many years was 
a man of wealth; and that his married life 
with the greatest woman poet in England 
if not of all time, was, in the minds of his 
most intimate friends, almost an absolute 
realization of ideals. Now the facts that 
Browning was a poet, a man of wealth, 
and the husband of a very nearly perfect 
woman, all render him unfit to be a 
practical teacher in matters of love. 
Shakespeare long ago remarked that the 
poet dealt with “things unknown” and 
“airy nothings”; and even though it 
be regarded as true that the poet is the 
only one who sees the explanation of 
things, yet it is nevertheless certain that 
the most carefully elaborated and most 
attractive formule of poets have ever 
been found unfitted for practical use. 
There never has been even a modified 
form of the republic advocated by Plato; 
and the return to Eden suggested by 
Coleridge and Southey came to an 
untimely end. But whether or not the 
point is well taken that a poet is at best 
but a poor guide in practical matters; 
that Browning was a man of considerable 
means, and that he was a partner in an 
ideal marriage, both cause one to question 
his fitness to promulgate the doctrines 
that without a thought of worldly wisdom, 
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one should love, sigh deep, laugh free, 
starve, feast, despair, be happy; that one 
could love a wretch, a mere losel in body 
and soul, and that one may take a 
moment’s enthusiasm as indicative of a 
whole life of unfailing regard. 

It may not be without value to glance 
at some of Browning’s chief teachings 
with regard to love, and to attempt to 
determine their value in their relation to 
the present conditions of life. Browning 
says that love for one, and one only, seems 
terribly like what perhaps gains God’s 
This is really only a new 
rendition of the old idea that souls are 
created in pairs and that in spite of cir- 
cumstances those that are made for each 
other will be brought together. All this 
is very beautiful, very poetical, but as a 
matter of fact, is it true? Certainly, if it 
is, some very queer combinations exist; 
and we are tempted to wish that some- 
times circumstances would miscarry. 
Love, viewed from a common-sense point- 
of-view, is a mere result of environment. 
Two persons are thrown into contact, they 
meet again and again; and the very nature 
of their make-up being such as tends to a 
union, why, other things being equal, a 
union must occur. But suppose that for 
some reason the environment is changed 
before such a result is brought about. For 
a time, probably, an endeavor is made on 
both sides to preserve the old feelings, 
but very frequently, though not always it 
may be admitted, a tendency towards a 
new combination begins, as the days pass; 
and, sooner or later, the old relation is 
forgotten. In both cases there is a period 
when those involved feel that the one soul 
for which the other has waited and longed 
has been found. And should there be a 
third or a fourth or a fifth change of 
environment, probably the same drama 
will be enacted again and again. 

Browning teaches also that one should 
love in spite of worldly wisdom and duty. 
From some points-of-view this is mere 
folly; from others, veritable wickedness. 
When one loves, one has no right to take 
no glance into the future. As a matter of 
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fact and itt spite of Browning to the con- 
trary, starvation and happiness are at, best 
poor companions. - That a true lover 
could subject the one loved to a life of 
grinding poverty is open to dispute; and 
it is certain that a love which denies 
itself even for the most unpoetic reasons 
is very often more noble than that, which 
without one thought as to the future, 
rushes on to a selfish realization of its 
desires. We are the product of our sur- 
roundings; and the claim that love will 
make up for the absence of all other 
things is as absurd as it is chimerical. 
And there is still another aspect to the 
case. The future may bring with it 
heavy responsibilities in that a new life 
may be brought into the world. What 
right, then, we may well ask, what right 
have men and women, thoughtlessly and 

carelessly to place an innocent soul in an 
coven which must almost neces- 
sarily make for its downfall rather than 
for its uprise? Not always, either, has 
love superior claims to duty. One of the 
fundamental doctrines of modern life is 
the heroism of renunciation. We are 
taught that he who loses his happiness in 
self-denial, really gains it. When, there- 
fore, one hears Browning apply the name 
sinner to a person who has sacrificed love 
and happiness to duty and hardship, one 
indignantly recalls the pathetic story of 
Charles Lamb. Was his sacrifice of love 
at the altar of duty but a sin? When we 
think of his patiently taking his sister, 
time after time, to the mad-house, and 
then, after the attack of insanity had 
passed, leading her to their home again; 
when we think of his cheerfulness during 
those long evenings which he spent in 
playing cribbage with a petulant, sick old 
man, we are inclined to feel that there is 
something wrong in Browning’s theory. 
Truly, he must have forgotten that mag- 
nificent conception of duty held by 
Wordsworth: 
“Stern ter of the Voice of God! 

O Duty, if that name thou love, 

Who art a Light to oe. a ~_ 


To check the 
Thou ss Saye» Tbs 
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When empty terrors overawe, 
From vain tions dost set free 


tempta 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity!” 


In the poem “ Which” is found the idea 
that the highest type of love is that which 
gives love to God, and love to country 
places subordinate to that toward a single 
human being. This position is far from 
being well taken. It is the consensus of 
the opinions of Christian teachers that 
love to God stands first; it is the con- 
sensus of the opinions of all ages that 
patriotism is greater than love for family. 
Browning’s idea may be good possibly, 
but it has been well said that that which 
has been held as truth by the centuries 
must be regarded with considerable defer- 
ence. It takes more than one man, even 
though that man may be the greatest poet 
of his age, to show that that is wrong 
which by many generations has been held 
as right. Antiquity and tradition are 
often strong arguments not easily contro- 
verted. Still another thought suggested 
by this same poem of “ Which” clamors 
for expression. The Comtesse says that 
the one test proving a man worthy of love, 
is his readiness to love a woman blindly, 
passionately, absolutely. If he has that 
characteristic, it matters not: how low he 
has fallen, he is not the less deserving of 
the highest regard. Now it is all very 
well to accept the doctrine that love rises 
by stooping; but when that teaching is 
construed to mean a groveling in the dust, 
a casting of pearls before swine, the inevit- 
able conclusion is that love is of the earth, 
earthy. 

And this brings us to the attitude which 
must be held towards Browning’s whole 
theory of love as developed in the lyrical 
poems. In the first place, many will 
agree after a moment’s thought, that the 
theory is marked throughout by selfish- 
ness. The object of the attempt to realize 
love, the reason why one should love in 
spite of common-sense, of: wisdom, of 
duty, is, according to Browning, the self- 
aggrandizement of the soul. Though love 
may cause one to do great deeds, to 
sacrifice oneself indeed; in the last analy- 
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sis, these are merely incidental effects, the 
one great good to be gained being that per- 
sonal advancement which giving oneself 
to love is supposed to bring about. But 
in spite of this objection, much that 
Browning says is pure gold. It is a sad 
truth that love in the present day is too 
often sold for social position, for wealth, 
and for renown. In so far as Browning’s 
theory is an outcry against this condition 
of affairs, it is praiseworthy; but it must 
be conceded, on the other hand, that 
Browning's conception of love, as a whole, 
is often marked by a sensuousness which 
sometimes approaches dangerously near 
to the barriers of sensuality, and not sel- 
dom by an absence of that noble sweetness 
which makes for high spirituality. ‘That 
Browning himself may have had a coarse 
fiber in his mental constitution is not 
beyond thought, for how else could he 
have written, much less how allowed to 
stand, many a passage that mars his work ? 
Realism may be a desirable quality in lit- 
erature, but the deliberate choice of a dis- 
gusting subject, a revolting allusion, a vile 
epithet, is, to say the least, unpoetic. An 
artist in words, since he cannot write of all 
things, must make a choice of matter for 
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treatment; and in so far as a truly poetic 
soul is darkened by earthy tendencies, in 
just so far will his choice and presentation 
of his subjects be earthy also. Especially 
is this true of a writer when he deals with 
love; and Browning is no exception to the 
rule. As one carefully examines his love 
poems, one finds now and again a taint of 
grossness, a note of vulgarity. True it is, 
that there are those who claim to find 
spiritual teachings in these lyrics, nor has 
one the right to maintain that such teach- 
ings are wholly lacking; but often the 
spirituality said to exist in some of Brown- 
ing’s poems is not innate; rather, if it is 
found at all, it has been brought by the 
reader himself. Of course the grand, the 
beautiful, the sublime conception of love, 
such as is portrayed in “ Pompilia” and 
in “Caponsacchi,” may rise up to refute 
this criticism; but it is none the less true 
that love as treated in the lyrical poems 
of Browning is too often largely wanting 
in that spirituality which must mark the 
love that is most like what gains God’s 
preference. 
Ev_mer James BarLey. 
Cornell University, 


Ithaca, New York. 


THE LIFE-RELIGION. 


By Rurus W. Weeks. 


I. A BIOLOGIC CONCEPTION. 


FY HE WAYS of looking at religion are 

many and various, even as are the 
ways of regarding the universe; and the 
task I have undertaken is to present a 
certain special way of looking at religion. 
I must begin by setting forth briefly a 
certain special way of looking at the uni- 


verse. It is well known that a scientific 
man in looking abroad upon the world 
sees it from the point-of-view of his own 
science, whichever of the sciences that 


may be. For example, if he is a mathe- 
matician, the whole complicated scheme 
of things presents itself to him as an 
affair of numbers, dimensions, quantities; 
if he is a minister, steeped in the lore of sin 
and holiness, all the facts of the universe 
group themselves around notions of right 
and wrong; if he is a physicist, all 
resolves itself into atoms and the group- 
ings and movements of atoms. None of 
these views appears to me at all compre- 
hensive; and those scholars appear to me 
to be nearer right who say that the point- 
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of-view of biology is really central; that 
life lies at the middle point of things, For 
the biologist, after learning all he can 
learn about living animals, can feel his 
way back into the sciences of physics, 
learning of the atoms and of how their 
groupings and their laws made the neces- 
sary preparation for life; and, on the other 
hand, his science of biology leads him up 
to man, the highest of living creatures, 
and so to all the phenomena of mind and 
soul, and to all the thoughts of justice and 
of goodness and of their opposites. And 
so I propose that, for the moment at least, 
we take Life as the central fact of the uni- 
verse. 

To explain the universe—to make it a 
conceivable whole in thought—such is 
the constant effort of men’s minds: to 
find out what is the stem reality, so to 
speak, about which cluster all the strange- 
ly diverse facts of past and present and 
likely future, and then to trace how the 
diverse kinds of phenomena grow out of 
that central reality. The latest word in 
this ceaseless effort to explain is the word, 
Life. The best name we can give the 
single force which we are driven to think 
of as behind all the endless flux of event, 
of change in matter and mind; as the 
cause of the atoms, of the worlds, of the 
visible developments of the myriad vege- 
table and animal forms, rising to man, of 
the ceaseléss shifting play of human 
thought; the best name, it seems, that we 


can give to such conceived single force is- 


Life. 

If we contemplate this earth, as it was 
millions of years ago, before vegetable 
and animal had appeared; as it was 
before all the geologic epochs: a mass of 
seething chemicals, so to speak; after 
that a glowing ball of rock; we can con- 
ceive, then, of no prophecy or hint of the 
bloom of life which that insensate mass 
was later to produce out of itself. But 
the moment did come, after the mass had 
cooled to a certain temperature, after 
water and air had separated themselves 
from the vast caldron and found their 
places and ways of motion, the moment 
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arrived when the germs of life came into 
existence. Something utterly different 
from what had gone before then began; 
a new kind of development started on its 
bewildering and glorious course; and we 
may, if we like, say that that was the 
beginning of Life. We may thus think 
of two unblended forces as causing the 
universe; an earlier force, akin to chemi- 
cal force, and a later force, Life; and we 
then think of Life as accomplishing 
nothing all those uncountable millen- 
niums, nothing until the earlier force, in 
its senseless changes, had by chance 
brought about the right set of conditions 
for Life to begin to act. But to the most 
modern mind it is more satisfactory to 
think of the entire past, embracing both 
the stages, the seeming lifeless and the 
seeming living, as one process—to think 
of all events as manifestations of one 
foree—and to think of that one force as 
best characterized by its latest and only 
glorious achievement—and thus to call 
that one force Life. 

Such a thought, such a name, are the 
first elements of a Biology of the Unseen; 
the germs of a science to which the widest 
and most piercing generalizations of all 
the sciences call us irresistibly; they so 
call us, that is, if we have open minds and 
the feeling for value in the universe. 

Of this sweeping force which we have 
called Life, what may we then assert ? 
We may call it a tendency: and, further, 
we may speak of it as a tendency towards 
those great characteristic things which 
have emerged during the process which 
Life has driven forward. Life, then, is a 
tendency towards organism, towards feel- 
ing, towards desire, towards reaching 
forth, towards purpose, towards intelli- 
gence, towards will, towards pleasure, 
towards joy, towards good-will. All these 
experiences have arisen, one by onc, and 
in the general order of higher and higher, 
in the myriads of units which Life has 
brought forth. I do not ignore the nega- 
tives of all these, negatives which have 
also existed and do exist in the course of 
the process; no, nor the active opposites 
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of some of them; pain as well as pleasure, 
misery as well as joy, evil-will as well as 
good-will. But these negatives are at- 
tached to the permanent phenomena 
which were the whole of the earlier stages 
of the process; and even the active bad 
experiences are of the nature of survivals. 
Animals, including man, suffer because 
their organisms are built out of atoms 
which have to act according to the nature 
they got in the non-organic stage; as to 
selfishness in man, it is a survival of the 
bestial struggle for existence; as to active 
evil-will, I believe this is a rare phenome- 
non; few are the human beings who have 
an intrinsic pleasure in the anguish of 
others, and they are the monstrosities of 
Life, like a cancer in the human body; 
furthermore, even that rare and diabolic 
quality of malevolence has its roots, I 
believe, in the will to live, and hence is a 
misaction of Life’s impulse, not an oppo- 
site action. 

Life, then, is a tendency towards organ- 
ism, towards feeling, towards intelligence, 
towards will, towards joy, towards good- 
ness. When we contemplate this vast 
and mighty sweep of tendency, pouring 
like an Amazon of Being between unseen 
shores from a limitless past to a boundless 
future, and on the surface of which we are 
but the tiny sparkles of a moment, what 
awe we feel, what wondering admiration! 
Inevitably springs the question to our 
minds: Does Life, this immeasurable 
all-embracing Unit—does Life itself share 
the qualities which it brings forth? Can 
Life feel what it is doing? Does Life 
know what it is doing? Does Life care 
what it is doing ? 

Such questions we are able to ask, and 
that in itself is a wonderful achievement, 
but we are, of course, not able to answer 
them—that is, not to the point of demon- 
stration. How could it be possible that 
we human beings, little buds on the tree 
of Life, minute drops -in the stream of 
Life, infinitesimal cells in the body of 
Life, could prove to each other—yes, or 
no—whether that vast Being that bears 
us feels, and wills, and knows, and plans 


‘Life found no satisfaction; 
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the good? And yet, and yet, there is an 
instinct in us, not quite dormant except 
in some maimed specimens of the human 
race, some who have suffered too much, 
some who have indulged beyond the 
normal the negatively critical intellect; 
an instinct in the whole-minded, whole- 
hearted, whole-souled man which impels 
him to answer the question and to answer 
it, Yes! Though with stammering lips, 
though the qualities we with such astound- 
ing boldness attribute to Life the All- 
Being and call by the names of man’s 
qualities, wisdom, will, justice, be, in 
Life—as may well be—transcendent, 
nameless, incomprehensible qualities; still 
we are moved to look up and say: “Thou 
seest! Thou determinest! Thou lov- 
est!” And while Life has no voice audible 
to our ears, any more than we have a voice 
to speak to the drops of blood in our own 
veins, it is healthy and normal for us to 
trust the affirmative within us, to take the 
thrill of solidarity we feel with Life as the 
thrill of great Life itself. Having ac- 
cepted this vivifying conception, and let 
its tide of joyous faith flow through our 
hearts and minds, we again look back to 
the beginning of things, and the story thus 
tells or sings itself to us. 

Life’s zonian toil began with the begin- 
ning of the mineral world, the breaking of 
the atoms into being, then the systemiz- 
ing of elements into orderly vibration and 
movement; but in all this vast machine 
here was 
nothing to respond, nothing to feel. 
Then began the upward course of Life, 
with that mysterious moment when mole- 
cule passed into cell—the hidden transi- 
tion not yet revealed to man, still less to 
be provoked by him; thus appeared the 
organic, the lowest vegetable existence. 
A triumph of Life was this, but still no 
cessation of the immense yearning which 
was Life, for still there was no feeling in 
the world, no response of delight to the 
desire of Life to see delight. ‘The climb 
of Life next passed over from lowest 
organic to clear animal existence; and 
here at last was undoubted’ sensation, a 
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true response. Up, stair after stair, Life 
climbed the scale of animal being, till man 
emerged—man, at once Life’s triumph 
and Life’s woe. For man is both happier 
and unhappier than the beast; unhap- 
pier because he alone can know himself 
as an unhappy and injured being; also 
man can so behave as to further the eter- 
nal longing of Life, whose other name is 
Love; or he can so behave as to hold back 
the accomplishment of that eternal long- 
ing. ‘So Life’s eonian craving continued 
and continues: Life’s task now is to 
mount upward through man individual 
to man social; from man discordant and 
therefore anguished, to man harmonious 
and therefore happy. 

This impulse now stirs mightily within 
the human race; its effort is to humanize 
the economic basis of the life of man; to 
make the alimentary phase of the eco- 
nomic life a racial, social function; to 
prompt the race to slough off that refined 
indirect cannibalism which we now prac- 
tise; to abolish the struggle for existence 
within the human race; to apply the 
racial will and the racial reason to the 
steady promotion of efficiency, thus no 
longer leaving efficiency to be alternately 
promoted and set back by the blind work- 
ing of the struggle for existence in the 
crude and cruel fashion of the present; 
and to learn the art of securing the means 
of life by codperative brotherhood in all 
the economic activities; that the race may 
thus emerge upon a plane never yet at- 
tained, may at last become truly human. 

At this point let me forestall a doubt, 
and say that it was by no figure of speech 
that I called our civilization a refined 
indirect cannibalism; I was but stating 
that which is mathematically a fact. 
For, those people who, without useful 
work, live and luxuriate upon rent, inter- 
est and specrlation, consume the food 
and the other necessaries of life which 
rightly by the law of Life should be con- 
sumed by the workers who produce them, 
and by their wives and children and 
aged. Lacking this food and these other 
necessaries, these workers and their wives 
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and children and aged are ill-nourished, 
stunted, oftentimes famished. And so 
the superabundant flesh of the one class 
is the equivalent of the emaciation of the 
other class; the full-bloodedness of the 
one class is the equivalent of the feeble 
flow in the veins of the other class; and 
this equivalence is mathematically the 
same in effect as if the one class fed on the 
flesh and blood of the other class. Now, 
it is the normal rule of our present civil- 
ization that we are all struggling; that is, 
all of us who have any hope of succeeding 
are struggling to get where we can live on 
interest, rent, or speculation, which means 
that we are struggling to live on the flesh 
of our fellow-men; and such a civilization 
is cannibalistic. 

The types of human beings character- 
istic of such a civilization are to be seen 
every day on our streets. There is, first, 
the active type, shown in the fierce faces 
up-borne by the hunters for profit as they 
hurry to and fro in the struggle for places 
at the perpetual banquet. Then there 
are the two types of settled condition 
opposite to each other: there are the men 
and women whose high color and ample 
bearing set them forth as feasters; and, 
on the other hand, there are those whose 
spent, juiceless, broken bodies. testify 
them as victims. If any one asks for a 
single typical picture, let him look upon 
some smiling fur-clad family mounting 
into their motor-car, and let him under- 
stand that the motor-car was bought with. 
textile dividends: then upon what meat 
do these feed but upon the flesh of tender 
children and of sweet maidens? He who 
has eyes to see what is now pointed out to 
him can never again be proud of such a 
civilization; from this day on, in the 
sacred name of outraged Life, he must 
strive without ceasing for the coming of a 
really human civilization. 


Il. THE LIFE RELIGION 
FORM. 


Having in the first half of this paper 
entertained a conception which identifies 
the universe, the All-Being, with Life, let 
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us now speak of the effect which such a 
conception must have on the feelings and 
thoughts of the man who accepts it. He 
must desire to bring his own will and 
actions into unison with the will of Life; 
and, as most of his actions have their 
impact upon human beings, he must 
desire so to mould his course of action as 
to further the purpose of Life in the 
human race. That purpose may be 
summed up as vigor, health, harmony, 
joy; and its fulfilment calls for the clear- 
ing away of all the hindrances which the 
past of cruel struggle and competition 
still imposes upon us, And the effort on 
the part of men to partake in this the 
great task of Life, and thus consciously 
and by will to merge their little lives into 
Life—the All-Life—is a religion, in the 
fullest sense of the word. Let us call it 
the Life-Religion. This religion must 
necessarily take monotheistic form, since 
it apprehends a single vast object of wor- 
ship. It is probable that all the four 
great monotheisms—Judaism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism—are avail- 
able for its expression; but, in some ways 
at least, Christianity is especially so avail- 
able. There is a cry to-day prevalent in 
Christendom, “Back to Christ!”; and 
when, obeying that summons, we peer, 
most earnestly and with eyes seeking 
truth alone, into the historic obscurity 
where Jesus stands, we may dimly discern 
that the original substance of his religion 
_ was identical with the substance of that 
which I have called the Life-Religion. 
The New Testament is an unsystematic 
mass of material out of which historic 
Christianity has, with the addition of some 
material from other sources, built up its 
structures, ethical, theological and ecclesi- 
astical. But the material of the New 
Testament is not homogeneous; the 
greater part of the mass is not from Jesus, 
at least not in its present form, but is sec- 
ondary; and the task of sorting the entire 
mass, and assigning those portions to the 
primary source in Jesus which belong 
there, is, at present at least, an impossible 
andertaking. Still, we are not quite in 
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the dark; for there are, imbedded in the 
mass of secondary or possibly secondary 
material, certain documents self-evidently 
primitive, documents which suggest a 
simple original Jesus-religion; even as 
boulders, buried in a gravel bank, might 
tell the substance of that rocky range 
afar which was their matrix. The most 
striking of these fragments is the docu- 
ment called the Lord’s Prayer. 

Consider the supreme significance of 
this document, as a clue to the religion of 
Jesus—to the original and true Chris- 
tianity. Here we have the sole form of 
words dictated by Jesus, a form of words 
for the most solemn and distinctively 
religious of purposes—the address of the 
believer to his God. Surely in this docu- 
ment we shall have the main corner-stone 
of Christianity. What, then, is the bur- 
den of this document—and what, there- 
fore, the burden of genuine Christianity ? 
We know what the burden of the religion of 
Christendom has been these nineteen cen- 
turies: it has been that men’s chief business 
is their individual salvation, one by one to 
escape hell and attain heaven; and this 
to be achieved by individual faith in the 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the corner-stone docu- 
ment of the faith, bearing the sign-manual 
of its founder, as it were, should clearly 
show this, the supposed substance of 
religion, of man’s relation to God, should 
it not? Look now upon the few brief 
sentences of the most precious heritage 
of all the ages: 

“Our heavenly Father, may thy name be held holy; 
Thy kingdom come, and thy will be done on earth as 
in heaven. 
Give us to-day our bread for the day before us; 
And forgive us our debts, as we, too, have forgiven 
our debtors; 


And take us not into temptation, but rescue us from 
evil.” 


Look attentively at this document; 
study it, if possible, as if you had -never 
seen it before; and inquire what is the 


burden of the religion it implies. Cer- 
tainly it is not that the main affair of 
religion is its bearing on another life, an 
unseen life, which is to succeed this visible 
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life; no, the document is silent on the 
topic of another life, as silent as the old 
Hebrew prophets. It is silent, further- 
more, on the issue later and ever since 
thought supremely urgent—the salvation 
f the individual; its concern is this life, 
this world, the collective salvation of the 
race here and now, social salvation. In 
the guise of petition, it is in reality aspira- 
tion—aspiration for the good of mankind ; 
for the transformation of this world of 
living men, its transformation into a 
commonwealth where the will of the 
Father of men shall be fully done; and, 
in the meantime, for such a lot in life and 
such a state of feeling as will best enable 
those who offer up the aspiration to help 
in bringing about the transformation. 
This is a social cry—its import is racial, 
biologic; and so the life-religionist of 
to-day, seeing in it the mind of Jesus, may 
unhesitatingly claim the Lord’s Prayer 
to be the church’s true “ charter of salva- 
tion.” 

The life-religionist, if now he feels that 
he has caught the quality of thought of 
the primal Jesus, is fain to roam through 
the synoptic gospels, glancing to right and 
left, searching for other fragments of like 
substance, other masses broken from the 
same rock of ages. He will surely light 
on that marvelous and affecting docu- 
ment—the parable of the last judgment; 
before his eager mind will pass all the 
phantasmagoric imagery of a colossal 
court scene, set in cloudland, in which a 
judge sits enthroned and royally attended, 
and in which a palace on his right and a 
prison on his left await the two files of the 
procession as they part at the foot of the 
throne, according to his verdict. An 
inner significance will dawn on the newly- 
instructed mind of the life-religionist 
observer; he will see in that dim form 
on the throne “like unto the Son of Man,” 
the image of Man Collective, historic and 
perpetual; and in the procession coming 
to trial he will see all the types of man- 
kind; each receiving the verdict that it is 
worthy, or that it is unworthy, of per- 
sistence in the life of the race. The types 
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that are individualist, sheerly self-regard- 
ing, he will see are doomed to disappear- 
ance in the fire of Time which burns up 
all things worthless; the types that are 
altruistic, brotherly, he will see are to be 
caught up and carried on by life into the 
higher and higher glory of a race moving 
on to perfection. An import social, bio- 
logic, is thus reasonably found in the par- 
able; this song sings well, set to the tune 
of the king-song, the Lord’s Prayer. 
Standing thus upon the Lord’s Prayer 
as the church’s “charter ,of salvation,” 
and upon those many sayings of Jesus 
which have like sense as the true picture 
of his mind, the life-religionist may fairly 
feel that he is rightful heritor and owner 
of those institutions which claim to derive 
from Jesus—Christianity and the church. 
With this right well settled in his mind, 
he may appropriate the antique cere- 
monies and forms of speech used by the 
church, and in them will find ‘satisfying 
expression of the life-religion. Indeed, 
he may well believe that, in all ages, that 
multitude of humble and kindly untheo- 
logical souls who have so knelt, so prayed, 
so sung, so communed, have by these 
religious acts expressed the same state of 
feeling toward the race of. men and 
toward the unseen Source of life which he 
now expresses by the same acts and words; 
and that the succession of such humble 
and kindly souls has been the true church 
of Jesus within the church of Christendom 
all down the centuries. ‘Thus to feel and 
so to be enabled to join heartily in the 
time-honored forms of the church is a 
great spiritual advantage; for these forms 
are so wrapped about with association 
and emotion that the life-religionist of 
Christian antecedents is easily borne away 
by them into a lofty world of feeling, 
where he is refreshed and nourished for 
the social struggle of the outer life. That 
it is legitimate to use the forms of public 
worship in this free manner follows from 
the purpose of such forms. The object 
of prayers, hymns and recitations is not 
intellectual exercise, but spiritual exer- 
cise; and there is nothing therefore more 
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singularly out of place in the use of such 
forms than to admit any mental debate. 
The worshiper kneels in prayer, or stands 
to sing or to recite, not in order to learn 
facts, not in order to sharpen his intellect 
or to enjoy the play of internal argument, 
but for emotional benefit. He desires to 
express feeling through these forms— 
religious feeling; and he desires through 
such expression to fix and deepen in him- 
self the religious feeling and so to strength- 
en himself for putting such emotion into 
action thereafter. 

If the forms of words answer these pur- 
poses for him, he need not and should not 
concern himself about archaisms of theory 
or of belief in supposed facts no longer 
acceptable. It is the present spiritual 
help that he seeks; and it is his right and 
duty to use the words before*him in such 
manner as is most fruitful to him spirit- 
ually. The question, what was meant 


by those who originally worded the prayer 
or hymn, is of no concern; for the act of 
worship deals with nothing past—the man 


kneels or stands before the Unseen anew 
that moment, and speaks the familiar 
words for the sake of their then content of 
emotion for him, and for the sake of 
nothing else. 

Taking this privilege, the life-religion- 
ist of Christian antecedents can join 
heartily in that ancient hymn of praise to 
the Trinity, the Gloria, and in it can find 
welcome expression; for to him it hints 
of three vast personifications, which are 
never far from his mind, three phases felt 
as realities, and felt as having an identity. 
These objects of feeling and thought are: 
first, Life Creative, the benign fountain 
and origin and constant driving force of 
all the universe; second, Man the 
anguished, figured as “the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world,” Man 
in all his woe past and present, Man the 
Martyr, summed up and expressed in 
Jesus on the Cross; and also Man the 
Hero, toiling and to triumph, typified 
likewise in Christ the Captain of the 
World’s Salvation; and, third, the Spirit 
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of Love, which wondrously animates man 
with the self-sacrificing will necessary to 
carry the race on to its goal of welfare 
The life-religionist, then, thinks of Life, 
of Man and of Love; and of these three 
as, in the last depth of thought, one, Life. 
These are thoughts which lie on the 
border-line between analysis and imagina- 
tion and which fittingly clothe them- 
selves in poetic form; and to which there- 
fore the words of the antique chant are 
congenial. 

Again, to the life-religionist at church, 
the reciting of the Creed is an act of joy— 
an abandonment to a kind of ecstacy. 
To him and for the present use the creed 
is no formula of precision, mathematical 
and historic; it is a poem, expressing what 
lies deepest in his heart. The feelings 
that it suggests, as the antique sentences 
flow solemnly on, might be rendered thus: 

“TI love to think of Love Creative, Lije 
Eternal, jrom which flows the vast living 
stream of the Universe, seen and unseen. 

“TI love to think of that man of men, the 
flower and symbol of the race, and so the 
highest and nearest offspring of Life Eter- 
nal, Jesus, our teacher and leader, who 
suffered as humanity has suffered and who 
died on the cross of man’s inhumanity; 
who lives forever in the Life Eternal and 
in the hearts of men his reverent learners; 
and whose judgment of men and their deeds 
is final; being the judgment of Life itselj. 

“I love to think of the Spirit of Love in 
the hearts of men; of the true inclusive 
church, the union of all those who jaith- 
fully toil jor the pure love of man; oj the 
doing away of evil and wrong, and of the 
mystic life in Life, undying and glorious.” 

Modernists who settle their attitude 
towards the forms of the church in this 
temper, at once radical and conservative, 
do their part towards preserving the con- 
tinuity of the thought-life of the race; and 
such continuity, persisting through change, 
is wholesome for the life of the race as for 
the physical and mental life of the individ- 
ual. Rourus W. Weeks. 

New York City. 





SOME MODERN EDUCATIONAL READJUSTMENTS. 


By Proressor JoHN Warp Srimson. 
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UR COUNTRY has of late years 
been learning some pretty hard 
lessons, alike in politics, sociology, ethics, 
industry, finance and education. We 
have found ourselves slowly becoming 
poisoned by an unseen virus in politics 
and ethics, corrupted in financial and 
business matters, divided and embittered 
socially, confused in education, and out- 
stripped in many most important lines 
and departments of competitive industry. 
We have had our serene national com- 
placence shocked and shattered by serious 
revelations of our weaknesses; our Saxon 
arrogance, as regards freedom and self- 
government, panic-stricken by the discov- 
ery of subtle and pervasive despotism; 
our pride at superior enterprise out- 
stripped, in true progress and prosperity, 
by nations we had despised; and even our 
religious conceit and sanctimony horri- 
fied to find that pagan nations like Japan 
excelled us in a hundred practical virtues, 
probities and efficiencies in all the arts of 
rapid self-development; self-defense, and 
self-expression through industries of use- 
fulness, beauty and skill. 

After the fashion of all young and pro- 
vincial organisms, our vanity had sup- 
posed ourselves in some peculiarly divine 
way a “unique” people, as did the Jews, 
“set apart” from the ordinary terapta- 
tions and frailties of our race, and having 
little to learn from outside. 

This has been rudely shaken, but much 
to our broader national profit—and we 
are beginning to arouse ourselves anew 
with a nobler national conscience and set 
our house in better order. We are only 
panic-stricken, not paralyzed; punished, 
but not destroyed. 

Time is teaching all nations gradually 
the unity of the race of man on this planet; 
their common heritage of experience and 
evolutionary tendency; the necessity for 
all to learn the great common lesson of 


life, power, progress, permanency of ex- 
pression and influence, through the one 
solely successful path, the path of Vital 
Principles put into Daily Practice. 

As all life is discovered to be essentially 
“immaterial ”—rather than “ material ”— 
and the atoms, eons, electrons of so- 
called “matter” are themselves found 
centers and vortices of vitality, charged 
perennially with spiritual energy and 
spiritual properties, acting according to 
rational (i. e., “spiritual”) principles, 
laws, methods; so we turn with greater 
zeal and practical necessity to discover 
these Principles, and to apply them with 
more care in education, life and industry. 

To this correlation of positive facts and 
forces by which man is surrounded, he has 
applied the term “Nature”; to its in- 
creasingly accurate analysis and under- 
standing, he has applied the term “ Sci- 
ence”; its explanation and inculcation he 
has called “ Education”; and its personal 
and social experience by wise adjustment 
and application he calls “ Life”-—~wversus 
the haphazard “existence” of the animal 
(in ignorance or sloth). 

Since his human organism is found to 
be the most highly complex and perfected 
product of existence known to him on this 
planet, and in a certain sense a condensed 
epitome of nature’s methods, it has been 
his egotistic tendency to over-estimate 
himself in the social whole, and sacrifice 
all other organisms and individuals to 
himself; and even to anthropomorphize 
nature, its primal plans, principles and 
energies; its supreme and over-ruling 
providences; into some replica of him- 
self with all his human susceptibilities, 
frailties, passions, etc.; and to go through 
stages of brutal fetish, terror, force, greed, 
selfish appetite in material attainment; 
or intellectual craft, cunning, calculation, 
over-reaching plot, for pride of brain; or 
still more volcanic and harassing throes 
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of emotional passion in love, hate, zeal, 
self-immolation, self-adulation, etc., all 
the way from a Moqui snake-dance or the 
self-stultification of St. Stylites, to the 
arrogance of a Borgia, or egotism of a 
Nietsche; in order to appease his moral 
and emotional life. All the limitations, 
passions, struggles, vanities, ambitions, 
or spasms of transition through which his 
evolution in nature is being advanced by 
experience and inductive reason, he has 
thrust upon his perfect concept of God, 
fashioned to represent his own personal 
terrors or joys, his pains or his enthusi- 
asms. And this again is inevitable and 
natural; and ethics and religion, like 
morality, culture and industrial arts, are 
found to be as much in progressive 
unfoldment, and by general cosmic proc- 
esses, as are the celestial nebule or “the 
stars in their courses”! 

Like a spiral roadway up a mountain, 
the unfolding march of Time compels man 
to take ever-higher and broader views of 
the stupendous mass of facts about him 
and within him; above him in the macro- 
cosms of astronomy, beneath him in the 
microcosms of chemistry, within him in 
the mysteries of self-hood and of society; 
of mind, reason, conscience, heart, imag- 
ination and creative will; led ever by the 
sacred beacon lights of hope and faith, the 
angels of eternal progress and principle. 

As he lays his body down in the dust, 
or sees his beloved ones fade from his 
grasp into the Unknown, together with 
all his vanishing ambitions or possessions, 
there ever remains behind his fading 
flesh, that enduring “Skeleton-of-Struc- 
ture,”’ revealing its ordered relations of 
Unity, Harmony, delicately balanced Sym- 
metries, and metrical Cadences of adjust- 
ment in Number, Proportion, Disposi- 
tion, and Fitness to time, space and pur- 
pose; pressing home upon his children 
the eternal presence of abiding Plan in 
Wisdom, Beauty and Rational Law, to 
which all destiny must ultimately con- 
form. These are now becoming the 
object of supreme interest and practical 
research, for on them we find everything 
in our life depends! Says Professor Dol- 
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bear: “Every physical phenomenon runs 
back at last into an Etheric Principle.” 
And this is seen to be an attribute of 
“Spirit” or Intellectual Ratiocination. 
And another philosopher aptly adds: 
“The supreme result of all scientific prog- 
ress is the revelation of the simplicity 
rather than complexity of all Law. Man 
is advancing to an intelligent grasp and 
reverent recognition of the series of Nat- 
ural Laws that govern the Universe, whose 
marvelous scope and adaptability eaceed 
in power and beauty anything imagination 
could conceive!” 

What Holy Writ primordially and poeti- 
cally suggested in those majestic lines of 
its poet, King David: 

“The heavens declare the glory of God; 
The firmament sheweth his diwork. 


Day unto day uttereth » 
Night unto night sheweth Wisdom. 


There is no = nor language where their voice 
is not heard.” 


Or through its later Apostle: 


“Doth not even Nature itself teach you ? 
The invisible things of God are clearly seen in the 
things He has made;” 


are now reéchoed in our own mightiest 
voices of science, philosophy, prophecy 
and poetry; as where Whitman sings so 
gloriously to us all: 


“‘ Air, soil, water, fire—these are Words! 
I myself am A Word with them! 
My qualities interpenetrate with theirs, 
The great masters know the Earth’s Words 
And are themselves more than audible words. 
The truths of the earth continually wait, 
They are not to be concealed, either! 
They are imbued through all things, 
Conveying themselves willingly. 
To Her children the words of the eloquent dumb 
Mother never fail! 

The true words do not fail 

—for motion does not fail 

—and reflection does not fail! 
Also day and night do not fail! 
And the voyage we pursue does not fail! 
Wherever you are, Motion and Reflection are espe- 

cially for you 
The Divine Ship sails the Divine Sea for you. 
For none more than you is Immortality. 
The ony is to the singer, and comes back most to 
im! 


The teaching is to the teacher and comes back most 
to him!” 


Thus to-day our most human and edu- 
cational conscience is coming back more 
and more wholesomely, directly, sympa- 
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thetically, practically, to Nature Herself— 
better understood, better loved, better 
interpreted, and better applied to life. 
And we are casting away the outworn, 
rushing, corrupting and stifling methods 
born of artificial and conventional sys- 
tems, amid congested cities and scheming 
sects. 

It is amazing how widespread and gen- 
eral throughout foremost modern nations 
is this cosmic and international appeal— 
this reorientation of thought and practical 
method. It is showing its resistless ap- 
peal and regenerative power along multi- 
plex lines, not merely scientific, ethical and 
educational, but political, social, eco- 
nomic and commercial; for travel and 
commerce join obvious hands with intel- 
lectual research, moral sympathy, collect- 
ive experiences, necessities and conditions, 
- to weld together the processes and inter- 
ests of modern life; and every thrill of 
change or stress of invention is felt intu- 
itively and instantly throughout the more 
and more sensitized whole. 

Hence not only are peace congresses, 

international exhibitions, arbitration 
boards, and clearing-houses of thought 
and industry multiplying and unifying 
pinion, but clearly revealing New Prin- 
iples of social coéperation, political 
odrdination, and industrial interchange; 
as well as better educational methods in 
loser harmony with these irresistible 
influences. 

Subjective and objective modes of 
enlightenment; deductive and inductive 
methods of investigation; cultural and 
constructive processes of inculcation; the- 
‘retic and practical forms of expression, 
broadly uniting all sides of truth and 
experience, and closely associating these, 
from childhood up, directly with vital 
and personal relation in daily life between 
teacher and student, added to the closest 
acquaintance with outdoor nature, pro- 
ductive process, industrial exigency— 
these are become the newer, saner, whole- 
somer, happier, “more natural” methods 
of our best educational effort. 

It strives to prepare most broadly and 
appropriately the growing generations for 
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these enlarging necessities and efficiencies 
of our broader modern outlook. Woe to 
the pettier pedantries and sterile provin- 
cialisms of threadbare systems grown 
obsolete with time! Thus we find new 
institutions starting up, in many countries 
at once, along very parallel lines, striving 
to meet and answer the fuller and richer 
concept and conditions of the twentieth 
century. 

In England at Abbotsholme, under 
Doctor Reddie; in Germany, the Lan- 
derziehungsheim of Doctor Lietz; at 
Ilsenburg, in the Hartz; Haubinda in 
Thuringia, and Schloss Bieberstein near 
Frankfort; Glarisegg in Switzerland, on 
the shore of Lake Constance, under Frei 
and Zuberbuhler as founders; and at 
La Porte, Indiana, under Dr. Edward 
Rumely and his coadjutors, while the last 
is just beginning and tentative, the success 
of the others has been so pronounced that 
they are being multiplied also in France, 
Sweden, Poland and elsewhere. 

Heroic forerunners like Milton, Mon- 
taigne, Rousseau, Felenberg, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Ruskin, William Morris, Dorn 
Bosco, Dewey, and others, have been 
guiding public thought forward in many 
countries during the preceding century 
till the present time is ripe for virile and 
organic advances in the new direction 
named. They universally contain as 
chief elements of purpose, the supreme 
effort to unite, in some logical consistent 
way, the life of the student with the 
entire movement of life around him; espe- 
cially in the closest contact with nature’s own 
life and life processes. ‘They strive to give 
the school a family character, in which all 
members organically unite in a common 
life of mutual and practical helpfulness 

and investigation—in class-room, labo- 
ratory, library, studio, field, forest, camp, 
or traveling excursions, so that intimacy 
may directly develop a deeper interest 
alike in persons and professional princi- 
ples, practically seen in constant applica- 
tion and carried out under the direct 
examples of specialists. 

The buildings are located sufficiently 
in the open country to associate, in one 
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harmonious whole, the sports, studies, and 
various experiences, necessary to a well- 
rounded, growing youth. The various 
departments of science, literature, art, 
mechanics, chemistry, agriculture, horti- 
culture, forestry, and so forth, in close 
juxtaposition to practical applications. 
Many sources of illustration and inspira- 
tion abound and are seen on all their asso- 
ciated sides and mutual relations in the 
scheme of practical nature and social 
utility. And not only are students given 
every facility to test these facts, principles, 
and problems themselves directly—in and 
upon nature or her industries—but taken 
to visit and study their varied applications 
in adjacent or accessible localities, fac- 
tories, farms, museums, and so forth. 

As Professor John Dewey has well 
pointed out: “Verbal memory can be 
trained in committing tasks, and a certain 
discipline of reasoning power acquired 
through lessons in science and mathe- 
matics, but this is remote and shadowy 
compared with the training of the atten- 
tion and judgment in having to DO things 
with a Real motive behind and a Real 
Outcome Ahead.” 

Time was, in our own country as in 
others, when a scattered rural community 
admitted of one side of that splendid per- 
sonal discipline which comes from directly 
handling the raw materials necessary to 
home life, and participating personally in 
their production and manufacture. The 
lack of the other side, in general and social 
culture such as the growth of cities intro- 
duces, has so severely severed the first 
fundamental processes from the second 
finished stages of production in vast fac- 
tories and agglomerated tenements, that 
social evil and physical diseases have been 
vastly and alarmingly increased. It is 
the object of the New Movement to unite 
these two extremes in a wholesomer and 
more organic conjunction, and in sur- 
roundings more sane and morally stimu- 
lating for the mind and character of 
formative youth. As it was my own 
purpose in my book The Gate Beautiful, 
and when directing for a quarter of a cen- 
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tury the Artist-Artisan Movement in Edu- 
cation at several institutions in the East and 
West, to combine the subjective and object- 
ive sides of Beauty throughout her many 
phases of expression, and bring to vital 
union the splendid associate possibilities 
in varied sides of this balanced equation of 
forces; so it is the plan of these schools to 
go even further than this in the variety of 
departments and associated branches, 
even more directly associated with nature 
and general culture than was my own. 
It is a still stronger movement to the front 
and should be widely welcomed and imi- 
tated. 

Hence when we see at the head of such 
movements the condensed summary of 
their aspiration represented in such terms 
as these: To create such a center of varied 
activity, observation, reflection, executive 
ability, as shall introduce the Natural 
Way—from living experience, through 
living thought, to living achievement—in 
close contact with nature and life; teachers 
and pupils living together as a family; 
associating in unison the head, heart and 
hand, and developing all-sidedly the full- 
est interest in Life (subjective and object- 
ive) by individual effort and social spirit ; 
by beneficent efficiency, force of charac- 
ter, will and judgment; by the emotional 
imaginative, appreciative and creative 
faculties in unison; and giving every 
healthy opportunity to realize sound 
moral and mental nature within a sane 
physical nature; and by joyous task or 
sport, adding the buoyancy and inspira- 
tion of Beauty, Utility, and Self-Reliance; 
we have, I believe, the dawning of a New 
Day for youth; the coming of a purer con- 
stituency for “society”; the establish- 
ment of a loftier ideal of Industry, a 
nobler, more manly and womanly probity 
as regards usefulness; and that sympa- 
thetic, intelligent, practical acquaintance 
with Real Life which will guarantee to 
earth that Unitéd Brotherhood of Man 
which has been the Divine Ideal, the 
Dream and Aspiration of Ages! 

Joun Warp Srimson. 

La Porte, Indiana, 




















ROBERT INGERSOLL AFTER NINE YEARS: A STUDY. 


By Rev. J. T. Sunperianp, A.M. 


INE years have now passed since the 
death of Robert Ingersoll. Is it not 
possible after this length of time to look 
upon his work and influence without pas- 
sion, and to form something like a just 
estimate as to their character and value? 
Whether we approve or deprecate the 
views upon the Bible and religion held by 
this great iconoclast, there is no escaping 
the fact that by his lectures of unsur- 
passed eloquence, carried by the news- 
paper press everywhere and circulated 
widely in pamphlet form, he influenced in 
no small degree the popular religious 
thinking of his time. Has his influence 
been for good? or has it been for evil ? 
And to what extent is it likely to be per- 
manent ? 

As for myself, I watched Mr. Ingersoll’s 
career throughout its later years with con- 
stant attention. I heard him lecture 
many times. I have read nearly every 
thing that he gave to the public in printed 
form—and the amount of his published 
matter is large, probably much larger than 
is generally supposed. For fifteen years 
[ knew him personally, and I conversed 
with him much, and often very frankly 
and seriously on religious subjects. Asa 
result, although my own views have 
always been far from his, I have never 
been able to believe otherwise than that 
he was entirely honest in his utterances. 
Whether on sufficient grounds or not, he 
was at least.convinced of the truth of the 
things he spoke. He sincerely and ear- 
nestly believed that many of the concep- 
tions commonly entertained regarding 
the Bible, God, salvation, the future 
world, and religion generally, were untrue, 
and immoral. He believed that in point- 
ing this out, and in leveling against these 
conceptions all his shafts of logic, wit and 
invective, he was helping the progress of 
the world, and doing a service to human- 
ity. 
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Of course, even with sincere and honest 
motives a man may do much harm. 
Calvin was probably honest when he put 
Servetus to death. Many of the Roman 
Catholic inquisitors doubtless had what 
seemed to them good motives when they 
broke heretics on the wheel. The Puri- 
tans of New England were sincere in 
hanging Quakers and persons accused of 
witchcraft. For a man to do what will 
result in good tc the world instead of 
harm, he must have truth as well as hon- 
esty. 

The conclusions to which I find myself 
driven, concerning Mr. Ingersoll, are 
three. First, that he had certain limita- 
tions—-serious limitations for one who 
would deal with religious subjects; sec- 
ond, that in some respects his teachings 
were distinctly evil in their influence; 
third, that some of his teachings were true 
and important, and have already pro- 
duced and will continue to produce effects 
of value to men and to religion. 


I 


Of the limitations of Mr. Ingersoll 
which impaired his fitness for dealing 
satisfactorily with the serious religious 
subjects, two seem to me noticeable. 

First, he had an intense mind, but he 
had not an all-round mind. He was a 
born advocate, not a judge. No.man 
could present one side of a case more bril- 
liantly than he; but he always left you 
feeling that there was another side, and 
wishing for somebody to present that as 
brilliantly, so that you might have the 
whole case. This was notably true in all 
his lectures on the Bible and religion; 
and this was why the thousands who heard 
him and were carried fairly off their feet 
by his eloquence, were by no means so 
sure the next day, after they had had time 
to do a little cool thinking, that they 
wholly agreed with him, as they thought 
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they were at the close of his lecture the 
preceding night. Because of this want of 
judicial quality in his mind, and of all- 
round fairness in dealing with subjects, 
he was always more fascinating as a lec- 
turer than really convincing. 

His second limitation was in the direc- 
tion of his religious nature. He seemed 
to have no sense of reverence, no faculty 
of worship, no feeling of the Divine reality 
or presence, or of his own need of God. 
Most minds, I think all complete and 
normal minds, postulate, as a necessity 
to their own thinking, an Intelligence in 
the universe higher than their own, from 
whom both the order of the world and 
their own intelligence have somehow 
come. But Mr. Ingersoll did not seem 
to require any such thought of a Superior 
Mind. His recognition of his depend- 
ence on his fellow-men was clear and dis- 
tinct, but he had no recognition of de- 
pendence on God. It was if a planet 
should confess its relation to its fellow- 
planets, but not to the sun from which it 
and they all derived their existence. 
The thought of God, instead of drawing, 
seemed to repel him. Such great lines of 
religious insight as Isaac Watts’ 


“Oh, God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home,” 


seemed to awaken no response in his soul, 
and really to have no meaning to him. 

I think we must say that his lack on the 
upward, the divine, the godward side of 
his nature, was a limitation, and a limita- 
tion that affects all his writings on religion, 
giving them a superficiality which is very 
apparent and often painful. The great 
realities of religion can only be written 
about intelligently by one who feels their 
reality; just as music can be written about 
intelligently only by one who has music in 
his soul, or art by one who feels the reality 
of beauty. 

These two lacks in Mr. Ingersoll’s 
mind seem to go far toward accounting 
for his being an agnostic. He was not an 


atheist, as some have accused him of 
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being. He had too keen a mind to com- 
mit the absurdity of affirming that God is 
not. He simply said, “I have no clear or 
sufficient evidence that God is.” 

I think the same lacks account also for 
the feebleness of his hold upon the thought 
of immortality. He did not deny immor- 
tality. On the contrary, he often spoke 
of it as a beautiful hope, and one that 
might with some reason be entertained. 
In his well-known address delivered at 
the funeral of his brother, he declared, 
“In the night of death, hope sees a star, 
and listening love can hear the rustling of 
a wing. He who sleeps here, when dying, 
mistaking the approach of death for the 
return of health, whispered with his last 
breath, ‘I am better now.’ Let us be- 
lieve, in spite of doubts and dogmas and 
tears and fears, that these dear words are 
true of all the countless dead.” His per- 
haps still better known address delivered 
at the grave of a friend’s child, he closed 
with these words, “We, too, have our 
religion, and it is this: Help for the living 
—hope for the dead.” 

It is something, it is much, to have such 
ahope. But the Christian world believes 
that there is something better still for men. 
It is a hope that does not tremble and 
flicker, but that burns with a clear and 
steady flame. It is a hope rising into 
faith—a faith that sees the future reality 
as if it were present, and finds in it a con- 
stant comfort and inspiration for daily 
life. 


II. 


Let me notice now some ways in which 
I cannot but think Mr. Ingersoll did harm. 

First, he treated the Bible unfairly. 
Many of his utterances concerning the 
Bible were true, and needed to be spoken. 
Many of the errors, “ mistakes of Moses” 
and of other biblical writers, self-contra- 
dictions, unscientific statements, immoral 
teachings and practices, and low repre- 
sentations of God which he was accus- 
tomed to point out in the Old Testament, 
are simply undeniable. We may wish 
they were not there, but they are. We 




















may try to explain them away or cover 
them up, but it is of no use. Every 
respectable biblical scholar of our day 
admits that they are there. Nor does a 
man need to be a biblical scholar to see 
them. He only needs to be an honest 
man, reading with ordinary intelligence. 

What we have a right to complain of is 
that Mr. Ingersoll gave to these imperfec- 
tions a prominence that does not belong 
to them, and because of them unjustly 
condemned the whole book. 

What would be thought of a man who, 
professing to give us a correct picture of a 
state should paint for us only its sands and 
marshes and barren mountain-sides, leav- 
ing out its fertile hills and valleys, its 
grain fields and orchards, its country 
homes and lovely villages and thriving 
cities? Yet, this is essentially what Mr. 
Ingersoll did systematically and_per- 
sistently in his lectures and writings on 
the Bible. The truth is, the Bible is a 
great and valuable book entirely aside 
from and in spite of its mistakes and its 
crudities of science (which, coming as they 
did from an age before science was born, 
it could not but contain), and in spite of 
traces of certain social, moral and relig- 
ious barbarisms which were a part of that 
early time. 

Mr. Ingersoll protested against full- 
grown men in the nineteenth century 
believing such stories as those of a talking 
serpent, a speaking ass, a spring bursting 
out of a jawbone, a stream of water fol- 
lowing the Israelites up hill and down 
through the desert, a woman made out of 
a human rib, Noah and his ark, Jonah 
and the whale. And he was right in his 
protest. ‘To try in our day to believe that 
such pious legends and myths are his- 
toric facts is to debase one’s intellect and 
trample upon reason. 

He protested against the idea that an 
infinitely wise and good Being could do 
such things as command Joshua to drive 
out the Canaanites from their houses and 
murder them, men, women and innocent 
babes; or inspire David to curse his 
enemies and to pray that their little ones 
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might be dashed against a stone; or give 
orders to Moses sanctioning human 
slavery; or command witches to be put 
to death; or curse the world, dooming 
untold millions of human beings to sin and 
misery in this life, and in the next to ever- 
lasting torments, because of the eating of 
an apple by Adam and Eve in a Paradise 
garden. This protest was just and 
needed—needed in the interest of moral- 
ity, needed in the interest of religion. _ I 
do not complain of it. But I complain 
that he laid an emphasis upon these 
things such as made them seem the chief 
part of the Bible, when they are not. 1 
complain that he persistently ignored, as 
if it had had no existence, that other far 
larger and more conspicuous part of the 
Bible which is all aglow with things pure, 
true, tender, sweet, noble, heroic. I com- 
plain that he ignored the Twenty-third 
Psalm, and many others equally lofty, 
and the magnificent closing chapters of 
Isaiah, and the noble poem of Job, and 
the garnered wisdom of the Proverbs, 
and the ringing condemnations of wrong 
and impassioned pleas for righteousness 
with which the Prophets abound, and the 
matchless Sermon on the Mount, and the 
Parables of Jesus, and Paul’s golden 
chapter on “Charity,” and all those noble 
parts of the Bible which can no more be 
left out in any fair treatment of the book 
than the sun, moon and stars of first mag- 
nitude can be left out in any proper study 
of astronomy. What the world needs is 
not to throw the Bible away, but to treas- 
ure its good, and lay aside that in it which 
is outgrown. 

Another way in which it seems clear 
that Mr. Ingersoll did harm, was, in 
treating religion unfairly. Indeed, he 
treated religion as unfairly as he did the 
Bible. While now and then, in some very 
slight way, he drew the line between good 
religion and bad, intelligent and unintel- 
ligent, reasonable and unreasonable, eth- 
ical and unethical, too generally he jum- 
bled all together and condemned or made 
light of all, with little or no discrimina- 
tion. 
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True, in nearly every age of the past, 
and in nearly every land of the world, 
religion has been allied with mu’ that is 
dark and cruel. In the name of religion, 
dungeons have been built, martyr fires 
have been kindled, persecutions have 
been waged, blighting superstitions have 
been laid upon men’s minds. In the 
name of religion, too often, the bigoted 
and the bad have held the reins of power, 
and the noble, the intelligent and the good 
have been overridden and trodden in the 
dust. But this does not make it true that 
religion has, been only a curse to the 
world, or a greater curse than a blessing. 
These facts argue for reform, not for 
annihilation of religion. Shall we wish 
to annihilate our rivers because some of 
them sometimes overflow their banks, and 
destroy property or create malaria? Shall 
we say, better that there be no fire in the 
world, because fire sometimes burns us, 
destroys our homes, sweeps out of exist- 
ence great cities? Shall we say that the 


sun is a curse because by its shining it 


smites down the traveler in the desert ? 
On the contrary, fire and river and sun are 
all good. So, no less, is religion. Relig- 
ion is a fire that has warmed the world as 
no other fire has. Religion is a river the 
stream whereof makes glad the weary 
hearts of men as no other stream has ever 
made them glad. Religion is a sun 
which has shone upon the world with a 
light than which none holier or more life- 
giving has ever fallen on humanity. The 
time has not yet come when burdened, 
sorrowing, struggling, sinning men can 
give up the hope, the consolation, the 


strength, the incentive to duty, the moral 


girding that come from religion. 

It will always remain a ground for just 
criticism of Mr. Ingersoll that in the 
treatment of sacred things he was irrev- 
erent and flippant. To be sure, he in- 
sisted that people regard things as sacred 
which they ought not to regard thus, and 
that the quickest way to open their eyes is 
to laugh at them; just as the Psalmist of 
old laughed at the idols which men in his 
day worshiped, which had eyes, yet saw 
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not, ears, yet heard not, and hands, yet 
handled not; and just as Elijah laughed 
at the prophets of Baal when they could 
not kindle the altar wood with fire from 
heaven. Doubtless there is something of 
truth in this view. We may very well 
appreciate not a little of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
wit and humor and good-natured raillery, 
and even sarcasm. And yet, surely there 
are some things in this world that are too 
holy to be trodden over by the thoughtless 
feet of laughter and jokes. Surely there 
are some places where if men go it should 
be with soft tread, reverent tone, and un- 
covered head. Mr. Ingersoll seemed to 
forget this. Thus he pained the hearts 
not only of the ignorant and the narrow, 
but of many of the most intelligent and 
broad-minded men and women. And 
at the same time he set a sort of fashion 
among those who heard him and were 
fascinated with his fine powers, of irrev- 
erent and flippant dealing with the most 
sacred things of religion and life, the evil 
influence of which has not yet passed 
away. 
Ill. 


I come now to the questions, Did Mr. 
Ingersoll do any good ? and if so, what? 
Here I find myself compelled to speak 
quite as emphatically as on the other 
points considered. Notwithstanding his 
limitations and his evil influence in some 
ways, in certain important directions I 
believe he did much good. 

First, to look at his character outside 
of what is generally considered religion, 
he was a very humane man. 

He opposed capital punishment, be- 
cause he believed that it does not serve the 
ends of justice, and because he would not 
legalize the taking of human life. 

He opposed vivisection (at least, vivi- 
section as too often practiced) on the 
ground of its unjustifiable cruelty. 

At the time of the anti-slavery struggle, 
he was on the side of the slave, believing 
that a man with a black skin had as much 
right to his freedom as a man with a white 
skin. 























He pleaded the cause of our much- 
abused and much-wronged Indians. 

Women, children and the home never 
had a warmer friend than he. Always his 
heart was warm and his tongue eloquent 
for the suffering, the wronged, the de- 
pendent. 

He had a great dislike for war. He 
served for a time in the war for the Union, 
and with no lack of bravery; but he said 
he could never fire at the enemy without 
thinking of those who were being made 
widows and orphans. This was a great 
credit to him. How well would it be if 
some of our so-called “ Christian ” fighters 
who slaughter men seemingly without a 
twinge of conscience, would learn a lesson 
in humanity and Christianity from this 
so-called “infidel”! 

His quick sympathy and strong sense of 
justice felt deeply the wrong of the war of 
“criminal aggression” carried on in the 
Philippines, and he lifted up his voice to 
declare: “Our arms are not adding glory 
to the flag, but staining that starry emblem 
of freedom with the blood and the tears of 
a people fighting for the right of self- 
government.” 

But we need not confine ourselves to 
humanitarian matters. Mr. Ingersoll ren- 
dered important service to religion. 

For one thing, with the terribly keen 
lance of his wit and satire, he pricked the 
bubbles of many ecclesiastical and theologi- 
cal shams, hypocrisies, pretenses, make- 
believes. For this he was not generally 
thanked, but it was a real service to the 
world, and to religion, all the same. 

A second thing he did. He gave the 
world what ought to have been recognized 
as a lesson in faith. ‘The world called Mr. 
Ingersoll a skeptic, and calls him so still. 
[n some respects doubtless he was. But 
in certain directions, and those very fun- 
damental, he was a man of splendid and 
unwavering faith. He had faith in rea- 
son. He believed in inquiry, and in 
search for truth. He believed that all 
truth is safe. There is no higher or more 


important form of faith than this. Con- 
trast this with the so-called faith of those 
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religious teachers who warn men against 
trusting reason, who fear free inquiry, and 
who denounce the higher criticism of the 
Bible as skepticism and infidelity! If 
our churches had half as much faith in 
truth as Mr. Ingersoll had, we should 
hear less talk about heresy, and see less 
opposition to progress in religious thought. 

In some other directions Mr. Ingersoll 
had faith. He had faith in right, in 
justice, in the Golden Rule, in the 
brotherhood of man, in love, in peace, in 
the moral order of the universe. It was 
because he had faith in right that he 
denounced wrong, even when he found 
it in the Bible. It was because he had 
faith in justice and love that he refused to 
believe in any God who could hate a part 
of the human race or create an eternal 
hell. It was because he had faith in the 
Golden Rule and the brotherhood of . 
man, that he defended the black, the red 
and the brown man’s rights, as just as 
sacred as the white man’s. It was be- 
cause he had faith in peace that he took 
his stand by the side of Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, in saying to Christen- 
dom—that Christendom which has al- 
ways been so ready to draw the sword at 
every excuse—“ Put up your sword into 
its sheath.” When the Christian church 
gets more of such Christ-like faith as Mr. 
Ingersoll showed in these matters, the 
kingdom of heaven will come more 
speedily upon earth. 

Perhaps the most important religious 
service of all that Mr. Ingersoll rendered 
to his generation was, that he startled it 
into thinking. 

Persons who are in the habit of think- 
ing for themselves, naturally take it for 
granted that everybody else does the same. 
Nomistakecould begreater. Independent 
thinking is rare everywhere, but it is far 
more rare in connection with religion than 
anywhere else—because for centuries on 
centuries the religious world has been 
educated into the belief that it must not 
think, except in conformity with certain 
prescribed standards. 

Mr. Ingersoll more than perhaps any 
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other man of his time compelled men to 
think, whether they would or not. Look- 
ing about him he saw men everywhere 
holding views of the Bible which he 
believed had no basis in fact, and which 
made the volume a fetter upon the human 
mind; beliefs about God, which, under 
the pretense of honoring God, he believed 
blackened God’s character, and made him 
a tyrant and a monster; beliefs about 
man’s origin and nature and history on the 
earth, which he believed to be unscientific, 
opposed to fact, and in the highest degree 
depressing; beliefs about the future which 
fill that future with horror. In an en- 
lightened age like ours why do men con- 
tinue to hold such beliefs? he inquired. 
His answer was: Because they do not 
think, because they do not exercise 
reason, because they separate religion 
from the rest of life; while they think and 
inquire regarding everything else, in 
religious matters they shut their eyes and 
suppose it wicked to inquire. Mr. Inger- 
soll said: “I will do what I can to change 
this. No work can be more important. 
I will make men see; I will make men 
think.” And he did. By his eloquence, 
by his wit, by his ridicule, by his humor, 
by his retorts, by his scathing denuncia- 
tions, by his fiery invectives, by his jokes, 
by the many-sidedness and brilliancy and 
very extravagance of his speech, he set 
tens of thousands to thinking for them- 
selves on religious subjects, who had 
never thought for themselves on these 
matters before. 

True, when men have not been accus- 
tomed to think, but have always followed 
automatically the old traditions, until sud- 
denly, under the stimulus of an iconoclast 
like Ingersoll, they are awakened, and dare 
to burst their bonds and assert their intel- 
lectual independence, they are in some 
danger for a time of making wild work; 
just as water, when it bursts its dam, is 
likely at first to make wild work. 

But the remedy is not ceasing to think, 
as some would have us believe. The 
remedy is time and more thinking. 

What will be the final result of all this 
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new awakening of thought and inquiry 
which is making its appearance and 
which has been caused partly by men like 
Mr. Ingersol]—this testing of theological 
foundations; this re-reading of the Bible 
in the light of reason and science and free 
inquiry; this trying of every doctrine of 
Christianity as it was never tried before ? 
Every decade seems to make the answer 
more clear and certain. The result will 
be, ideas of the Bible more intelligent, 
more reasonable, more true, and in the 
end more helpful to men: conceptions of 
God elevated and purified; conceptions 
of humanity ennobled, and a religion 
more rational, more progressive, more 
practical, more ethical, more acceptable 
to thoughtful men, more beneficent in its 
influence upon the world. 

Men like Mr. Ingersoll are the product 
of the theology which has been long domi- 
nant in Christendom. Given a theology 
so speculative, so unreasonable, so full of 
cruelty and injustice, so burdened with 
low ideas of God and human nature, so 
hostile to freedom of thought and to 
religious progress as much of the theology 
of Christendom has been, and then, given, 
many Christian churches, preachers and 
religious teachers, bent on holding on to 
that theology in spite of reason and the 
growing intelligence of our modern age, 
and it was inevitable that Ingersolls 
should arise, to protest, to expostulate, to 
scoff, to strike out in wild ways for free- 
dom from the bondage, and to smite 
fiercely the good sometimes with the evil. 

There is no way to prevent the rise of 
Ingersolls, except to give the world a 
religion satisfying to the heart and con- 
science and reason of men. Give us a 
Christianity that is really light and love, 
and men like Mr. Ingersoll, if they take a 
stand regarding it at all, will be on its side. 

Concerning Jesus, Ingersoll said, “To 
that great and serene peasant of Galilee | 
gladly pay the tribute of my admiration 
and my tears. I see in him a great and 
genuine man. If he should come to the 
earth again he would find me his friend.” 
Would Jesus refuse Mr. Ingersoll’s friend- 


























ship? I cannot believe it. I like to 
believe that Jesus is the friend of many 
who have never been known by his name. 
I like to think of Jesus and Buddha as 
friends. I like to think of Jesus and 
Socrates, and Jesus and Epictetus, as 
friends. If there is a world of light to 
which noble souls go, how can they fail to 
find one another? If Jesus is now what 
he was on earth, surely we must believe 
that he has love and welcome for one who 
preached so earnestly as Mr. Ingersoll did 
for half a lifetime one-half of his Gospel— 
that. of Human Brotherhood—even if 
those agnostic eyes were too dim to see 
the other glorious half—that of the Divine 
Paternity. 

Whatever there may have been in Mr. 
Ingersoll or his teaching that deserves to 
be condemned, at least for one thing all 
right-minded men should give him honor: 
He dared to think for himself, and to 
stand by his convictions at any cost. 

And the cost was not light. In the 
later years of his life he received large pay 
for his utterances. It was not so always. 
For many years his “infidelity” was an 
expensive thing, something which stood 
right across his path to professional 
success, to popularity, to wealth, to politi- 
cal preferment. Men would not employ 
him as a lawyer because he was an 
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“infidel.’” Caucuses would not nominate 
him, the people would not vote for him, 
because he was an “infidel.’’ Aside from 
his “ infidelity” he early became the most 
popular man in the West. When asked 
what it cost him to publish his book con- 
taining the oration on “The Gods,”’ he 
replied, “It cost me the governorship of 
Illinois.” Everybody understood that 
there was hardly a position within the gift 
of the people that might not have been 
his, if he had been a member of an evan- 
gelical church. Many urged him to 
“keep still” regarding his unpopular 
views on religion. He answered, “It is 
much more important for me to do what 
I can to give men light, and to break down 
religious superstition and bigotry, than it 
is to be Senator from Illinois or United 
States minister to a foreign power.” 

In an age like ours, when brave and 
honest thinking is so much at a discount, 
and when such multitudes of men before 
they speak inquire, What is politic? 
What is the popular thing to say ? we may 
well be grateful for the example of a man, 
whether he was on our side or not, and 
whether he uttered our words or not,— 
who had the courage to think for himself, 
and who dared to speak what-he believed 
true. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


“WHY RACE-SUICIDE WITH ADVANCING CIVIL- 


IZATION ?” 


A REPLY. 


By SoLtomon SCHINDLER. 


N THE December (1908) number of 

Tue Arena I propounded the above 
question, and in the February (1909) 
number of the same magazine there ap- 
peared three answers from the pens of 
eminent sociologists. The Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes 
and Mrs. Helen Campbell, all well-known 
in the literary world, did me the honor to 
offer an answer to my query in articles 
which amply paid for their perusal be- 


cause they supplied the readers of THe 
Arena with excellent food for thought. 
None could have read their opinions on 
that subject with keener interest, greater 
pleasure and more grateful appreciation 
than did I; therefore do I crave sincerely 
their pardon when I maintain that none 
of these writers have hit the bull’s-eye of 
the target, that in fact they have not even 
touched the “why” of my question. 
Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that 
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they should have stumbled into a pitfall. 
In their eagerness to find and propose a 
remedy, a panacea for the evil which they 
could not help but admit, they changed 
the sights of their guns and their shots 
went astray. 

It is not my purpose to critically review 
their otherwise admirable articles. ‘To be 
sure, the readers of THE ARENA are intel- 
ligent and able judges who need no inter- 
preter to tell them what an article con- 
tains. Still I will remind them that all 
three of these writers agreed with me and 
conceded that race-suicide with advanc- 
ing civilization is a fact and not merely 
the nightmare of a bilious pessimist. ‘The 
cause of the evil they ascribed to either a 
growing sense of responsibility by which 
the “civilized” parent is oppressed, or to 
the unsound social conditions of the pres- 
ent age which permit the rich to exploit 
the poor, the employer to take advantage 
of the needs of the laborer. In either case 
they say a new order of things would 
remove the evil tendencies. ‘They claimed 
that a regulated or restricted propagation 
of the species has the advantage of offer- 
ing quality in place of quantity; they also 
held that mere poverty prevents parents 
from raising a numerous progeny. These 
claims would hold good if race-suicide 
were found only among the submerged 
and unintelligent classes, but quite to the 
contrary. ‘The upper middle classes and 
the rich are as much and more affected by 
the evil than are the poor. After all my 
question was not: What can be done or 
what should be done to check race-suicide, 
but merely what are its causes, or, rather, 
why does it appear simultaneously with 
advanced civilization? Molded in an- 
other form the question would be: Why 
do we not find it among the people of the 
East who do absolutely nothing in a com- 
munal way for the welfare of the child, 
while it has risen to be a danger in Western 
countries where nation, state and com- 
munality vie with one another to secure for 
the child the best opportunities for a use- 
ful and happy life? Should not the very 
efforts of advanced civilization naturally 
reduce to a minimum the fear of the 
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parent, lessen the personal responsibility 
and defy poverty ? 

The causes for the tendency to race- 
suicide which goes with advancing civil- 
ization must, therefore, be sought else- 
where, even at the risk that when found 
no cure could be discovered. Will the 
interested reader follow me now in my 
research ? 

Every living organism from the smallest 
to the largest is composed of independent 
yet inter-dependent cells. The very fibers 
of our nervous system are merely colonies 
of neurons that hold together as if by 
mutual consent. These cells are charged 
with vital forces that are yet unknown to 
us. They live, multiply and die to be 
replaced by the offspring. In the life of 
any organism there will be found a time 
of expansion or growth until a certain 
point of perfection is reached. During 
that period the cells will vigorously propa- 
gate their diminutive species. Then will 
come a time of decline. The organism 
having reached the height of its destina- 
tion will cease to expand and will begin to 
deteriorate until finally it will pass away 
in death. In that state the cells, too, wil! 
lose their vital expanding forces and cease 
to multiply as vigorously as they did 
heretofore. 

This observation can be verified every 
day and particularly on the human being. 
We go through infancy, childhood, boy- 
hood and manhood to a certain climax 
when the decline begins that no power in 
the world can retard or check. Old age 
comes and we totter to the grave. ‘The 
same colonies of cells which in our youth 
have made us bloom in beauty and 
strength are acting as deteriorating and 
destructive forces when the downward 
course of life sets in. The first symptom 
of their decadence is that they fail to mul- 
tiply in the same degree as they did 
before, that they lose their virility. 

A people, a nation and a race, a species, 
is an organic body precisely like the 
human organism or the organism of an 
animal, plant, yea, a mineral. We men 
and women are merely independent yet 
inter-dependent cells of the larger com- 




















munity. Generations come and go, mak- 
ing up the life of the larger organism, 
which is subject to the same laws as are 
the cells that help to compose it. It has 
its own life. A people is born, passes to 
childhood, boyhood, manhood, to a cer- 
tain apparently foreordained perfection or 


ripeness which we may call civilization, ° 


and then it begins to go down, down to 
death. 

The history of mankind is unfortunately 
a lost book tous. We have in our posses- 
sion only the few last torn pages of the 
perished volumes. If we knew what the 
previous pages contained we might re- 
ceive indisputable evidence that many 
civilizations have preceded ours. Em- 
pires, nations and races have come and 
gone after they had run their course. 
Whatever little we know of the past shows 
us that whenever a nation had reached 
the climax of its life, its ripeness, it became 
senile and its decay was always accom- 
panied by a tendency to race-suicide 
among the cells, the human beings com- 
posing it. Race-suicide was almost inva- 
riably the first symptom of the decline of a 
civilization. ‘The apple, when ripe, began 
to rot. Always after the climax of life 
was attained, always after a certain height 
of civilization was reached, did race- 
suicide appear, which is not a mere mania, 
a mere whim, but a natural law. The 
tendency to race-suicide can be likened 
to the disappearance of the joys of sex 
when senility approaches. 

I hope that I have now shown the 
“why” of my previous questions. How- 
ever, if the reader should ask me what 
remedy I could offer for what is known as 
and called an evil, I would fail to answer. 
We might as well ask for an elixir of life 
to retard or stop the approach of death. 
The wheel of civilization can be turned 
backwards with as little success as we 
could return by some process from man- 
hood to childhood. As we men are 
forced to grow to maturity, so a nation is 
forced onward to the maturity of its civil- 
ization. Even the advice to return to the 
simple life may be well meant, but will 
remain forever a pious resolution. The 
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man who has learned to amuse himself 
with playing at billiards will never return 
to the once cherished game of marbles. 

Every life carries within itself the germ 
of death. The microscopic cell as well 
as man or a race or a nation must ulti- 
mately die. We are the successors of past 
civilization. A new civilization will suc- 
ceed ours. We must not measure time 
by the yard-stick of the human life. It is 
as absurd as would be the attempt to 
measure a human life by the life of a nerve 
cell. In our declining years even with the 
full knowledge dictated by experience that 
eventually we must die, we are loath to 
believe that the hour of final dissolution is 
near; so will it ever be difficult to con- 
vince people that as a social body they will 
pass away some day into oblivion; that 
their boasted civilization is nothing but 
the state of ripeness which precedes the 
downfall. They will as little understand 
or wish to understand a symptom such as 
is race-suicide as does an octogenarian 
understand or wish to understand the 
symptoms of his failing health. 

It will not surprise me at all when these, 
my deductions, will be shoved aside by 
many readers with the exclamation: 
“Black pessimism! Gross materialism!” 
True, our innate craving for existence 
shudders at the idea of death. His men- 
tal outfit will not permit man to think of 
himself as non-existent. That is a limi- 
tation of our brain power. I do, there- 
fore, not care what labels will be affixed 
to me. No matter what opiate might be 
contained in the term “ spirituality,” who 
can deny that we are “matter” and as 
such subject to the laws of matter. If 
the daily experience that death feeds on 
life, and life feeds on death is to be called 
pessimism, would another name change 
the fact? The closing of one’s eyes to 
facts will never alter them; the proverbial 
ostrich might hide his head in order not 
to see the hunter, but that action of the 
bird will never remove his danger of being 
shot. The worst and most ridiculous of 
delusions is self-delusion. 

Sotomon SCHINDLER. 

Mattapan, Massachusetts. 





JESUS, WOMAN 


AND DIVORCE. 


By Rev. Rotanp D. Sawyer. 


HERE are two great forces that in 

the past fifty years have been 
mightily operating toward the emancipa- 
tion of woman: First, the changing indus- 
trial life which is giving her an economic 
independence; she is becoming no longer 
economically dependent on man, but 
can go out and earn her own living. Sec- 
ond, the teachings of Socialism. How- 
ever one regard the economic program of 
Socialism, the preaching of its doctrines 
are having a great effect on the thought of 
the day. Religion and art, as well as poli- 
tics and economics, are being transformed 
by it, and in this transformation woman 
is coming to the front as the equal of man. 
Nowhere is this seen more forcibly than 
in the changing view-point toward the 
marriage institution. ‘The harsh view of 
the past, which thrust down upon the head 
of woman the thorny crown of perpetual 
union with a man, however horrible such 
a union might be, which thrust her into a 
condition of slavery to drudgery, to bear 
and bury children—all this is slowly 
being removed. 

Nowhere is this changing attitude so 
clearly set forth as in Bebel’s Woman 
Under Socialism. This book is a library 
of information and analysis, but in one 
particular we are persuaded that Bebel 
falls into error. He says: “Jesus of 
Nazareth had the same contempt for 
womankind that is found always in the 
Oriental mind.” 

Bebel’s error arises from the fact that 
he assumes that the historic positions of 
the church correctly set forth Jesus’ atti- 
tude. Now I propose to show that such 
is not so, and that the positions of the 
Catholic church, which says no divorce, 
and of the Protestant church, which says 
divorce for intolerable conditions but no 
remarriage, have no warrant whatsoever 
in Jesus’ teachings. Let us then examine 


the teachings and attitude of Jesus of 
Nazareth toward woman and divorce. 

So acute a thinker as Professor Peabody 
of Harvard University says that “in the 
matter of marriage and divorce we have 
the only aspect of social life concerning 
which Jesus descends from the announc- 
ing of general principles to prescribe 
specific legislation.” So says Professor 
Seely and most of the commentators; in 
fact, this is the generally accepted position 
in the church. 

But on the other hand, so profound a 
man as Professor Bowne of Boston Uni- 
versity says: “The utterances of Jesus in 
the New Testament are not to be looked 
upon as final legislation in this matter. I 
am confirmed in this view by the fact that 
Christ seems to have contented himself 
with announcing general principles else- 
where, and also by the fact that Paul 
seems to have had quite another view of 
the matter.” 

And there are quite a number of 
scholars of repute to agree with Professor 
Bowne. Now when doctors thus dis- 
agree we must do a little investigating for 
ourselves, however great the risk, and we 
ask what did Jesus really teach? To 
understand His attitude we must under- 
stand the condition of his time. “ Woman- 
hood and workingmen have had one 
thing in common—oppression.”’ It seems 
strange that the mothers who have borne 
and reared the race, and the workers who 
have labored and sustained it should have 
been so cruelly treated by it, but such is 
the fact. 

Plato thanked the gods for eight favors, 
and the second was that he was not a 
woman. The devout Jew of Jesus’ day 
in his morning prayer thanked Jehovah 
that he was not a woman; and well he 
might, for nowhere has man been more 
bloodthirsty and brutal than in his treat- 
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ment of his female mate. Jesus Christ 
was a reformer, his mission was to uplift 
humanity, and he began to uplift where it 
was most downtrodden—the women and 
the workers. History shows no record of 
any leader who had a following of women 
like Jesus of Nazareth. As he went 
through the cities and villages the women 
ministered to him of their substance; 
nowhere in the New Testament is it 
recorded that he received any salary or 
support save that which came from 
women. The names of Magdalene, Sus- 
anna, Salome, the Marys, are all handed 
down to us, while the names of male fol- 
lowers are lost. Women rejoiced that in 
him they found the first one to give them 
justice, respect their worth and lift his 
voice in their behalf for the betterment of 
their condition. Even when the farce of 
a trial that ended in his death was being 
enacted, it was a heathen woman, Pilate’s 
wife, who, appreciating Jesus’ work for 
her sex, lifted her voice in his behalf. 
And when the mob hurried him to the 
place of crucifixion, “a great company of 
women followed with tears, lamenting and 
bewailing him.” Remembering that this 
was Jesus’ attitude toward women, and 
remembering her condition was degraded 
and enslaved, let us ask what was his 
teaching to her on the marriage relation. 

It is recorded in two places in the Gos- 
pels: first, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and later elaborated and repeated in 
answer to the questions of the ecclesiastics 
on the matter. In the first instance, 
Jesus said: “Ye have heard it said, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, but I say unto 
you, whoever looks on a woman and lusts 
after her commits adultery. It was said 
also, Whosoever puts away his wife, let him 
give her a bill of divorcement, but I say 
every one who puts away his wife, save 
for unfaithfulness, makes her an adul- 
teress: and whosoever shall marry her 
commits adultery.” 

Now this is directed entirely to men and 
is for men; it is an enjoinment upon them 
of honorable treatment of women in the 
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matter of chastity, and a command as to 
their treatment of women as their wives, 
and saying to them that their putting 
their wives away as they did was wrong 
unless the wife had been untrue. There 
is here no legislation, no discussion even 
of marriage and divorce, no reference to 
the customs of monogamy and polygamy, 
both of which were practiced all about 
him, but a defense of the rights of woman. 

Let us look to the fuller teaching of 
Jesus recorded in the Gospel, brought out 
when the ecclesiastics inquired about this 
teaching of his. They asked: “Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
every cause?” Notice this question—Is 
it lawful for a man to put away his wife? 
It was the question of the Pharisaic 
schools of Shammai and Hillel, one school 
contending that unchastity was the only 
cause for divorce, the other saying that 
divorce could be for almost any cause— 
poor cooking, and the like. The right of 
a woman to divorce a husband had no 
place in Hebrew thought; hence the 
appeal to Jesus was merely to settle a 
point of the Jewish law, and it cannot be 
stretched into a matter of legislation for 
an entirely different condition of affairs 
two thousand years later. It may con- 
tain a principle we can follow, a spirit to 
apply, but nothing more. In the ques- 
tion asked there was no thought of the 
abstract question of divorce, no idea of a 
woman’s right to be divorced, but merely, 
could a man set his wife adrift whenever 
he wanted? And Jesus’ answer to this 
question was: “He (God) that made 
them from the beginning, made them male 
and female. For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother and shall cleave 
to his wife; and the twain shall become 
one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder. 
And I say to you, whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except for fornication, and 
shall marry another, commits adultery: 
and he that marrieth her when she is put 
away commits adultery.” 

This answer analyzed is: 


i 
i 
: 
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First: God made the sexes, male and 
female; they are of equal dignity and 
worth. 

Second: Marriage is right between the 
sexes; the two make one flesh as the 
Hebrew puts it—“the entire man.” Or, 
as Kant says, “Man and woman jointly 
constitute the complete being; one sex 
supplements the other. And so modern 
science agrees, that the sex-relation is 
neither moral nor immoral, but neces- 
sary.” ' 

Third: A reiteration of his former dec- 
laration as to the rights of woman. 

That is all there is in the teachings of 
Jesus on divorce. The contention of the 
ritualistic churches vanishes upon investi- 
gation, and their position is unwarranted 
in any of the sayings of Jesus that have 
been preserved to us. All that Jesus 
taught was: (1) the lawfulness of mar- 
riage; (2) the ideal that the monogamic 
union was best; (8) that, as Robert Dale 
Owen pointed out in his debate with 
Horace Greely, “the teachings of Jesus, 


fairly construed, designate that where 
there is that infidelity of heart which 
defeats the purpose of marriage there is 
cause for divorce.” 

So, then, instead of Jesus having a con- 
tempt for woman, we find him her first 
great friend in history; and instead of his 
teachings being to suppress divorce, we 
find them the fountain-head of greater 
freedom in the marriage contract. As 
Governor Altgeld once said, “'The number 
of divorces is in proportion to the progress 
made in the emancipation of woman.” 
This is an emancipation that Jesus him- 
self started, for which he must receive the 
credit or bear the blame. In those coun- 
tries where the teachings of Jesus are not 
found, and where women are still beasts 
of burden, there are found no divorces, 
and the marriage contract is still the same 
one-sided, unjust, harsh affair as was that 
of the day and country of Jesus, and 
against which his great heart so justly 
rebelled. Rotanp D. Sawyer. 

Ward Hill, Massachusetts. 
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WELL-KNOWN editor in offering 

opposition to the granting of con- 
stitutional government to peoples sup- 
posed to be incapable of conducting their 
affairs, has observed : 

“No people can enjoy the reality of con- 
stitutional government until it acquires 
political habits and discipline.” 

Now, while it is true that a people un- 
schooled in self-government will be liable 
to make mistakes and fall far short of 
those who have long been accustomed to 
govern themselves, it is equally true that 
the only way for a people to learn to rule 
themselves is by practice, which will give 
them the proficiency that comes only 


through the discipline of experience. 
Tyrants have always urged that the people 
could not govern themselves, while the 
people have very frequently thought other- 
wise, even where the ruling class has been 
of the same blood and tongue. The 
child learns to walk after repeated trials, 
but the fact that he falls now and again is 
no valid reason for keeping him forever in 
a cradle. The swimmer makes many 
unsuccessful attempts before he becomes 
proficient; yet if he always remained on 
land he would never learn to swim. So it 
is in regard to infant nations and peoples 
who yearn for self-government. They 
might and doubtless would make many 

















mistakes, fail now and again, but every 
such failure would help them to master 
the great problem nearest their heart. 
The ardent and long-cherished dream of 
a nation for representative government 
promises capacity after trial and actual 
experiment have given them the needed 
experience. Parliamentary government, 
if it be anything like satisfactory, may 
require time. It may be, as one writer 
claims, that parliamentary institutions are 
not created in a day; but when their 
dream has been long cherished in the 
breast of a people, the miracle may burst 
on an astonished world with little warning. 
Witness the sudden bloodless revolution 
in Turkey. ‘This consummation, though 
it appeared the work of an hour, has in 
fact been ripening since long before 1876, 
and since that fateful year the movement 
which to the superficial observer seemed 
dead, has been steadily gaining power— 
steadily growing, until the hour arrived 
when it leaped into sudden life and be- 
came so irresistible that we find the old 
reactionary forces which gathered around 
the Sultan scattered and destroyed. 

Even to-day many people believe that 
the present constitution will fail in time 
like the one granted some years ago. 
They base their belief on the conviction 
that the most Eastern of Eastern Mon- 
archs would find it impossible to be tied 
down. It is because some people have 
regarded it in that light that they place no 
more faith in it than in the constitution 
announced more than thirty years ago 
and revoked. ‘To discerning minds, how- 
ever, it is clear that the change is more 
than superficial; that it is the indication 
of a deep and widespread influence, intel- 
lectual and moral, stirring Ottoman soci- 
ety towards a higher stage of civilization 
and civic rights. Immense numbers have 
been affected by that influence; and his 
Majesty, the Sultan himself, has been 
moved by the self-same forces. That in- 
fluence cannot be arrested hereafter nor 
the movement which has resulted from 
it and culminated in a constitution. It 
is an assertion of the will of the people, 
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of the ablest and most active among them. 

The attitude of Western nations in the 
presence of this revolution has been as 
significant as it is inspiring. The fact 
that the traditional enemies of Turkey— 
Austria and Russia—have resolved to 
watch the progress of the revolution in 
Turkey with a benevolent eye; that his 
Majesty King Edward was prompted to 
telegraph a message of congratulation to 
the Sultan for the promulgation of the 
Turkish Constitution, and even Germany 
wishes to be taken for a god-father to the 
new constitution; while President Roose- 
velt, of this most enlightened republic, 
congratulated the Young Turks on their 
grand achievement for constitutional gov- 
ernment, is just sufficient to prove that 
constitutional government is in the opin- 
ion of the nations suitable for Turkey, and 
that Young ‘lurks have wholly or in part, 
capacity and sobriety essential for their 
exceedingly difficult task. 

The Ottoman nation is not composed 
of Mohammedans alone; it includes 
Christians and Jews. It is the sentiment 
of nationality, and not of religion, that 
sways them all. Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians and Jews all feel as one nation and 
act together for the achievement of com- 
mon national ends; and this infusion of 
Christians and Jews excludes the possi- 
bility of a separate Moslem nationality 
animated exclusively by a religious senti- 
ment. A constitution in Turkey is im- 
possible with Christians and Jews left out. 

The result of the Turkish revolution 
affords a suggestive lesson to the govern- 
ment in my country, India, as it shows 
that men who have been brought up under 
theocratic and autocratic influences and 
surrounded by the corruption supposed 
to be inseparable from Oriental life may 
develop an aptitude for democratic asso- 
ciations and fitness for profiting by what- 
ever is good in modern civilization. 

A writer in the Westminster Gazette, 
referring to the proclamation of the con- 
stitution from David’s Tower in the city 
of Jerusalem, exclaims: 

“As we look round the world we see 
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everywhere among the ancient races this 
process going forward. How long can it 
last? we ask ourselves. How can they, 
who came so suddenly into ‘modernism,’ 
do in three weeks or three months what 
it has taken us three centuries of unceas- 
ing efforts and sanguinary conflict to 
bring about ?” 

It is a wonderful revolution, as the 
writer in the Gazette calls it, in every sense, 
and English writers are the foremost in 
declaring that everything is going on 
“miraculously well” in the changed 
Turkey, without the surface of society 
being disturbed even by a ripple. The 
whole svstem is changed as if in the 
twinkling of aneye. Yet ‘inglishmen will 
insist that Orientals are incapable of self- 
government. 

The story of Japan in recent years 
affords additional evidence in refuting 
this position. These Yankees of the 
Orient have demonstrated their fitness to 
govern themselves and have fairly stag- 
gered the imagination of Western civiliza- 
tion by the rapid progress and wonderful 
changes that have been brought about 
through them in the “unchanging East” 
within less than a decade. Though in 
Persia just at present things are in a bad 
way, owing to the rashness of a young 
sovereign, there can be little doubt but 
what the onward movement toward a 
representative government will soon be 
in full progress again, for the people have 
had a taste of the order for which they 
have long yearned. 

Is it reasonable to think, to borrow the 
words of Mr. Stead, editor of the Review 
of Reviews of London, that an earthquake 
which has shaken a continent from Tokio 
to Monastir will leave India untouched ? 
With what grace can Lord Morley refuse 
to grant some kind of constitution to 
India, when the Caliph at Constantinople 
finds the restoration of a constitution an 
alternative to his own disappearance ? 
It makes one wonder how Honest John 
Morley and other Englishmen—apostles 
of freedom—can resist the “rightly rising 
ambitions” of the Hindoos. 

It is not at al] clear on what principles 
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those who regard the ambition of Young 
Turkey as honorable and worthy of all 
praise, can be opposed to the identical 
ambition of the people of Hindostan. 
In the one case as in the other, what the 
people have becn demanding is a consti- 
tution defining the power of the executive 
and making the executive responsible to 
the nation. In the case of Turkey, a 
constitution has already been granted 
and the head of the British Empire has 
already done what he ought to have done. 
In India a constitution is yet to be con- 
ceded, even in its most rudimentary form; 
and yet surprise is often affected at the 
prevailing unrest in India by the very men 
who in the same breath would applaud 
the Young Turk party for the part they 
have played in bringing about the present 
transformation. Are things really so dif- 
ferent in India from what they are in 
Turkey? And if they are, is the advan- 
tage on the side of Turkey? Will the 
reactionary press have the fairness to say 
wherein the difference between India and 
Turkey lies, if not in the determination 
of the Indian bureaucracy, aided and 
abetted by this press, not to make any 
concession to the people, which is so 
unlike the appreciation of the situation 
shown by the Sultan? To say that the 
ambition of Young Turkey “to sweep and 
garnish her own mansion” is honorable, 
but that the same ambition in India is 
only another name for treason, is the 
climax of absurdity and insincerity. 

Let me cenclude this plea for the right 
of India to enjoy representative govern- 
ment, by making the following brief quo- 
tation from an able editorial in the New 
York Nation of July 30, 1908: 

“It brings another refutation of that 
gospel of inferior and superior races 
which has been made the basis of the 
brutal ethics of imperial conquest and 
exploitation. Islam may rule itself. Lib- 
erty and democracy are not the special 
gifts of the divinely endowed white Euro- 
pean races.” 

Rarmonan Dutt. 

University of California, 

Berkeley, California. 
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AS A POET 


JAMES RUSSEL 


By B. O. 


I 


T IS a wonderful gift, a God-like 
power, to be able to awaken the sleep- 
ing soul in man. Epictetus on one occa- 
sion said: “You carry a god about with 
you, and know nothing about it. Do not 
suppose that I mean a god of gold and 
silver; it is within yourself that you carry 
him.” 

This truth cannot be too impressively 
emphasized. The divine image is resi- 
dent in every child of earth, awaiting the 
magic word that shall free it from the 
thralldom of sense dominion and cast 
aside the mask which hides the true self. 
And yet how many journey from cradle 
to tomb without being startled into real 
life or awakened on the Godward side. 

Among the thinkers whose high func- 
tion it is to arouse the spiritual self, no 
class exerts so potent an influence, espe- 
cially upon the plastic brain of youth, as 
the poets. It has been said that, broadly 
speaking, all children are poets, be- 
cause they possess in so marked a 
degree that supreme gift of the imag- 
inative genius, the power of visualiza- 
tion; but unhappily this power of vis- 
ualizing, so strongly evidenced in the 
child mind, fades as fades the light of day 
after the sun sinks below the horizon, as 
the materialistic influences of life settle 
around youth and sense domination 
becomes more and more pronounced. 
But the poet, if he be true to the high 
trust imposed upon him, reawakens the 
sleeping ego to a realization of its higher 
self, lifts the mental vision from the clod 
to the star, riveting it upon that ideal 
which, as Hugo says, is “the stable type 
of ever-moving progress.” 

To the poet, however, as to others, is 
given the power of free-will. He may 
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respond to the divine promptings, be true 
to the vision and become one of the torch- 
bearers of civilization, leading humanity 
up the spiritual Alps; or, he may elect to 
tread the rose-strewn path of sensuous 
delight, in which event his songs, while 
moving men and awakening life on the 
sensuous plane, fail in that which should 
be the supreme achievement of the poet— 
the awakening of the prodigal from the 
dream of sensuous dominion to his true 
estate as the son of God, as a brother to 
all mankind—awakening him so that life 
becomes august—a mission, as Mazzini 
so happily puts it. 

To the poet who sees the truth in its 
splendor, duty becomes divine, and he, 
being faithful to his trust, becomes an 
enlightener, giving to men glimpses of the 
secret of secrets, the key to victory, joy 
and peace; for he knows, feels and is 
enabled to transmit to others the meaning 
of all-comprehending love, the true sig- 
nificance of Paul’s words when he ex- 
claimed : 

“Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not love, I 
am become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. 

“And though I have the gift of proph- 
ecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not love, I am nothing. 

“ And though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not love, it profit- 
eth me nothing.” 

He who is thus awakened intuitively 
understands the full meaning of Lowell’s 
lines when he says: 


“Not what we but what we share— 
For the gift the giver is bare.” 
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And speaking of Lowell suggests the 
fact that he was one of the true torch- 
bearers or awakeners who always appear 
in moral or spiritual crises, reflecting the 
aspirations of the higher social conscious- 
ness and in turn becoming fountains of 
inspiration for the millions. He justly 
holds a foremost place among the Ameri- 
can poets of freedom and progress by 
virtue of the’ great work he wrought in 
awakening the sleeping conscience of our 
people to a keener appreciation of the 
high duty devolving on a republic that 
essayed to be the moral leader of the 
world, the special exponent of freedom, 
fraternity and human rights. This most 
priceless service was wrought chiefly dur- 
ing a series of years when the poet’s splen- 
did imagination was under the willing 
guidance of one of the noblest of New 
England’s daughters. 

It is not, we think, too much to say that 
no other American poet, unless it be Whit- 
tier, has exerted anything like as profound 
an influence on the conscience side of 
Anglo-Saxon life as did Lowell in the 
flush and glory of young manhood. Yet 
his great service as a poet of progress, an 
apostle of democracy and freedom, was, 
for the most part, confined to less than a 
score of years. Early and late in life he 
was a conservative, largely under the sway 
of conventionalism. His life and writings 
in this respect present an interesting study 
to psychologists, for we are all largely the 
children of our ancestors, inheriting some 
or many of their strong and dominating 
characteristics; and when those ancestors 
come from different races marked by 
strong and often conflicting traits, it is not 
unfrequently the case that the offspring is 
richly dowered and many-sided. Some- 
times, however, the warring tendencies 
make the delicate, sensitive plate of the 
. mind respond to contradictory influences 
which for the moment appeal in a master- 
ful manner, especially when they come by 
way of the heart. 

In Lowell’s ancestors we find much 


that is illuminating when we seek an 
explanation for his wavering between con- 
ventionalism and humanitarian progress, 
conservatism and radicalism. On _ his 
father’s side his ancestors were sturdy, 
matter-of-fact New Englanders. Some 
of them were clergymen of the Unitarian 
and Congregational faiths, and here we 
find the spirit of freedom and liberalism, 
especially in regard to church and state, 
blended with the austerity and literalism 
of the New England mind. 

On the other hand, his mother was a 
daughter of the rugged northern islands 
that skirt the coast of Scotland, her father 


and her maternal grandfather both being 


‘born in the Orkney Islands. This mother 
\possessed a highly imaginative, mystic 
land poetic temperament; yet in religion 
we politics she and her people were rigid 
Episcopalians and ultra-Tories. 

Now the mind of James Russell Lowell 
reflected at times the strong and conflict- 
ing tendencies so marked in the lives of 
his progenitors. It was as though his 
brain was a delicate sensitive plate ready 
to respond to conservative or progressive 
impulses, to conventionalism or humani- 
tarianism. Of all our poets, his muse 
was the most palpably influenced by 
dominating currents that at times en- 
vironed him. 

As has been intimated, almost all sensi- 
tive natures exhibit the presence of war- 
ring influences in the mental world. 
Not unfrequently these exert a most 
unfortunate influence in life, unsettling 
the will and confusing the judgment at 
critical moments. In literature, Hamlet 
is the supreme type of this order of mind, 
and among American men of letters, 
Lowell offers a striking example of this 
interesting phenomenon. 

Thus we find his earliest poem, written 
at the time of his graduation from Har- 
vard, revealing a positive and aggressive 
spirit of conservatism and conformity to 

conventional thought. It was written at 
a time when New England was aflame 
with moral idealism. Emerson was pro- 
mulgating those lofty ethical and philo- 
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sophical ideals and concepts that are now 
becoming such a mighty wellspring of 
spiritual life. Dr. Channing was liberal- 
izing the religious thought of the time. 
Garrison and Whittier were awakening 
the nation to a realization of the funda- 
mental injustice of human slavery and so 
calling a sleeping people out of the moral 
lethargy into which the materialism of the 
market had lulled it. There was a great 
temperance wave stirring the people. 
New and high social and political ideals 
were being discussed, and, in short, New 
England was the vital center of a spiritual, 
humanitarian and patriotic renaissance 
such as the Republic had not known since 
the days of the great Revolution. Yet at 
this moment we find young Lowell in his 
commencement satirical poem exhibiting 
an “aristocratic and conservative bias.” 
The principal objects of his satire were 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas Carlyle, 
transcendentalism, the abolitionists, tem- 
perance workers, woman suffragists, and 
vegetarians. “In every case except the 
latter,” says one of his most discriminat- 
ing biographers, “the satire suffers from 
Lowell’s inability to grasp, even intellec- 
tually, the case for the defense.” 

After leaving Harvard, however, Lowell 
came into intimate relation with some of 
the young moral enthusiasts who made 
the New England of the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century a veritable sum- 
mer-time for ethical awakening and con- 
science activity. His sensitive mind be- 
gan at once to receive and reflect a new 
group of impressions. His sense of duty 
became awakened. It was shortly after 
this stirring of the nobler depths of the 
young poet’s nature that he went one 
evening to spend the week-end with a 
college classmate, a young Mr. White, 
who lived at Watertown. Here he met 
the young man’s sister Maria. She was a 
beautiful girl, a poet by nature, and a 
young woman possessing fine literary taste 
and critical judgment. But she was also 
a moral enthusiast in hearty sympathy 
with the great reformative movements 
that were so deeply stirring New England 
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life, which Lowell had so shortly before 
satirized in his class poem. She was 
instantly drawn to the handsome though 
rather shy young poet, and her feelings 
were reciprocated. Ere long the two were 
engaged. The influence which Maria 
White exerted on Lowell was immediately 
perceivable, and the strong compelling 
power of her lofty spiritual enthusiasm 
became henceforth the guiding or shaping 
influence under which his imagination 
wrought and wrought so effectively for 
human emancipation and that moral 
quickening that is the vital breath of true 
civilization. Before this, Lowell was, as 
the Russians would say, “of two minds.” 
He was swayed between the conventional 
and progressive influences that were in 
active operation. He was as a ship in the 
sea, being impelled northward by a power- 
ful current while swept by a gale that bore 
to the southward, and without a strong 
guiding hand at the wheel. Miss White 
became that hand which guided, and 
henceforth, during her all too brief life, 
and indeed until after the great Civil War, 
Lowell was probably the most powerful 
poetic force for freedom, justice and moral 
progress in the New World. 

After the death of his wife a change is 
quite discernible in his poems. There is 
less of the strong, progressive and ethical 
spirit that had been dominant in his verse. 
True, her influence upon his life and 
thought-world was such as to make a life- 
long impress; yet the prophet’s flame-like 
thought which marks the torch-bearers 
and way-showers of civilization, began to 
wane after she went away. Thereafter it 
was only at moments the old light flared 
forth, as, for example, in his magnificent 
“ Commemoration Ode” written in 1865, 
and in a less marked degree in his fine ode 
read at the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the fight at Concord. In an ever-increas- 
ing degree after the influence of Maria 
Lowell faded and another came to take 
her place, we find the conservative im- 
pulses coming to the front and the tone of 
his writings, his habits of thought and life 
becoming more and more conservative 
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and conventional. The critic and litera- 
teur, the political diplomat and the popu- 
lar after-dinner speaker to a large degree 
take the place of the great prophet-poet 
whose words rang forth as marching 
orders for God-aspiring humanity and as 
great eternal vitalizing truths which 
awaken the sleeping Divine in the hearts 
of youth and maiden, leading them to con- 
secrate life’s noblest gifts to the service of 
humanity. 

Thus we’ find Lowell’s youth was 
marked by battling between convention 
and reform, between reaction and prog- 
ress. Here was indecision, and at times 
profound melancholy. This gave place 
to the sun-burst of real life, of moral 
virility, of power and true leadership, 
which lasted until after his first wife 
passed away, to be followed by the grad- 
ual ascendency of the more conventional 
and conservative spirit, in which the 
prophet-poet gave way to the critic, the 
essayist, the editor and the popular diplo- 
mat. 

The last half of his life will ever consti- 
tute a fascinating chapter in the chronicle 
of our men of letters. Yet it is with 
Lowell as the apostle of freedom, justice 
and progress, as the prophet-poet of a 
nobler social order, that we are specially 
concerned; because the thought which 
flowed from his brain while his soul was 
filled with moral enthusiasm must ever 
be most helpful to earnest men and 
women who would be true to the august 
duty which civilization imposes on all who 
would ennoble themselves by serving 
humanity and aid in the peaceful inaug- 
uration of juster and truer conditions, in 
which freedom, justice and fraternity 
shall be woven into the web and woof of 
civilization. 

Il. 


The distinguished British journalist 
and founder of the English Review of 
Reviews, Mr. William Stead, states that it 
was the conscience-awakening poems of 
James Russell Lowell that, falling into 
his hands when a boy, so aroused the 
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moral or spiritual nature in him as to give 
bent or direction to his thought for the rest 
of life. The effect upon his mind of the 
clarion call to the sleeping soul was much 
the same as that of the verses of J. G. 
Whittier on Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, and which was later described by 
Colonel Higginson in a poem addressed 
to the Quaker poet in which he says: 
“At dawn of manhood came a voice to me 
That said to startled conscience, ‘Sleep no more! 
“If any good to me or from me came, callie ty 
Through life, and if no influence less divine 
Has quite usurped the place of duty’s flame; 
If aught rose worthy in this heart of mine, 
Aught that, viewed backward, wears no shade of 


Bless thee, old friend! for that high call was 
thine!” 


The wonderful soul-arousing influence 
of Lowell’s verse has been experienced by 
a great number of the finest minds among 
the real spiritual leaders throughout the 
Anglo-Saxon world; nor is this strange, 
for when the poet was under the over- 
mastering compulsion of the higher vision, 
the thinys of the hour fell away and he 
beheld the spiritual verities in their real 
light, gained a sense of proportions and 
was enabled to penetrate to the heart of 
things. The church, zealous for rites, 
dogmas and forms of faith, he beheld as 
wanting in the Christ spirit, as the Great 
Nazarene perceived the conventional re- 
ligion of his age to be wanting in the true 
spirit of God that transforms the heart 
and makes one a living witness of the 
higher truths. Seldom in essay, sermon 
or story has this difference between the 
church that exalts the letter over the 
spirit, and the religion that visits the 
widows and the fatherless in their afflic- 
tion and keeps itself pure and unspotted 
from the world, been so vitally presented 
as in these oft-quoted but ever-appropriate 
lines: 

“Said Christ our Lord, ‘I will go and see 

Fle paased not again through the gate of birth 
But made himself known to the of earth. 
‘Behold, now, the Giver of all good tinge; 























Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 
Him who alone is mighty and great.’ 


“* With carpets of gold the ground they 
in rare 

They lodged Bin andl atom | him with kingly fare. 
“Great o surged through arches dim 

Their jubi £ fidods in praise of Him; 

And in church, and , and judgment-hall, 

He saw his image high over all. 
“But still, wherever his steps they led, 

The Lord in sorrow bent down his head, 


And from under the heavy foundation-stones, 
The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 


“ And in church, and palace, and j ent-hall, 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
And opened wider and yet more wide 


As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 


“* Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men ? 

And think ye that building endure, 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor ? 


““* With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father’s fold; 
I have hud the dened of their tears 

ia heaven these dighiaen bendbed years.” 


“*O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt, 
We build but as our fathers built; 


Behold thine i how stand, 
Sovereign and sols, through ] our land. 


“*Our task is hard—with sword and flame 
To hold thine earth forever the same, 
And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as thou leftest them, thy sheep.’ 


“Se es eee an aie, 


"lke = 

as drew back their garment- 

For fear of defilement, ‘Lo, here,’ said he, 
“The images ye have made of me!’” 


It is the misfortune of man that up to 
the present time, save on rare occasions, 
his vision is so dimmed that it extends 
little beyond the passing day. The poet- 
prophet ascends the mountains while we 
remain in the valley. To him the past, 
present and future are unfolded, and he 
catches some idea of proper relations, 
impossible where the vision is bounded 
by egoistic limitations and the materialism 
of the market; and to him also are shown 
the things of true worth in contradistinc- 
tion to the tinsel and the ignis jatuus that 
dazzles and deceives those who imagine 
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that Vanity Fair is all of life or who are 
content to live in the swampland of mate- 
riality, with no effort to rise to the heights. 
Here are some words instinct with help- 
fulness for those who have ears to hear: 


“*I watch the circle of the eternal years, 
And read forever in the stori 
aa wrong, and 


One lengthened roll of blood, 
tears— 
One onward step of Truth from age to age. 
~Sigpem are crushed ; ian their ale: 
through narrow nD > 
Man’s oe See quenaied—end, lo! with stead ast 
nici doth forge her mail of adverse fates. 
“Men slay the prophets; fagot, rack, and cross 
Make up the i po of the past; 
But Evil’s triumphs are her endless loss, 
And sovereign Beauty wins the soul at last. 


“No can die that ever wrought for Truth; 
y a law of Nature it became, 
And lives unwithered in its yy Ope 
When he who called it forth is but a name. 


“Truth needs no ae in the infinite deep 
From Nature’s her mighty pulses leap, 
> Nature’s veins strength, undying, 


“Peace is more strong than war, and gentleness, 
Wehese fence were vain, arabes etuiguadt ur Ge 
wave; 
And love lives on and hath a power to biess, 
When they who loved are hidden in the grave.” 


The apologists for things as they are, 
are ever seeking to discredit the prophet 
of progress and discount the vision by the 
claim that because a thing has not been 
discovered before, or because it has not 
been tried in some older land, it is chimeri- 
cal or false. Every new discovery and 
advance step made by seer, scientist, 
philosopher, reformer and apostle of true 
progress has been obstructed by this old, 
old cry of faithless conventionalism; and 
to such our poet replies: 


“Whatever can be known of earth we know,’ 
Sneered Europe’s wise men, in their snail-shells 


curled; 
‘No!’ said one man in Genoa, and that No 
Out of the dark created this New World. 
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The reformative poetry of Lowell is 
vibrant with truths that are vital to man 
and nations. Thomas Jefferson with 
seeing eye beheld slavery and the inevit- 
able outcome unless the nation was wise 
and great enough to be just. He de- 
clared that when he contemplated the 
future, the thought of slavery fell on his 
soul like the sound of an alarm bell at 
midnight. And with the wisdom of the 
statesman, seeing the coming danger, he 
proposed that the slaves should be gradu- 
ally emancipated and sent to Africa, and 
that every ship that bore a load of slaves 
to their native continent should return to 
America laden with emigrants from South- 
ern Europe to settle in our Southland. 
Had this wise course been followed, the 
Republic would have escaped the horrors 
of the Civil War, the frightful cost in 
blood and treasure, the corruption that 
fastened itself upon government and 
began its degrading career in business life, 
and also the grave and disquieting race 
problem that confronts us to-day. But 
a short-sighted materialism blinded us to 
the demands which wisdom no less than 
civilization and justice imposed on a 
nation that had given the world the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Hence we had 
to pay the penalty, as all men and nations 
have sooner or later to suffer for wrong- 
doing. 

No truer utterances have been given to 
our people touching the inescapable man- 
dates of justice and duty, than are voiced 
in many of Lowell’s lines, of which the 
following are examples: 


“He ’s true to God who ’s true to man; whatever 


is done, 
To the humblest and the weakest, ‘neath the all- 
beholding sun, 
That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves 
most base, 
Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for 
eir race. 


“*T is ours to save our brethren, with peace and love 
to win 
Their darkened hearts from error, ere they harden 
it to sin; 
But if before his duty man with listless spirit stands, 


Ere | the Great Avenger takes the work from 
out hes hands.” 
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“They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


“Careless seems the great Avenger; history’s pages 
but record 
One Cut anae in the darkness ’twixt old sys- 
tems and the Word; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 


throne— 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the 
im unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 
above His own. 


“We see dimly in the Present what is small and what 


1s great 

Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron 
helm of fate, 

But the soul is still oracular; amid the market's 


din, 
List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic 
cave within— 
‘They enslave their children’s children who make 
compromise with sin.’ 
*‘Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes—they were 
souls that stood alone, 
While the men they agonized for hurled the con- 
tumelious stone, 
Stood oo and down the future saw the golden 
incline 
To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their 
faith divine, 
By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to God's 
supreme design. 


“By the light of burning heretics Christ's bleeding 

feet I track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that 
turns not > 

And these mounts of anguish number how each 
generation learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in 
prophet-hearts hath burned 

Since the first man stood God-conquered with his 
face to heaven upturned. 


“For Humanity sweeps onward: where to-day the 

martyr stands, 

ag be w crouches Judas with the silver in 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the crack- 
ling fagots burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe 
return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s 

iden urn.” ” 


Freedom was a favorite subject of 
Lowell’s verse when the poet was on the 
mountain heights. Here are some fine 
lines from a poem written during the days 





























when his wife was his inspirer, helper and 
guide: 


“Freedom is recreated year by year, 
In beasts wide o on Ge eget side, 
In souls calm as t e whirling ing sphere, 
In minds that sway the future like a tide. 
No broadest creeds can hold her, and no codes; 
She chooses men for her august 
Building them fair and fronting to the dawn.” 


In later life he wrote nobly again of 
freedom in the lines which open his mag- 
nificent ode composed for the one-hun- 
dredth celebration of the fight at Concord, 
The poet becomes the word-painter and 
portrays Freedom as she appears before 
his imagination—the goddess who: 


‘Lifted us out of the dust, 
And made us whatever we are.” 


= cometh over oy hills, 
er garments with morning sweet, 
The dance of a thousand rill 
Making music before her feet ? 
Her presence freshens the air; 
Sunshine steals light from her face; 
The leaden footstep of Care 
Leaps to the tune of her pace, 
Fairness of all that is fair, 
Grace at the heart of all 
——- of bo and . 4 
ringer of life out of naught, 
Freedom, O fairest of all ugh 
The daughters of Time and Thought! 


Crying, ‘She cometh! prepare 
lies to pectin alte © keaee, 
That a hundred 


Gladness for a hundred years!’ 


“Tell me, young men, have ye seen, 
Creature of diviner mien 
For true hearts to long and cry for, 
Manly hearts to live and die for? 
What hath she that others want? 
Brows that all endearments haunt, 
Eyes that make it sweet to dare, 
Smiles that untimely death, 
Looks that forti ir, 
Tones more brave than trumpet’s breath ; 
Tell me, maidens, have ye known 
Household charm more sweetly rare, 
Grace of woman ampler blown, 
Medesty more debonair, 
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Younger heart with wit full grown ? 
Gtstaliedierecin,” 
The pulse of my hotter years, 
That I might praise her in rhyme 
Would tingle your eyelids to tears, 
Our sweetness, our strength, and our star, 
Sn aan Sap. gues aes tell, 

Who lifted us out of the dust, 

And made us whatever we are!” 


Some of Lowell’s mest inspiring lines 
are found in personal tributes called forth 
when the moral heroism of the subject 
appealed irresistibly to the spiritual vision 
of the poet. These poem:, because they 
are so instinct with truth, lift the imagina- 
tion of the reader out of the valley, where 
materialistic concepts and sensuous de- 
sires hedge in the soul and shut out the 
larger vision, to the crest of the spiritual 
Alps, from which it catches glimpses of 
the past and future and gains a sense of 
proportion impossible to those who remain 
below. One of the finest of these per- 
sonal poems is the following on Wendell 
Phillips: 


**He stood u the world’s broad threshold; wide 


These stanzas on William Lloyd Gar- 
rison are also very fine: 


**In a small chamber, friendless and unseen, 
Toiled o’er his types one poor, unlearned young 


man; 
The place was dark, unfurnitured, and mean— 
Yet there the freedom of a race began. 
‘Help came but slowly; surely no man 
Fes lover te thahen wontd with loos: 


What need of help? He knew how types were set, 
He had a dauntless spirit, and a press. 


ag be natures are the ‘pith, ’ 

Mass ip anintaains ioapie —, 

And whirls impregnate with the central glow.” 

In his elegy on Dr. Channing, a very 

notable and inspiring poem, we have the 
following tribute: 
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“Thou livest in the life of all things; 
What words thou spak’st for Freedom shall not 


die; 
Thou sleepest not, for now thy Love hath wings 
To soar where hence thy Hope could hardly fly. 
“From off the teary sountain-peak of on j 
Thy spirit shows me, in the coming inex 
An earth unwithered by the foot of wrong, 
A race revering its own soul sublime.” 


But perhaps the noblest of his personal 
tributes is found in the lines devoted to 
Lincoln, in his “Commemoration Ode” 
written in memory of the Harvard men 
who fell on the battlefield. Next to 
Edwin Markham’s great poem on the 
martyred President, we think nothing 
better has been written on Lincoln than 
the following lines: 


“‘Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot ea man 
— on some Aeapor tog plan, 
epeating us by rote: 
For him her Old- moulds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 
How beautiful to see 


Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his ined human worth, 


And subtle-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to and thrust 
His was no lonely mountain- of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 


A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind; 
Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 
Nothing of h 
Or, then, of Europe fron’ mornward stiu, 
Ere any names of and Peer 


And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a type of the true elder race, 
os teeters talked with us face to 
ace.” 


It was during this period, when Lowell 
was under the compulsion of moral ideal- 
ism and the reform spirit so largely stimu- 
lated by his first wife, that he composed 
that magnificent poem, considered by 
many the most precious sermon in song 
that has been written by an American 
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bard—“The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
Here occurs one of those exquisite nature 
poems that jewel the pages of Lowell’s 
verse and stir the hearts of all who love 
the Great Mother. Next to his lines 
“To the Dandelion,” perhaps he has 
written no nature verse sweeter than 
these stanzas: 


“‘ And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays: 

Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
P. ae a ition light. towers, 
’ i i above it for light, 

Climbs to's soul fn grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
—oe> my whly A om ay 

'o be some py creature’s palace; 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels Se ne Oe SO 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the, best ?” 


After such an introduction, the reader 
is prepared for something fine in story and 
lesson; nor is he disappointed when he 
follows the gay young knight as he rides 
forth in quest of the Holy Grail, absorbed 
in self and thirsting for some exciting 
exploit that shall give him glory. The 
spiritual poverty of the seeker for the 
Grail is vividly pictured in the lines 
describing his feeling of loathing and con- 
tempt when he beholds the leper at the 
gate, to whom “he tossed a piece of gold 
in scorn.” And how impressive is the 
solemn spiritual truth taught in the lines 
that follow: 

“The } i from the dust: 
pledge eee 


Though I turn me em; 
That bb no tran abuse thie the bend enn held: 


He gives nothing but worthless gold 
gives from a sense of duty; 
But he who gives but a slender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of sight, 
That thread of the all-sustaining Beauty 
Which runs through ali and doth all unite— 

















The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms, 
The heart outstretches its eager . 
For a god with it and makes it store 
To the soul that was starving in darkness before.’” 
But if the soul was drugged by the 
Lethe of the sensuous world when the 
young knight went forth, the long years 
of striving for something that symbolize 
supreme or God-like self-sacrifice, wrought 
a transformation in the soul of Sir Laun- 
fal, as is seen when, as an old man, he 
returns to his castle only to find it in pes- 
session of others, while he is banished as 
an impostor. When alone and friendless 
he muses under the cold and cheerless 
sky, again the leper comes with the old 
plaintive cry: 
‘“*For Christ’s sweet sake, I beg an alms’— 
The happy a pe es ~~ the spring, 
But Sir sees only the grewsome thing, 
The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 
That cowers beside him, a thing as lone 
And white as the ice-isles of Northern seas 
In the desolate horror of his disease. 
“ And Sir Launfal said, ‘I behold in thee 
Ani of Him who died on the tree; 
Thou hast had thy crown of thorns— 
Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and scorns— 
And to thy life were not deni 
i | dag! hands and feet and side: 
Mary’s , acknowledge me; 
Behold, through him, I give te thee!’ 
“Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 
And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 
Remembered in what a tier guise 


He had flung an alms to leprosie, 
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“ As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place; 
The leper no lo crouched at his side, 
But stood before him glorified, 
Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pil lar that stood by the Beautiful Gate— 
i the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in Man. 


“His words were shed softer than leaves from the 
ine, 
And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the 
Thaw le th f d 
t mingle their softness and quiet in one 
With ho eon unrest they float down upon; 
And the voice that was er than silence said, 
‘Lo it is I, be not afraid! 
In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
This crust is my body broken for thee, 
This water His blood that died on the tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need; 
Not what we give, but what we share— 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
i , his hungering“neighbor, and me.’” 


The lesson here impressed, like the 
august truth touching duty in the presence 
of great problems that affect justice, free- 
dom and the rights of others, splendidly 
reveals the presence of the Divine Affla- 
tus, the intuitive power that enables the 
true poet, when under the compulsion of 
spiritual illumination, to reach the heart 
of things—that God-like power that is 
shadowed forth in the seeing eye, the 
hearing ear and the feeling heart, and 
which makes the people’s poet a way- 
shower of civilization and apostle of 
truth, a servant of progress and a lover of 


all living things. 
B. O. Frower. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





HE MAIN object of every nation 
should be to teach the nearest pos- 
sible approach to a truly democratic state. 
Democracy that is worthy of the name 
cannot be possible until a great majority 
of the citizens possess both a good general 
education and a special education in some 
economic field. We here include the pro- 
fessions and arts in economic activity. A 
good general education will tend to equal- 
ize us socially, and a nearer approach to 
social democracy will result. A _ well- 
diffused economic education will tend 
toward an equalization of our earning 
capacities, and to the extent of the equal- 
ization affected, it will develop economic 
democracy. 

In order to build the highest economic 
democracy, it is of great importance that 
economic education be improved and 
more generally distributed; but it must 
also be accompanied by a better distribu- 
tion of general education. This com- 
bined economic and general education 
must be of such a degree and so well 
distributed as to lead the citizen to the 
polls in the interest of laws that will result 
in economic justice. By economic jus- 
tice we mean a state in which no man, 
through the mere power of wealth, can 
take artificial advantage of men who 
possess less wealth or a keener moral 
sense. 

We cannot approximate social democ- 
racy until all citizens have an equal oppor- 
tunity to obtain a general secondary and 
higher education, but all cannot have such 
equal opportunity until economic methods 
and customs no longer give to some 
persons an unearned advantage. 

As just stated, we must have a higher 
popular education both general and eco- 
nomic in order to make laws that put an 
end to much of this undue advantage; 


DEMOCRACY, THE HIGH SCHOOL AND SELF-SUPPORT- 
ING STUDENTS. 
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but as the undue advantage retards the 
needed advance in popular education, 
progress is unavoidably slow. We can, 
however, safely hope that the retarded 
education will be all the better for the 
struggle required. This slow progress 
may be the only safe way for the present, 
but no opportunity wisely to further edu- 
cation should pass unimproved. 

True national democracy must always 
tend toward both economic and social 
democracy. In social democracy we in- 
clude both intellectual and moral democ- 
racy. 

So long as educated persons are rela- 
tively few, they will take little interest in 
politics; but as their relative numbers 
increase, their interest in politics will 
increase. When they are in the majority, 
politics will become the most important 
subject of their thought and action. Thus 
politics will be purified and democracy 
will be furthered. Again, so long as sec- 
ondary and higher education is monopo- 
lized by relatively few, these few, with 
some exceptions, will take undue advan- 
tage of the less enlightened. In many 
cases this advantage is taken unwittingly 
because even higher education in politics 
and economics is as yet too crude. Under 
these conditions an approximation to true 
democracy is out of the question. 

It is the duty of every man who has the 
capacity to obtain a good general educa- 
tion and an economic education. It is his 
further duty as a citizen to aid in the 
spread of secondary education at least. 
The majority of those who have the means 
to pay the expense of obtaining such edu- 
cation, or who have friends to pay these 
expenses for them, no doubt attend sec- 
ondary schools. We therefore depend 
principally on the self-supporting youth 


to increase the number of earnest students 





































in these schools. The number who sys- 
tematically and liberally educate them- 
selves at home is too small to take into 
account. The man who has not in one 
way or another obtained a thorough sec- 
ondary education is usually far from his 
best in citizenship. 

Uncomplimentary things are often said 
about some high schools and about some 
of the students, and sometimes with good 
reason. This adverse criticism is due to 
the fact that too large a proportion of 
high-school students regard the high 
school merely as a means of making one 
proficient in the “ game of grab” or in the 
“society habit.” Nevertheless, without 
high schools improved by time and 
greatly increased in number, our advance 
toward true democracy will be so slow 
that the reactionary element in both the 
so-called lower and higher classes of 
society will more than counteract this 
slow advance. Finally, such democracy 
as we have accomplished will be de- 
stroyed. We especially mention high 
schools, as, in our present state of enlight- 
enment, they are more necessary than are 
additional universities. If what has been 
said is true, the high school, or an equiva- 
lent, and the self-supporting student! give 
us our greatest hope for further advance 
toward true democracy. 

The following plan is offered as a sug- 
gestion to any boy of sixteen or eighteen 
years of age, who, in order to do his duty 
to himself and to his country, is anxious 
to have an education beyond the eighth 
grade, who is dependent on his own 
resources, and who is so situated as to 
make the following undertaking feasible. 
Let him find a willing partner in a tried 
and true friend, and let them together 
seek permanent employment in some 
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business, as one boy, one to work in the 
forenoon, the other in the afternoon. 
After demonstrating their ability to do 
their work to the satisfaction of their 
employer, let them apply to some well- 
equipped high school, or polytechnic 
school, for admission in half-day sessions, 
one to attend in the forenoon, and the 
other in the afternoon for the first year, 
with the reverse order of time for the 
second year. In this manner, each will 
attend a year of morning and a year of 
afternoon sessions, and in the two years 
will have obtained a full year of schooling. 
When over school age, the boys will be 
required to pay approximately their share 
of the operating expenses of the school. 
This requirement should not be regarded 
as an obstacle, as it will amount to only 
about thirty dollars a year for a half-time 
student. It may often be advisable that 
these boys room together. By this plan 
each will keep better informed regarding 
the work done by the other, and the two 
can better fill the place of a single em- 
ployé. ‘Two boys living at home may still 
live together by staying first at the home 
of one, then at the home of the other, 
alternating perhaps every month. If 
economy is practiced in every direction 
wages of seven dollars a week for the half- 
time of each student, will pay all living 
and school expenses. School men believe 
that most young men could easily gradu- 
ate after six years of this half-time attend- 
ance, By this plan the school education 
would be more slowly and more thor- 
oughly assimilated, thus making it of 
more than ordinary value. Employés 
often advance their best interests by giv- 
ing employment to well-chosen, self- 


supporting students. Wiuuam Tuo. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


















HERE is a saying current on the 
Continent to the effect that the 
quality which is most peculiarly charac- 
teristic of Anglo-Saxon literature, and is 
its greatest gift to the world of letters is its 
humor. German literature stands pre- 
eminent for’ “ Gemiit,” an untranslatable 
word which means a certain friendly senti- 
ment, the French excel in “esprit,” in 
hard, scintillating wit, but the inalienable 
birthright of the Anglo-Saxon is humor. 

Whether or not humor really is our 
greatest literary characteristic remains a 
debatable point, but we must forgive our 
continental brethren for thinking so, 
since there is very little doubt that it is the 
quality of which we are proudest. ‘This 
is even more true of America than of Eng- 
land, for while we inherited our love of 
humor from the mother country we con- 
sider that we have far outstripped her in 
the race. 

Humor, we say, is the grease which 
makes the wheel of life turn smoothly; 
humor, with her handmaid ridicule, rights 
our wrongs for us and hurls the Boss 
Tweeds of the day helpless to earth; 
humor is a strong sword in the hands of 
the cartoonist and reformer and a sooth- 
ing syrup for our children’s woes. With- 
out humor life is unimaginable, a dreary 
waste of duty and boredom. If nature 
has been deficient in supplying you with 
a sense of the ridiculous, cultivate one, 
and never rest till this hot-house product 
has attained at least respectable propor- 
tions. 

All this is undeniably true and most 
wise when applied to the kindly, affec- 
tionate humor of an Oliver Wendell 
Hotines or the reform-barbed arrows of a 
Thomas Nast. And yet—there is such a 
thing as an over-developed sense of humor, 
and surely our country is suffering from it. 

Through much feeding and forcing our 
sense of the ridiculous is grown large 
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beyond reason. It has lost its delicacy in 
the process as a rose might be magnified 
into a cabbage. No longer do we hold 
our humor within bounds, but like a 
spoiled, over-grown child it gambols over 
the pastures of our life laying smutty 
fingers on what is deepest and truest there, 
on religion, on sentiment, on love. It 
says: “Thou shalt not tell of thine inner- 
most religious hopes and yearnings or I 
will mock at thee.” And we are silent. 
It says again: “Thou shalt not give thy- 
self, except in superficialities. If thou 
hast depth of sentiment or delicacy of 
thought, hide them or I will laugh.” And 
we hide them till from lack of air and sun- 
shine they wither away. We dare no 
longer be ourselves for fear of ridicule. 

This is even more apparent in our 
modes of expression than in our lives. 
Consider our daily press, our periodicals, 
our theaters, places of public amusements, 
even our songs. These things represent 
the pulse of the public at large. Look at 
the daily press. What do we find there? 
Tragedy, alas, often sordid or garish 
tragedy—and flippancy. Rarely any- 
thing else. The pale cast of would-be 
humor, cynical, ironical or coarse, accord- 
ing to the “ policy of the paper,”’ is over it 
all, tingeing the political reports, creeping 
into the editorials and dictating to the 
critics, who must write “readable” stuff 
often at the cost of justice. And what 
shall we say of the brutal, slap-stick comic 
supplements that are given weekly into the 
hands of our children? Here indeed is 
humor gone to seed! 

Our periodicals, representing as they 
do the better class of literary work, are 
less virulent than the daily press; but 
what writer does not know the cry of the 
distracted editor for “humorous stuff” ? 
While the periodicals, I am speaking now 
of eight out of every ten magazines on our 
news-stands, are less objectionable in one 






































way, in another they are better proof of 
what we may not say. We may not write 
tragedy, unless by chance we are already 
famous when we can do as we please; 
we may under no circumstances write 
anything so-called “unpleasant”; and we 
may not become sentimental except in a 
certain light vein where the author leaves 
himself a way of instant escape to the safe 
ground of humor. 

In the theater it is the same story. Of 
all the money paid for theater tickets at 
least three-quarters on a conservative 
estimate go to the vaudeville house and 
musical comedies which have avowedly no 
other object than to cater to the abnor- 
mally developed craving of the average 
American for “something funny.” This 
proportion is too large for intellectual 
health in a nation. 

Even our songs hold the mirror to the 
times. Indeed the change which has 
taken place in the last twenty-five years 
is nowhere more succinctly set forth than 
in our popular songs. The fear of ridi- 
cule was not so quick in our fathers. In 
all simplicity they sang of “Sweet Alice, 
Ben Bolt” and “In the Gloaming.” To- 
day our young manhood sings of “ Poor 
John” and “I’m Afraid to go Home in 
the Dark.” Our over-developed sense of 
humor makes us feel uneasily that it is 
laughable for a man to give himself to the 
extent necessary to sing one of the old- 
time songs. 

There is yet another manifestation of 
the same condition. As a nation we have 
no heroes, none at least who are wor- 
shiped as such. Carlyle, writing on hero- 
worship once cried out: “I say great men 
are still admirable; I say there is at 
bottom nothing else admirable! No 
nobler feeling than this of admiration for 
one higher than himself dwells in the 
heart of man. It is to this hour, and at 
all hours, the vivifying influence in man’s 
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life.’ To this hour! What, alas, has 
become of hero-worship in our country ? 
The poor bones of our long-dead ancestors 
are dragged out, arrayed in the gauds of 
the ludicrous and made to dance in the 
puppet show. The one exception to this 
seems to be Abraham Lincoln. Is it 
perhaps from a sense that we would be 
breaking blood-brotherhood to ridicule 
such an arch-humorist? Or was Lincoln 
what we consider the perfect balance 
between humor and seriousness? Rev- 
erence to-day is a virtue well-nigh obso- 
lete. A man may do brave deeds and be 
for the moment a hero, and yet later if 
some trivial circumstance shows him in a 
laughable light, his real worth is quite 
forgotten and he becomes immediately a 
laughing stock. Or he may devote his 
life to unselfish toil for the betterment of 
his fellow-man, only to be heaped with 
undeserved ridicule. 

Comedy undoubtedly lends the neces- 
sary spice of variety to the work-a-day 
world, but too much spice is unhealthy 
and deadens the keen edge of perception. 
A little study of the literature of the rest 
of the world will establish this beyond 
question. Try if you can to imagine a 
Werther living in the United States. You 
will find it impossible. Werther, of 
course, cannot be recommended as a 
model character, but young America 
could well stand a little admixture of his 
finer sensibilities. 

It seems probable that our present 
humorous state is merely a passing phase, 
a growing pain which will leave us none 
the worse. But the end is long to wait, 
and meantime like the traveler on the 
desert we are being pushed out of the 
sanctum of our finer selves by this humped 
camel of humor which seemed so harm- 
less. 

Eunice TIersens. 
New York City. 








GREAT popular triumph has re- 
cently been won by the people of 
New York city. Nowhere in all the 
world is there so great danger of the 
enthralment of the masses by the gigantic 
corporate interests that control the na- 
tion’s instrumentalities of wealth, as in 
our great metropolis. It had begun to be 
feared by many that the courts were being 
throttled by the corporations, and that 
common justice was beginning to be im- 
possible if sought by the poor. Indeed, 
there have been several recent decisions 
of a disquieting character. ‘The Supreme 
Court of the United States has rendered 
some opinions which apparently threaten 
the progress of organization and self- 
defense among the working masses of our 
land; the boycott as an instrument of 
self-protection has been outlawed while 
the brutality of the blacklist has been 
seemingly connived at; certain eminent 
and highly-respected labor leaders have 
been declared to be in contempt, and 
sentence of imprisonment has been pro- 
nounced against them; and the laudatory 
effort of an inferior court to impose a 
merited, howbeit heavy, fine upon the 
most colossal corporate criminal in Chris- 
tendom has been abusively condemned 
and the case remanded by a higher court. 
Hence in view of such a catalogue of 
events, the sudden achievement of a vic- 
tory by the people over a mighty corpora- 
tion is indeed an event to cause us all to 
rejoice and give thanks. 

The Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York city, a corporation within the 
grip of whose greedy clutches millions of 
our citizens have often suffered humilia- 
tion, discomfort and privation, is com- 
pelled by the courts to return to the people 
from whom they purloined it, some nine 
to twelve millions of dollars, not as con- 
science money indeed, but as money which 
by the mere right of might they nefari- 
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ously compelled the citizens to surrender. 

The mere giving back of the money 
in itself is not so great a triumph as the 
fact that this infamous concern is forced 
to appreciate and respect the rights of the 
people whom they have heretofore so 
disdainfully scorned or disregarded. The 
victory teaches that not with impunity 
can even a gigantic combination of mon- 
eyed interests ignore the authority and 
control of the corporate people who consti- 
tute the government. It teaches that here- 
after the offensive officers of that concern 
will be compelled to listen to the sincere 
complaints of a people whose interests 
they have heretofore treated with imperi- 
ous indifference. 

But stupendous as is this popular tri- 
umph, we must not overlook the agency 
which achieved it. In this land the hope 
and future of the people lie more in the 
freedom and efficiency of the press, than 
in any other instrumentality which our 
history has engendered. Once the press 
is enlisted on the side of the people, then 
we feel assured the god of battles is with 
us and ere long victory must perch on our 
banners. There are, indeed, only two 
appalling possibilities that confront our 
future. The one is a purchased and sub- 
sidized, and the other a restricted or muz- 
zled, popular press. Once the time 
arrives when the press shall be but the 
mouthpiece of commercialized and selfish 
personal or corporate interests, disdain- 
ing the cry of the people and the needs of 
the masses, and we shall have approached 
the brink of the ruin of our civic liberties 
and social justice. 

Once the press be suppressed by fear 
of persecution or the whip of merciless 
political autocrats or imperious industrial 
employers, and we might as well hang 
our harps on the willows of Babylon and 
despair of progress, peace or prosperity. 
In the free and unrestricted press of our 
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country we possess our true guide and 
the only palladium of our liberty. Once 
that is wrested from us and we would 
soon be smitten by the heels of social and 
civic monsters, whose only ambition 
would be their self-aggrandizement and 
merciless industrial conquest. 

It is therefore a matter not only for 
rejoicing but an event full of prophetic 
hope, that through the direct intervention 
and instrumentality of one of the great 
newspapers of the city, assisted sympa- 
thetically by a few others, the courts were 
compelled to give due respect to the 
demands of a robbed and over-ridden 
people, whose cry would have been all in 
vain had not so strong a weapon of 
defense been unsheathed in their behalf. 
But this immediate victory inspires us 
with the hope that in the near future a far 
more glorious civic triumph awaits us, 
compared with which the immediate 
legal triumph will be but as water unto 
wine. If the people through the courts 
can force a corporation to disgorge the 
moneys they have stolen from them and 
teach it that it is, after all, but the people’s 
servant and a creature of the majesty of 
the law which asserts their will, why can- 
not this same imperious people refuse to 
submit to the sway of commercial buc- 
caneers and own and control their own 
gas-works and operate them for their 
mutual benefit, void of personal profit or 
legalized robbery ? 

Once the press of the land is awake to 
the promises of a codperative common- 
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wealth, wherein the people shall rule and 
spurn the effrontery of any scheming 
autocrat, the New Paradise will be at 
hand and the Kingdom of Heaven not far 
removed. 

Once the press shall be convinced that 
the people are inherently right and to be 
implicitly trusted, it will clamor for the 
common-ownership not only of the public 
utilities, the great systems of transporta- 
tion, the waterways, the railways, the 
lighting and heating agencies of civiliza- 
tion, but of all and every institution which 
is involved in the creation of the nation’s 
wealth and its equitable distribution 
throughout the land. 

Once the unpurchasable press discerns 
this far-visioned summit of civic promise 
and social justice, the reign of the brother- 
hood of man and the solidarity of the 
social consciousness will be proclaimed 
throughout the world. Then indeed will 
come the fall of despots and end of 


tyranny. 


Se 

Shall not gi heart ir; 

Touched wi wom er | 
Each will give and take his share! 


Henry FRANK. 
New York City. 


THE CENTRAL BANK IDEA. 


By Exus 


RADITION has it that the Ameri- 
can people are unalterably opposed 
to a central or national or Federal bank. 
This tradition is handed down from the 
strenuous days of President Jackson who 
has become the patron political saint of a 





O. Jones. 


large number of our people on account of 
his indefatigable fight against “the mon- 
ster,” as the Bank of the United States 
was habitually called in those days. 

As a result of that tradition, the central 
bank has been a bugaboo to the practical 
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politician ever since, and the public press 
also touches the subject gingerly. The 
bank was the plain issue in 1836, and the 
Whigs, who favored the bank, were over- 
whelmingly defeated. And yet, the idea 
will not down. After the lapse of over 
three-score years and ten, the question 
looms up big on the political horizon. 
The comptroller of the currency has just 
gone on record in favor of it, and as a 
remedy for currency evils, emphasized by 
the” recent financial panic, the central 
bank vies for first place with the asset 
currency scheme. 

It may be said in general that tradition 
is usually a poor guide in important 
matters and for two principal reasons: 
first, because, through the passage of 
time, tradition invariably becomes dis- 
torted, so that the form alone is often 
cherished to the exclusion of the sub- 
stance and, second, because times and 
conditions inevitably change so that tra- 
dition based on earlier and different times 
and conditions becomes antiquated. 

So it is with this tradition. The aver- 
age man of to-day receives this traditional 
antipathy towards the national bank with- 
out examination. He considers that the 
question of national or central banks has 
once been definitely fought out with great 
attendant financial disaster and economic 
misery, and so the average man stands 
appalled at the least suggestion of bring- 
ing it forward again as an issue. 

Such an attitude, even the most hasty 
examination of what took place in the 
time of Jackson does not justify. Jack- 
son did not oppose national banks in gen- 
eral. He was opposed to that particular 
institution known as the Bank of the 
United States whose charter, by legisla- 
tive enactment, began in 1819 and was 
to expire in 1836. This distinction is im- 
portant. Jackson kept this distinction 
prominently in mind throughout the entire 
discussion. His opening gun on the insti- 





tution was fired in his first annual message 
to Congress, December 8, 1829, eight 
years before the expiration of the bank’s 
charter. 


After justifying his early atten- 
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tion to the subject on the score of its prime 
importance, he said: 

“ Both the constitutionality and the ex- 
pediency of the law creating this bank are 
well questioned by a large portion of our 
fellow-citizens, and it must be admitted 
by all that it has failed in the great end of 
establishing a uniform and sound cur- 
rency.”” 

Had he stopped with that purely nega- 
tive position, the effort of some historians 
to make it appear that Jackson’s opposi- 
tion was unreasoning, ill-conceived, petty 
and personal might carry greater convic- 
tion. But he did not stop there. In the 
very next paragraph he hastens to take a 
positive, constructive stand as follows: 

“Under these circumstances, if such 
an institution is deemed essential to the 
fiscal operations of the government, I 
submit to the wisdom of the legislature 
whether a national one, founded upon the 
credit of the government and its revenues, 
might not be devised which would avoid 
all constitutional difficulties and at the 
same time secure all the advantages to the 
government and country that were ex- 
pected to result from the present bank.” 

Such in brief is the attitude which 
Jackson maintained throughout. He con- 
tended that the bank was nothing more or 
less than a gratuitous, special, govern- 
mental privilege to private individuals. 
In his message of 1832 vetoing an act to 
renew the charter, he figured that the gov- 
ernment had already “donated” about 
seventeen million dollars to private indi- 
viduals (laying stress on the fact that over 
one-fourth of these were foreigners) and 
that a renewal of the charter would mean 
another donation of a large amount. In 
another place, he said that such a bank 
should belong to the nation exclusively 
and especially if it was to be a bank of 
issue and «liscount as well as deposit; 
that it should be a purely governmental 
bank in which all the people should share. 
Benton, who was one of Jackson’s chief 
supporters in Congress, continually harped 
on the point that the bank was an exclu- 
sive privilege to private individuals and 






























tended to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. 

How far right Benton was is a great 
deal easier to judge at this day, than it 
was then, clouded as the question was 
with thousands of personal and political 
side issues. We have no difficulty in 
escaping the awe which surrounded the 
big financial and industrial leaders of the 
time. Besides we have been thoroughly 
schooled in stock-jobbing propositions. 
Therefore, hardly more than an outline of 
the scheme is necessary to convince us of 
its utter inadmissability as a measure for 
the public good. 

The bank was capitalized at thirty-five 
million dollars, of which by law the 
United States government was to buy 
seven millions at par. Thus, it was to be 
a corporation and the government was to 
be a minority stockholder with all the 
chances of being mulcted which minority 
stockholders usually possess. The rest 
of the stock, with certain minor and unim- 
portant restrictions, was to be held by 
private individuals. To give due credit 
to the acumen of the lobbyists of those 
days and suggest that the people would 
not allow steals to go through without 
some pretense at least of fairness, the 
government was allowed five directors, 
out of a board of twenty-five, to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Senate. It was further pro- 
vided that the government was to receive a 
bonus of $1,500,000 in annual installments 
“in consideration of the exclusive privi- 
leges and benefits conferred by this act 
upon the said bank.” These exclusive 
benefits provided that during the time of 
the charter, Congress should not charter 
any other bank or increase the capitaliza- 
tion of any bank already in existence, 
except under certain conditions, in the 
District of Columbia. It was this last 
provision, looked upon as an attempt to 
bind the acts of future Congresses that 
Jackson considerea the chief constitu- 
tional objection. It was further provided 


that the legislature should have the right 
of examining the books of the bank with a 
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view to determining its security for gov- 
ernment deposits. 

With these safeguards, then, the United 
States was to deposit its money in the bank 
without interest, these deposits through- 
out the period ranging from $4,057,000 to 


$19,593,000 annually. In a word, that 
was the scheme. The government was to 
lend its name, its money and its credit. 
It was to put in seven millions of cash for 
stock and to place vast amounts of other 
moneys in the hands of private individu- 
als. In return, it was to receive uncer- 
tain dividends on its stock (the actual 
dividends paid amounted to an average of 
six or seven per cent. per annum). It 
was to receive the $1,500,000 as a pay- 
ment for exclusive privileges. It was to 
receive banking facilities to the extent of 
having its moneys transferred from place 
to place without charge. There was 
nothing further. The government bor- 
rowed no money from the bank, as in the 
case of the Bank of England. 

We who are familiar with a widespread 
system of paying interest on bank deposits, 
can readily see that everything the govern- 
ment received, including the bonus, and 
more could have been gained from any 
responsible banking institution without 
the granting of exclusive privileges. 

So it may be seen that the second Bank 
of the United States was a clear-cut case of 
private graft upon the public and it was 
that feature which aroused Jackson’s 
opposition. To be sure, Jackson had 
other arguments, such as the meddling of 
the bank in politics, the corruption of 
public servants and the public press and 
soon. Ata later period in the discussion, 
it was charged that the bank deliberately 
called its loans in order to arouse the 
resentment of the people against the 
administration. If it did this, it merely 
threw a boomerang, for the financial 
depression only served to increase the 
unpopularity of the bank. Further con- 
sideration of these collateral reasons, how- 
ever, may be eliminated from this paper. 

The second weakness of tradition, 
above referred to, as a basis for public 
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policy lies in the change of conditions 
without a corresponding change in the 
tradition. Tradition has it that a bitter 
fight was once fought against a central 
bank and that nothing similar was sub- 
stituted for the fallen institution. This 
is sufficient information for those who 
blindly follow tradition. In the mean- 
time, however, we have been through four 
panics and are in the throes of a fifth. Is 
it.not possible that each panic has taught 
us something? In the meantime also, 
we have financed three wars, emerging 
from each greater than before in point of 
productive capacity and, with the excep- 
tion of the Civil War, in point of territory. 
Certainly each of these wars has severely 
jolted numerous traditions and forced new 
questions upon us. In the meantime also, 
there has been steadily manifest an inevit- 
able tendency toward concentration and 
centralization. At that time, the ques- 
tion of state’s rights was always rife, and 
a bitter war was yet to be fought on that 
very point. Now, the question of state’s 
rights, while occasionally referred to, no 
longer possesses the power to factionalize 
men. 

Especially during the last few years, 
have concentration and centralization of 
power and function with the Federal gov- 
ernment received great impetus. The 
President of the United States and sev- 
eral members of the cabinet have openly 
advocated it as a definite policy. Here 
are the comprehensive words, recently 
uttered, of the venerable Lyman Abbott, 
editor of the Outlook: 

“The day of great industrial combina- 
tion has arrived. The great combina- 
tions, whether of labor or capital, are not 
to be broken up. They are not to be 
given control of the industries of the 
country. What then? They are to be 
made to serve the public welfare by being 
made subject to the power of a still 
greater and stronger combination, namely, 
that of all the people acting in and 
through the Federal government.” 

Those words are unequivocal 
events substantiate their sanity. 


and 
In spite 
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of rigid prohibitory laws, enacted not 
only by the central government but by 
nearly every state in the union as well 
and, in spite of the steady opposition of 
the Democratic party, concentration of 
capital, or trusts, has gone on practically 
unchecked. 

On the other hand, in spite of powerful 
lobbies, in our national legislative bodies, 
the idea of Federal control and super- 
vision has marched steadily onward. 
Call it what you will, unconstitutional 
usurpation, inevitable evolution or crass 
imperialism, it is nevertheless a fact. 
Railroad rate regulations, pure-food laws, 
meat inspection bills and the like are im- 
portant instances. 

In view of this tendency, it is but natu- 
ral that the subject of a central bank 
should come up and, it may be prophesied 
with a reasonable degree of certainty, that 
a central bank of some sort will ere long 
be established. 

To say the least, something must be 
done. Things cannot go on in the 
topsy-turvy way we now find them. At 
present, the statutory financial regula- 
tions of the country are largely ignored 
and our finances are running at the loosest 
of loose ends. Without legislative sanc- 
tion, the public moneys are carted and 
bandied about among the private banks 
and the secretary of the treasury is the 
sole powerful autocrat of it all. Whether 
he is doing it well or ill, it is not within 
the province of this paper to judge. The 
fact remains. That is to say, we already 
have a kind of improvised central banking 
arrangement with no regulation whatever 
strong enough to meet the most common- 
place emergency. It is like the case of 
the man who insisted upon perfect obedi- 
ence from his dog to the extent that if the 
dog paid no attention to his orders, the 
man suited his commands to the whims 
of the dog. 

The result is under the present system, 
or lack of system, the government, the 
people, get all the disadvantages of a 
central bank, whatever they may be, 
without any of the advantages. What 























are the disadvantages of a central bank ? 
The disadvantages of such a bank as we 
had before, in which the government 
turns over all its resources to private 
individuals for their individual specula- 
tion and profit, ought to be obvious with- 
out further elaboration. Such a bank is 
not a central bank, properly so-called, 
and meets none of the needs of the present. 

The disadvantages of a real central 
bank of the United States, owned and 
administered exclusively by the govern- 
ment, and operated for the benefit of all 
the people in conformity with the policy 
outlined by Lyman Abbott, are not so 
obvious. The place to look for such dis- 
advantages is in the literature of opposi- 
tion to postal savings-banks. But even 
postal savings-banks are coming more 
and more into favor with those who are 
in authority in this country. Several 
postmasters-general, including the present 
incumbent, have advocated the system. 
What seems more natural, if we are to 
have postal savings-banks, than that we 
should have a central postal savings-bank ? 
And, if we are to have a central postal 
savings-bank, why should we not have a 
central banking institution, with the neces- 
sary branches, for all legitimate banking 
purposes? ‘That is to say, why would it 
not be better to lend to any and all people, 
under proper regulations, than at present 
to lend exclusively to bankers with no 
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regulations whatsoever? Let others an- 
swer these three questions. 

Those who believe that the government, 
the people, should continue to hand out 
free of charge, make donations as Jackson 
expresses it, valuable public rights for 
private individuals to exploit; those who 
believe with Hamilton that certain men 
in the community, by divine or other 
extraordinary right, are greater than the 
community itself, can undoubtedly find 
plenty of good and sufficient reasons for 
continuing the present chaotic lack of 
system by which the few are enriched at 
the expense and by the favor of the many: 
a system conceived in injustice and 
fraught with periodical widespread misery. 

Those, on the other hand, who believe 
in greater centralization of function, a gen- 
eral policy which puts the whole people, 
the public good, first, which makes the 
whole exactly equal to the sum of its parts 
and which finds specific manifestation in 
the ever-increasing demand for municipal 
ownership of public utilities and Federal 
control of natural monopolies, such as 
telegraphs, parcels-post, railroads and 
even coal mines and kindred properties; 
those, I say, will see in the establishment 
of a central bank, on the proper lines, only 
another specific manifestation of a gen- 
eral evolutionary tendency. 

Exuis O. Jones. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


THE DETERMINING VISION. 


By Emity S. Bourton. 


PON the shore which the waves 
touched softly as they advanced 

and receded, the youth lay stretched out 
on the soft, warm sand with his eyes fixed 
gloomily upon the ever-moving waters. 
And yet what he saw was very beautiful. 
Over the surface of the sea which, at first, 
wore a dull, leaden hue—the shadow of 


the clouds covering the sky—there began 
a wonderful play of color produced by the 
sun-shafts that had pierced the gray veil 
and was making what the poets name the 
amethystine sea. In the sunset west 
grew a golden glow crossed by marvelous 
waves of fire. These touched the edges 
of the clouds now broken into irregular 
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masses floating across the blue, with vary- 
ing tints reflected again and again in the 
mirror below. The air shimmered and 
changed into an opaline transparency as 
if from some central heart was pouring 
streams of light to shiver it into colors of 
changing intensity. 

The youth lay and watched the glory 
of sea and sky which no words can ade- 
quately describe, until the pain that had 
shadowed his eyes and furrowed his brow 
had departed. It had been to him a day 
of days. In the early morning he had 
found himself at the entrance of two paths 
and compelled to choose which one he 
would follow. In other words, two offers 
had been made for his young manhood’s 
work and energy. The one promised an 
easy way to wealth and power; the other, 
rough climbing with weary feet so far as 
his vision of the future could reach. ‘The 
temptation to take the first was almost 
irresistible. And yet! In his heart of 
hearts, he knew that the one meant the 
gradual deadening of his highest impulses; 
the other, spiritual growth through suffer- 
ing. 

The tempter had woven specious argu- 
ments that inclosed him like a web, con- 
stantly growing stronger. Almost he had 
yielded, when there came to him sud- 
denly the words of his mother’s prayer 
with which she had sent him forth into 
the world: “Father, give this, my son, 
strength to resist temptation.” Thrilled 
by the memory, he had broken away and 
sought the solitude of the seashore, there 
to fight the battle with the selfish self to a 
finish. 

Slowly the brilliant colors faded into 
purple twilight shadows close at hand, 
but afar off in the horizon was stil] the 
“light shattered into heliotrope hues with- 
out a suspicion of darkness.” Oh, the 
mystery of it! Oh, the glory of it! 

Suddenly out of the light the youth saw 
the figure of a man drawing near. As he 


watched its slow approach, he was awed 
by the majesty of its mien, the state'iness 
of its bearing. Presently in the dimness 
a face was defined, tender, benignant, 
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with luminous eyes that seemed to Jook 
into his very soul. 

“Come with me.” 

The words were low, musically ac- 
cented, and tinged with an authority 
which he did not hesitate to obey. Tak- 
ing the outstretched hand of his compan- 
ion, he found himself slowly rising with- 
out volition of his own, and moving 
through the radiant sunset air. 

They seemed to float over cities and 
seas, sometimes above the clouds that 
veiled from their vision the earth below. 
An indescribable sense of exhilaration 
filled his whole being. He spoke no word, 
felt no fear, or even wonderment at his 
strange experience. 

Presently they began to move down- 
ward. Suddenly he found himself stand- 
ing quietly by his companion, whom he 
now observed to be clothed in luminous 
garments as if an inner light were shining 
through. They were upon the summit 
of a very high mountain. The peak upon 
which they stood seemed to have shot 
upward and outward, bringing into view 
a narrow valley or ravine lying between 
it and a similar mountain-peak opposite. 

“Look below you,” said his companion 
to the youth. 

In the depths were shadows so deep 
that at first he could see nothing clearly 
defined. Gradually he became conscious 
that figures were moving to and fro, a 
confused multitude pushing and jostling 
each other, pausing not to help those who 
fell, but cruelly trampling them beneath 
their feet. Apart from the hurrying 
crowd were others who seemed to be dig- 
ging into the earth. They never paused 
in their labor, never looked upward 
toward the blue sky, but worked, worked 
unceasingly, for as fast as they threw out 
what looked like shining sand, it fell back 
again into the hollows they had made. 
As he gazed there came to his ear a low, 
hoarse roar like that of an‘ angry sea, 
sometimes rising almost to a shriek, anon 
dying away into a murmur in which was 
always a note of pain. 

“Tell me, who are these people,” the 























youth exclaimed, at last, turning to his 
companion. “And let us go away. I 
cannot bear to look longer. Who are 
these wretched ones ?” 

“They are those who, through love of 
money, and a desire for the ease and 
luxury which its possession makes pos- 
sible, forgot that they had any duty to 
their fellow-men. Uncaring, they based 
their wealth upon the sorrows, the pov- 
erties, the robberies of the helpless, day 
by day their greed strengthening, until 
its grip of steel was upon body, brain and 
soul. When the change men call death 
came to them, it did not alter their desires 
and ambitions, but they entered into this 
land wherein there is never satisfaction, 
and here they unceasingly strive for what 
they can never obtain.” 

“And must they always remain thus ?” 
asked the youth with intensely pitying 
gaze. “Is there no hope of anything 
better ?” 

“The door leading into the brighter 
world where walk the shining Ones, the 
Helpers, and where is to be found the 
peace which, you have heard, passeth all 
understanding by those in the flesh, is 
never closed so long as there is a single 
aspiration, one desire to gain the clearer, 
purer atmosphere of the Spirit. Yet it is 
rare that any of these look upward. The 
love of gold has so interpenetrated their 
whole being that nothing save a mad 
desire for its possession enters thei” 
thought. And this desire is never satis- 
fied. There is always the longing which 
is a constantly growing agony.’ 

“How terrible it is!” cried the youth. 

“ Why is not the world shown this picture 
that it may take warning ?” 

“It would be in vain for it would not 
look,” was the sad reply. “Has not the 


Elder Brother pointed out the way to the 
Men either give no heed to 
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his words or distort their meaning until 
they are of no avail. He taught that 
always the thought must be pure, must 
reflect the divine love, must dwell only 
upon the good and the true in order to 
gain strength to reach the heights. It is 
right-thinking which at last makes men 
but little lower than the angels. Instead 
of this, carelessly do they enter the path- 
way leading into this valley of death, 
their thought fascinated and held by the 
illusory idea of the possession of wealth. 
Rarely do they turn backward; rarely do 
they seek to find a possible place and 
moment of choice such as is given once to 
every human being. Not that it is for- 
bidden him to follow right at any mo- 
ment, but there is always a time when it is 
easier. Happy is he who chooses wisely 
in the beginning.” 

Into the voice of the speaker as he 
uttered the last sentence had come an 
intense earnestness which vibrated to the 
heart of the listening youth. While he 
pondered he suddenly became conscious 
that he was alone, that the valley with its 
tragic multitude was gone from his sight, 
nor could he hear the roar of their tumult- 
uous striving. Instead of this was the 
soft and rhythmic wash of waters upon 
the sand. The play of colors in the 
western sky had ceased, leaving only the 
golden glow that is the day’s farewell. 

The youth arose from what seemed an 
hour’s slumber, but he knew he had been 
shown a vision. His hesitation was over. 
His choice was made. Not for all the 
luxury that money could buy; not for the 
power which the possession of wealth 
uncounted might give, would he turn his 
face toward the valley, of which the 
shadows would never fade from his mem- 
ory. And thus deciding, he took his 
homeward way. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Emiiy S. Bourton. 











MEDICAL EXPLANATIONS OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 





CURES CONSIDERED IN THE LIGHT 
OF TYPICAL CASES. 


By B. O. FLower. 


I, 


Satie we founded THe ARENA, 

in the autumn of 1889, to the present 
time, during the years when this review 
has been under our editorial management, 
we do not call to mind more than three 
instances where a paper appearing in 
our pages has called forth more favorable 
letters or inquiries than have been 
elicited by our contribution in the 
November ArENA on “Christian Science 
and Organic Disease.” Many valued 
friends have called at the office to discuss 
its contents, and from Canada and 
various parts of the Republic have come 
letters expressive of new and general 
interest in the subject and asking for 
further facts, which we intimated could 
be given in substantiation of the claims 
made. Perhaps the general tenor of these 
letters and conversations with interested 
parties can best be summed up in the 
following expressions by two of our 
readers. 

One friend said: “Until reading your 
paper in THe Arena for November, 
I had unhesitatingly accepted the position 
which the medical profession and most 
writers in the magazines and newspapers 
have assumed when discussing cures 
said to have been made by Christian 
Science practitioners,—namely, that the 
diseases were not correctly diagnosed; 
that though in many cases there may have 
been no intention on the part of the 
patient to deceive or falsify, the con- 
clusions were due to loose thinking or 
‘intellectual mistiness’; that though in 
many instances the cures, as Dr. Cabot 
observes, doubtless took place, ‘they were 
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not cures of organic disease.’ I accepted 
without question the opinion of Dr. 
Cabot when he said, ‘In my own personal 
researches into Christian Science “cures,” 
I have never found one in which there 
was any good evidence that cancer, 
consumption, or any other organic disease 
had been arrested or banished.’* Faulty 
or incompetent diagnosis was in my 
judgment the first explanation of the 
apparent cures of organic disease by 
Christian Scientists. Secondly, I be- 
lieved that the persons making the state- 
ment, while probably usually sincere 
and in a general way good people, were 
chiefly ignorant and over—credulous, many 
of them prone to exaggeration, and 
not a few desiring to pose and attract 
attention,—something very common at 
the present day, when sensationalism 
is rampant. In the third place, I be- 
lieved that whatever real cures had been 
accomplished under Christian Science 
treatment were clearly due to suggestion, 
not in nature different from that practiced 
by physicians who employ hypnotism, 
though in the case of Christian Scientists, 
of course, the end was attained without 
hypnosis. Your paper, containing as it 
did the deliberate testimony of two emin- 
ent diagnosticians, one an Englishman 
and the other an American, and both 
men who had been signally honored 
while actively practicing medicine, in- 
stantly arrested my attention. The views 
of these men certainly merited respectful 
consideration as expert opinions; and 
the amazing character of the cures they 
recorded, together with the clear and 


*Dr. Cabot in McClure’s Magazine; quoted in 
November ARENA. 


























logical manner in which the material was 
presented, has compelled me to revise 
my opinions. So far as they went, the 
cases as presented in the November 
ARENA seemed to me _ unanswerable; 
but in the presence of a world-entrenched 
skepticism and with the medical pro- 
fession as a whole, and the clergy, practi- 
cally a unit in opposing the conclusions 
that logically followed the facts presented, 
it occured to me that the cause of truth 
would be greatly furthered if you should 
give us other cases that would tend to con- 
firm the positions taken in your paper on 
‘Christian Science and Organic Disease,’ 
and thus further break down the prejudice 
born of long-accepted and rarely-quest- 
ioned views.” 

The other friend also urged us to give 
additional cases, because, as he pointed 
out, there is a vast amount of literature 
emanating from the other side, and even 
the position of the leaders of the widely- 
discussed Emanuel movement is in per- 
fect harmony with the conventional 
medical contention that no organic disease 
can be cured by methods other than those 
practiced by the medical fraternity. 

The importance of the subject, the 
general interest in our previous paper, and 
the reasons urged by our friends, have led 
us to conclude that a further citation of 
typical cases might be helpful in stim- 
ulating that thorough investigation which 
truth challenges and which all theories, 
opinions or truths not generally accepted 
must encounter before the barriers of 
prejudice, conservative thought and pre- 
conceived ideas are broken down. We 
therefore invite our readers’ attention to 
a further examination, in which the three 
popular views advanced by the medical 
profession and the critics of Christian 
Science will be considered in the light of 
certain facts which will tend to test their 
validity and answer the question as to 
whether they are sufficient to explain 
the vast and rapidly growing volume of 
alleged cures of persons on whom, in 
many instances, physicians have passed 
the death sentence. 
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The three principal replies or explana- 
tions vouchsafed when claims of cures of 
organic disease are made by friends of 
Christian Science, may be briefly summed 
up as follows: 

(1) Inaccurate or faulty diagnosis, 
made by the patients instead of by com- 
petent physicians. 

(2) That those making the claims 
of remarkable cures were persons of 
unschooled minds, not trained to sift 
evidence or to consider matters judicially; 
that they were frequently not only un- 
scientific in their processes of reasoning, 
but over-credulous and prone to exagger- 
ation. 

(8) Where cures were effected, they 
have been of merely functional disorders 
and have been the result of suggestion, 
essentially similar in character to that 
employed by hypnotists, though the re- 
sults were obtained without throwing 
the subject into a sleep. 

With these explanations in mind, we 
invite the readers’ consideration to the 
detailed history of a case that in many 
respects is the most notable instance of 
cure in the annals of modern healing,— 
a case rendered doubly valuable as an 
illustration because of the supposed in- 
curable character of the disease and the 
fact that from the view-point of materia 
medica the question of diagnosis leaves 
nothing to be desired. The history of 
the case by the physician in Chicago, 
up to the time when Christian Science 
stepped in, is on record in probably the 
most authoritative regular medical jour- 
nal in the New World; while the story of 
the rescue of the medically-doomed in- 
valid from darkness and despair, from 
untold agony and impending death, to 
perfect health under Christian Science, 
is here given as narrated by the 
husband of the patient as clearly and 
comprehensively as the downward course 
of the unfortunate woman’s health under 
the care of eminent medical men was 
given by one of their own number. 
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In the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for July 27, 1907, is found 
the following paper which we republish 
entire because of the importance of the 
facts in connection with the question we 
are now considering. The paper is 
contributed to the Journal by James B. 
Herrick, M. D., of Chicago, [linois. 

“The following case is reported be 
cause it is, I believe, the first instance re- 
corded of the recovery from generalized 
blastomycosis. It is worthy of note also 
that the patient was a woman and of the 
better class. Blastomycosis in women 
is apparently a rarity. The patient was 
under the care of Dr. A. C. Garvy, with 
whom I saw her many times. This 
preliminary report is made with the kind 
consent of Dr. Garvy, who will later 
present a more detailed history of the 
case. It should encourage one in the 
persistent treatment of blastomycosis even 
of the generalized type, as it shows that 
a certain percentage, probably a small 
one, may terminate in healing. 

““History.—The patient was Mrs. O., 
24 years of age, for at least 15 years a 
resident of Chicago, of healthy, well-to-do 
parents, and with no severe preceding 
illness except the usual diseases of child- 
hood, and nervous disturbances, largely 
hysterical, in 1899. She had been mar- 
ried eighteen months and was the mother 
of a healthy child three months old, 
which she was nursing at the time she 
was taken ill. 

“April 24, 1904, the illness began, to 
quote her own words, ‘with spots like 
hives and pains like rheumatism.’ The 
first lesions were noticed over the left 
gluteal region. ‘There was no fever at 
first, at least none that attracted attention, 
and the general health was not impaired 
for several weeks. The illness lasted 
for two years, and during this time there 
were seventy-nine distinct lesions. ‘These 
varied in size from those 1 cm. in diam- 
eter to areas 8 cm. or more broad. They 
started as slightly reddish or purplish 
spots, showing through the skin or felt 
deep in the subsutaneous tissue. They 
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gradually became more prominent, some- 
what hard and tender, and a pseudo 
fluctuation or a genuine fluctuation ap- 
pearing, the lesions would break through 
the skin, discharging a thick, yellowish 
pus, or they would be opened by the 
physician ; in a few instances spontaneous 
resolution without rupture occurred. After 
the evacuation of the pus a somewhat 
indolent granulating ulcer would be left, 
and there was often an extensive under- 
mining of the skin, with burrowing of 
the pus. This was particularly marked 
over the left gluteal region where the 
deep situation of the abscess and _ its 
great size necessitated a drainage oper- 
ation under anesthesia, which was done 
by Dr. J. B. Murphy, May 12, 1905. 
This abscess had its origin in the deeper 
structures, apparently in the pelvis. The 
lesions in some instances, as on one of the 
fingers, destroyed the bone. On healing 
they left comparatively slight scars that 
in their parchment-like feel somewhat 
resembled those of lues. Lues in the 
husband as well as in the patient was 
carefully excluded. 

“Course of the Disease.—The general 
condition of the patient during the two 
years of illness varied very materially. 
Most of the time there was a slight temper- 
ature, with occasional exacerbations, when 
it would reach 102° or 103°. The pulse 
was generally rapid, a hemic murmur 
present and the spleen palpable. Early 
in the illness there was a cough, and Dr 
Garvy thought he detected signs of 
slight consolidation at the right apex. 
When I saw her I could make out no 
evidence of pulmonary lesion; at this 
time there was no cough. The urine 
showed an occasional trace of febrile ( ?) 
albumin. There was marked loss in 
weight and a secondary anemia. The 
hemoglobin at one time was as low as 50 
per cent; an increase in the leucocytes 
was commonly present. At the time of 
the operation by Dr. Murphy the con- 
dition was so aggravated that it was 
thought she would die upon the table. 


-) . 
There was generally more or less dis- 























turbance of the stomach. At times the 
pain was extreme and the patient was 
always decidedly neurotic and even hys- 
terical. This interfered very much with 
her sleep. 

“ Treatment—The medication consisted 
of iodide of potassium, often in increas- 
ingly large doses. ‘This seemed to benefit 
her decidedly, but there was never a 
complete healing of all the lesions, and 
the iodide often had to be stopped because 
of gastric distress occasioned by its 
prolonged use. The sulphate of copper 
was tried internally and locally, but 
with very doubtful benefit. Tonics and 
sedatives were given as indicated, the 
latter being of necessity used with a free 
hand. 

“Recovery.—iIn February, 1906, the 
patient left for California, weighing about 
100 pounds instead of her original 130 
pounds or more. There were still thirty- 
one sores on the body. The patient 
became quieter and less nervous, lived 
much of the time out of doors, began 
to¥sleep well, to improve as regards 
appetite, and there was soon a very 
decided tendency to healing of the sores. 
No medicine was taken after March 23, 
1906. In August, 1906, the last sore 
had disappeared. I have seen the patient 
several times since and she is apparently, 
at the date of this writing, July 12, 1907, 
in perfect health. She writes me under 
recent date—I am better now than I 
have ever been in my whole life, and can 
endure anything and never have an ache 
or pain.” 

“Diagnosis.—The diagnosis of blas- 
tomycosis was made, not only on the 
clinical symptoms, including the naked 
eye appearance of the lesions and the 
exclusion of other diseases, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, ete., but by the microscopic 
examination of the pus from the wounds 
with a cultural development of the 
blastomyces. The culture experiments 
were made by Dr. Oliver Ormsby. 
The patient was seen at various times by 
Drs. James Nevins Hyde, Joseph Zeisler 
and J. B. Murphy. They agreed in the 
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diagnosis of generalized blastomycosis.”’ 

Here we have contributed, by a high 
medical authority, the history of this 
remarkable case of a supposed incurable 
ailment; the terrible progress of the 
disease; the apparent approaching fatal 
termination; the statement of recovery, 
carrying a wholly inaccurate impression, 
it being an example of Hamlet with the 
Prince left out; and the diagnosis of the 
case. The latter is so complete that it 
ought to leave no doubt in the mind of 
the medical profession as to the accuracy 
of the diagnosis, if any faith is ever to be 
placed in medical diagnosis. 

Now comes the history of the cure; 
and in passing let us say that this article 
was prepared by Mr. David Oliver of 
Chicago, the husband of the patient 
whose case has been so carefully diag- 
nosed, to be published in a magazine 
that had printed an article from an em- 
inent doctor in which he claimed that 
Christian Science had never cured a case 
of organic disease; but the magazine 
refused to publish this plain statement 
of facts. It was later given by Mr. Oliver 
for publication in the Christian Science 
Sentinel. 

“The writer begs to take issue with a 
statement which appeared several months 
ago in one of our leading magazines, in 
which a doctor claimed that in his personal 
research into Christian Science cures he 
had never found one case in which there 
was any good evidence that cancer, 
consumption, or any other organic dis- 
ease had been arrested or banished, and 
that the diagnosis was either made by 
the patient himself, or was an interpre- 
tation at second hand of what a doctor 
was supposed to have said. The writer 
has not made a personal research, but 
has come ‘face to face’ with a case of 
so-called organic disease, which he is 
fully convinced was cured in Christian 
Science, in spite of any opinions which 
may be held by physicians and others to 
the contrary. 

“An article appeared in the American 
Medical Association Journal, under date 
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of July 27, 1907, which gave a complete 
statement of the case to which reference 
ismade. By way of explanation it may be 
said that according to medical opinion 
blastomycosis is so-called organic disease, 
as unsightly as leprosy and as painful as 
any form of rheumatic trouble known to 
suffering mortals. To impress one with 
the severity of this case, it may be noted 
that the knife was used some eighty odd 
times, and that up to the present time 
there has never been a positive cure of 
such a case known in the history of medi- 
cine. It may also be of interest to 
know that the patient suffered from this 
terrible disease for over two years, and 
was treated by a number of eminent 
physicians, and that they agreed upon 
the diagnosis of the case as given in the 
medical journal already named. The 
writer of this testimony is the husband of 
the patient, and the facts herein related 
can be substantiated by any of the medi- 
cal doctors who attended the case. The 
article referred to would give one the 
impression that the ‘out-of-door’ life in 
sunny California had a decided tendency 
toward the healing of this case, but the 
facts are that the weather during the 
patient’s stay in California was rainy and 
disagreeable, which confined her to the 
house during her entire stay, with the 
exception of a few hours which were 
spent upon the porch. 

“The patient was taken ill the latter 
part of May, 1904, and was not able to 
leave her bed except for a short period 
until taken to California in February, 
1906. Upon her arrival in Los Angeles, 
she was refused admission to all hotels, 
hospitals, and sanitariums, nor was it 
possible to lease a house after the owner 
had ascertained the nature of the disease. 
At last, as a final resort, it became neces- 
sary to purchase a house for her shelter. 
A remarkable coincidence happened in 
the purchase of that house. After being 


turned from door to door, it certainly 
seemed a miracle to have the owner of 
that house recommend Christian Science, 
though she herself was not a Scientist. 
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Like all others who have had to be driven 
into the acceptance of the truth, my wife 
scorned the idea of being cured in Chris- 
tian Science, until she was told point blank 
by her Los Angeles physician that her 
place was at home, where she could ‘die 
among her friends.’ Then came the 
resolution to accept the truth, and she 
did so right there and then. The 
physician was dismissed in the forenoon 
and a Christian Science practitioner called 
in the afternoon. Up to that time the 
patient had had little or no natural sleep 
during the entire illness, and had, during 
the past several weeks, retained none of 
her food. At this time she weighed less 
than ninety pounds, her normal weight 
being over one hundred and thirty. The 
rapidity of her progress under Christian 
Science treatment was almost phenomenal 
and unless substantiated by responsible 
people would certainly sound mythical 
or, to put it stronger, like a downright 
falsehood. 

“March 28, 1906, was the last day 
that the physician called, and the first 
day of the Christian Science treatment. 
It may seem past belief, but after the 
first treatment in Science the patient 
drank two cups of coffee and ate several 
doughnuts and a plate of baked beans for 
her evening meal. She then slept until 
after seven o’clock the next morning, and 
without the usual ‘capsule,’ too. Within 
a month she returned to Chicago, and 
although able to walk but little, showed 
rapid daily progress under treatment by a 
Christian Science practitioner in that 
city. In July of the same year she had 
regained her normal weight, and could 
walk and stand as much physically as 
she could prior to her illness. To-day 
she is the same, after having spent the 
past year in a trip around the world 
without a sign of the aches and pains 
which usually accompany such a feat. 

“It is well worth one’s while to take 
the time to think of what Christian 
Science did in this case. Those who 
read this article carefully will see that 
Christian Science actually put life into a 














human being who had been as it were 
at death’s door for more than a year.” 

Let the candid truth-seeker consider 
this case in connection with the persistent 
claims of the medical profession in 
general, that there never has been a case 
of organic disease cured by Christian 
Science; and in this connection also let 
him call to mind the detailed account of 
cures of organic disease as given by 
Dr. W. F. W. Wilding, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England 
and of the British Medical Association, 
and by Edmund F. Burton, M.D., 
formerly member of the surgical staff of 
the Cook County Hospital of Chicago 
and instructor in the Rush Medical 
College. ‘These two scholarly physicians, 
whose eminent ability won them such high 
honors and the confidence of their 
brethren when they were medical practi- 
tioners, surely are entitled to be regarded 
as thoroughly competent diagnosticians; 
and they, it will be remembered, gave 
detailed accounts of cures wrought by 
Christian Science in many cases, among 
which were: 

(a) ‘Tuberculosis of both hip joints 
and consumption of the lungs, with the 
patient, a child of eight years, reduced 
to thirty pounds in weight. (This case 
was Dr. Wilding’s own little daughter.) 

(6) Traumatic disease of the knee 
joint, in which the joint was greatly 
enlarged “and the various component 
parts were little else than a mass of pulpy 
swelling.” 

(c) Organic disease of the valves of 
the heart. 

(d) Paralysis of twenty years stand- 
ing. 

(e) Broken bone restored to normal 
condition without aid of surgical treat- 
ment. 

(f{) Cancer of the stomach; patient 
in advanced condition; death considered 
imminent.* 

All these cases, it will be remembered, 
are reported by persons whose medical 


Pa Arena for November, 1908, pages 446 to 
2. 
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education and training entitle them, 
even from a medical view-point, to the 
position of experts as diagnosticians; 
while in the case of Mrs. Oliver, accord- 
ing to the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, three eminent medical 
diagnosticians examined her case and 
passed on it. 

{Now if it can be proven that one clearly 
defined case of organized disease has 
been cured by Christian Science, the 
claim of Dr. Richard Cabot and the 
medical profession in general, that or- 
ganic disease cannot be cured by this 
system of healing, falls to the ground.) 
We hold that if medical testimony is 
worth anything, if the slightest reliance is 
to be placed on the diagnosis of eminent 
and honored physicians, the case of 
Mrs. Oliver, taken together with those of 
Dr. Wilding and Dr. Burton, proves not 
only the possibility but the fact that 
organic disease has been and is being 
cured by Christian Science. 

Nor is this all. Many of the cases 
which we are about to cite as illustrative 
of the other contentions advanced by 
critics of Christian Science, by virtue of 
their circumstantial character will im- 
press all intelligent truth-seekers, not 
blind because they will not see, as ex- 
tremely valuable as corroborative evidence 
of the fallacy of the claim of faulty 
diagnosis accounting for seeming cures of 
organic disease by Christian Science 
practitioners. 


Il. 


Turning from the examination of the 
question of diagnosis, we come to notice 
the second claim advanced when cures 
are cited by patients who have been 
restored to health after placing them- 
selves under Christian Science treatment. 

A few years ago it was very common, 
when these alleged cures were mentioned, 
to hear them promptly dismissed with 
the confident declaration that the persons 
making such claims of cures were ig- 
norant, credulous, and often not over- 
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conscientous, or persons easily influenced 
by what others told them. ‘And to-day 
the claim is constantly made that those 
who report their cures are not persons 
whose minds are trained to weigh 
evidence, to judge and discriminate; 
that they are over-credulous and there- 
fore little weight is to be placed on their 
testimony. 

Before examining this very common 
and convenient explanation advanced 
by the critics of Christian Science and 
those ignorant of the facts involved, we 
wish in passing to touch upon one phase 
of the question that seems to have escaped 
the attention of those who are biased in 
their views concerning Christian Science. 
Quite apart from the vast and rapidly 
growing volume of alleged cures by 
Christian Science of serious organic 
diseases, there is a mighty army of 
persons who have been rescued from the 
living death experienced by those whose 
nervous systems have become completely 
broken down and who, through various 
forms of diseases that physicians might 
term functional, were living lives of such 
indescribable misery as to frquently call 
forth the earnest prayer that they might 
be so blessed as to die,—a great army of 
men and women whom the medical 
profession have been powerless to cure 
or even materially relieve, but who have 
been completely restored by Christian 
Science. 

These persons, many of them distinguish- 
ed in business, political, professional and 
educational spheres of activity, whose 
cases so long baffled regular treatment 
and who from chronic invalidism are 
to-day enjoying perfect health, are in 
much the position of the blind man 
described in the scriptures, whose sight 
was restored by the Great Nazarene. 
( It will be remembered that the convent- 
ional doctors of the law, the chief priests, 
scribes and Pharisees, who represented 
the professional world with all its prejud- 
ice and intolerance, were greatly exer- 
cised by the cure. They attempted, in 
the first place, to deny the validity of the 
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claim by insisting that the man was not 
the person he pretended to be. When 
the parents were called, however, they 
discomfited the critics by insisting that 
the man was their son, who had been born 
blind. Next the conventional critics 
sought to terrorize the parents and the 
fortunate man by insisting that the cure 
had not been wrought by a prophet of 
God, because the good deed had been 
performed on the Sabbath. The blind 
man, however, manifested his impatience 
at the quibbling of the schoolmen, 
emphatically insisting on the one point 
that was vital in so far as he was con- 
cerned : “One thing I know, that, whereas 
I was blind, now I see.” 

So to those who have been res- 
cued from a living death or brought 
back from the brink of the grave 
by Christian Science treatment, after 
all other methods had failed, the 
fact that they are in the enjoyment of 
abounding health is far more material 
to them than the question whether the 
disease which was carrying them to the 
grave was functional or organic. 

It may be urged that persons who are 
suffering from neurasthenia or general 
nervous collapse are not in a position to 
judge of their condition, and this is 
doubtless measurably true in some cases, 
where the mind has never been trained 
to rigid logical processes, to weighing evi- 
dence, or to considering facts in relation to 
other facts. But in the case of scholars, 
lawyers, judges, and critical thinkers, 
our observations lead us to conclude 
that these conditions frequently increase 
the mental perspicacity. - 

With this general observation con- 
cerning a large class of persons, many of 
them distinguished judges, lawyers, crit- 
ics, authors, artists and members of 
other professions, who have been re- 
stored to lives.of usefulness by Christian 
Science, let us notice this third popular 
claim,—that of the incompetency of those 
who have been cured to speak truth- 
fully and accurately in regard to their 
restoration after long and faithful treat- 


























ment under regular physicians had proved 
unavailing. A volume could be com- 
piled composed entirely of the statements 
of cures of judges, lawyers and critical 
thinkers, or where evidence has been ob- 
tained under oath and with corroborative 
facts that render the testimony unimpeach- 
able. Space, however, renders it im- 
possible for us to cite more than a few 
well authenticated typical cases where 
the facts are of such a character as to 
entitle them to the careful consideration 
of all earnest truth-seekers. 

In the first place, we desire togive thecase 
of Judge John D. Works, the eminent 
jurist of Los Angeles, California, and in so 
doing we confine ourselves to the evi- 
dence elicited under oath on the witness 
stand at a trial in Los Angeles, California. 
We do this because it cannot be claimed 
that such statements are the garbled or 
colored narratives of reporters or that 
they are the careless statements such as 
certain physicians seem to imagine all 
people who are not cured by the regular 
methods are wont to indulge in when 
describing their cures. To economize 
space we omit many of the questions 
asked and condense replies, while re- 
taining the witnesses’ exact words in 
the testimony given. 

The Hon. John D. Works is one of the 
very prominent lawyers of the Pacific 
coast. He was for some years judge of 
the Superior Court of San Diego County, 
and later was one of the associate judges 
of the Supreme Court of the State. In 
answer to the question as to his trouble 
and his experience in the treatment of 
the same, he said : 

“T had been a sufferer for many years 
from stomach trouble mainly. I had 
resorted to all kinds of treatment, allo- 
pathic, homeopathic, osteopathic, and 
my condition had grown steadily worse. 
I had lost something over thirty pounds 
in flesh. During much of this time I 
was taking active treatment from physic- 
ians for my condition, some of them 
attributing it to one cause and some 
another and directing their remedies to 
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whatever they conceived to be the cause 
of my trouble. 

None of them seemed to do me any good. 
Latterly, I was a sufferer almost constantly 
from headache, mostly in the back of my 
head, which was exceedingly distressing, 
and to a very large extent towards the 
last incapacitated me for the kind of 
work that I had to do. I was really not 
able to do my full day’s work. Generally 
I had to quit at three or half past three, 
o’clock, unable to finish out the day’s 
work. I had tried what I regarded as 
thoroughly competent physicians in their 
different schools and whom I had no 
doubt were entirely conscientious in 
their treatment. But deriving no benefit, 
I finally went to a Christian Science 
practitioner and told her what my con- 
dition was. She told me to eat three 
meals a day, eat what I wanted, and that 
she would take care of the balance. I 
commenced to do so and I am eating 
my three meals a day now, and suffer 
no discomfort from it. I have been re- 
lieved from headaches almost entirely. 
I am able to do my full day’s work with- 
out discomfort, and am benefited gener- 
ally in every way.” 

In June of last year, Judge Works 
gave an extended report of his cure, 
from which it is shown that under Christ- 
ian Science treatment his various troubles 
steadily gave way, until he came into the 
enjoyment of excellent health and re- 
gained all his lost flesh. . His health has 
remained excellent since his cure, now 
a period of some years. 

Judge Works also described under oath 
the cure of his wife by Christian Science, 
after a condition of chronic invalidism 
extending over a period of more than 
fifteen years. 

During the trial at which the Judge’s 
testimony was given, a number of other 
highly respectable representative citizens 
of Los Angeles, including a number of 
prominent business and professional men 
of the city, also testified to cures wrought 
on themselves and members of their 
families through Christian Science, in 
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many instances after faithful and consci- 
entious but unavailing treatment by phys- 
icians. Among those who thus testified 
were Mr. William Pridham, superintend- 
ent of the Wells, Fargo & Company’s 
Express for thirty-four years; R. P. 
Bishop, of the firm of Bishop and Com- 
pany; W. E. Brown, of the firm of Brown, 
Stanley and Company; and Dr. A. 
Willis Paine. 

There were among those that testified 
some remarkable cures of patients who, 
according to their physicians, had tuber- 
culosis in advanced stages. One of these 
cases—that of Mrs. Lila Young—we 
cite because the evidence here given was 
under oath and with the consciousness 
that the witness would be subjected 
to severe cross examination; so that the 
claim of loose or careless reporting of 
the facts cannot be advanced. One of 
the physicians who had pronounced Mrs. 
Young’s case tuberculosis was the em- 
inent Dr. R. Beverly Cole, one of the 
most famed physicians of the Pacific 
coast. When he examined her, her 
case was so advanced that he held out 
no hope of recovery for her. The restor- 
ation was accomplished many years ago 
and the patient’s health has steadily 
improved during this period. She for 
some years has enjoyed most excellent 
health. Here, as in Judge Works’ case, 
we condense the answers, retaining in 
every instance, however, the witness’s 
exact words: 

“T was healed of consumption. My 
people, my mother and her family, 
consisting of six in the family, all died 
with consumption, and I was doctored 
for many years. There were twelve 
years that I was in bed the greater part 
of the time, and an eminent physician of 
San Francisco was the last physician 
that told me—he examined my lungs 
and shook his head and said that he didn’t 
know what to do for me. He said he 
knew of no climate—he said, ‘I can 
only compare you to the sensitive plant; 
heat or cold, you will wither away.’ It 
seemed to me he explained my situation 
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better than I could. And at that time, 
there hadn’t been a day, I presume for 
more than a year, that I sat up all day. 
I was healed by Christian Science after 
I had no other hope.” 

In the cross examination Mrs. Young 
gave the name of the distinguished 
physician who last pronounced on her 
case. In reply to a question, “You had 
consumption, did you?” she replied, 
“The doctors said I had. Dr. Beverly 
Cole was one of them, whom probably 
nearly every one here knows of, as he is 
known everywhere.” 

Under date of December 18, 1908, 
in answer to a personal inquiry from us, 
Mrs. Young wrote that she now weighs 
150 pounds, and her friends are all ready 
to say, “You don’t look as though you 
ever had consumption.” “I have been 
well now for fifteen years,” adds Mrs. 
Young. 

When, after the publication of our 
paper in the November ARENA, general 
interest was evinced in this question, we 
wrote to a number of persons who were 
said to have been cured of well-defined 
organic diseases or troubles about the 
cure of which the doctors held out no 
hope. We have received a number of 
replies, in all of which the writers testi- 
fied to the verity of the cures; but space 
renders it impossible to give more than 
three or four of these cases, and in some 
instances we have found it necessary to 
abridge the statements, or rather to omit 
those portions of the reports that do not 
directly deal with the cure of the disease or 
affliction under consideration. The cases, 
however, are so clear and detailed in 
character and come from persons of 
such standing that they are of special 
interest and value, not only as answering 
the special objection we are considering, 
but as further proving the power of 
Christian Science to cure organic disease 
and afflictions considered by physicians 
as incurable. 

The first case to which we wish to 
invite the attention of our readers is 
that of Mr. J. J. Petermichel, Official 
































Reporter of the Superior Court, Los 
Angeles, California, who under date of 
December 21, 1908, writes: 

“Tt affords me pleasure to comply 
with your request for an account of my 
cure. 

“The doctors pronounced my trouble, 
as near as I can now remember the 
language, “Mixed tubercular infection 
with a combination of mucous, the sputum 
showing or indicating cavities of long 
standing and tubercles in large quanti- 
ties.” About six months prior to the 
time of the microscopical examination 
of the sputum, I had partly recovered 
from a ten weeks’ illness of double 
pneumonia, which left my lungs filled 
with mucous, making the case a more 
complicated one and very difficult of 
cure. 

“IT had been affected for about five 
years, the major portion of which time 
was spent in travelling in search of a 
climate that would be beneficial. 

“The names of the doctors who treated 
me, as far as I can now remember (I do 
not now recall their initials, as it has 
been almost ten years since I have given 
them any thought) are as follows: In 
Chicago, Doctors Way, Reynolds and 
Stryzowski, and one or two others. 
Doctors Way and Stryzowski advised me 
to consult with Dr. Norman Bridge, one 
of Chicago’s noted specialists, and have 
an examination made. Dr. Bridge, after 
such examination, advised me to go to 
California, although he declined to state 
definitely how serious my trouble was. 
In California I had several physicians 
at the different places where I located, 
but can now only recall Dr. Bayliss of 
San Bernardino and Dr. Kruell of Los 
Angeles. Dr. Kruell was my last phys- 
ician and upon his advise a microscopical 
examination of the sputum was made 
by Dr. Croftan of Pasadena, who made 
a report substantially in the language 
hereinbefore stated. Dr. Kruell told 
me that he had exhausted all remedies 
known to his profession, and it was his 
frank opinion medicine could do no more 
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for me; he advised me to return East 
with my family so that I could die among 
my friends and relatives and my family 
could be taken care of. He held out no 
hope and gave me a month to live. 
About two months prior to that time 
Dr. Bayliss told me if I did not find a 
climate that would benefit me I would 
not live three months. My friends had 
given up all hope, and as one of them ex- 
pressed himself some time after my cure 
in Christian Science: ‘While standing on 
a corner talking to Petermichel, who 
was waiting for a car, I was anxious to 
get him on the car as quickly as possible 
and get him out of my sight, as I was 
afraid he would die on my hands.’ To 
give you some idea of my condition, I 
might state that I at that time weighed 
120 pounds; that my normal weight 
was 160 pounds, and I now weigh over 
185 pounds. I, at that time, had not a 
pound of flesh on me, was practically 
a walking skeleton, had reached the 
stage where I was blue around the lips, 
unable to walk ten feet at one effort, 
a perpetual dry cough racking my frame 
day and night, unable to eat or retain 
food, and unable to breathe without 
great effort, and having finally given 
up all hope of a cure and expecting any 
day to be my last. 

“IT had removed from the mountains 
to Los Angeles with the intention of 
disposing of my effects and taking my 
family East to their relatives. Our 
neighbors on each side of us were Christ- 
ian Scientists and it was upon their, 
and my wife’s earnest solicitations, and 
primarily to satisfy my wife that I was 
willing to do anything to be cured, that I 
consented to one week’s treatment. At the 
time the thought of God doing anything for 
me was repugnant, as I was not of a very 
religious turn of mind, having found 
nothing in the various religions I had 
investigated that appealed to me; there- 
fore having no faith in God’s disposition 
or ability to heal me. At the time of 
engaging the treatment I informed the 
practitioner that I had no faith in the 
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treatment and there would have to be 
some appreciable benefit realized within 
the week or treatment would be dis- 
continued. After the first treatment I 
was told to go home and eat heartily 
of such food as I desired and to fear no 
ill effects, following the scriptural in- 
junction to “Take no thought for your 
food.” I partook of a hearty meal, 
with some misgiving and considerable 
skepticism as to my ability to retain the 
food, but strange as it may seem, no ill 
effects followed. I enjoyed my meal 
and the food remained on my stomach 
(something I had been unable to do for 
six months); I spent a more restful 
night, having some sleep and more restful 
breathing. The first week I gained 
some two pounds in weight, was able 
to be about with more comfort, able to 
breathe with less difficulty and at greater 
depth; the cough became easier and less 
painful; my appetite became better, and, 
best of all, hope was renewed within me 
and I began to see the possibility of a 
cure and I learned that God was not 
only able, but willing to cure me. I 
continued under treatment with the 
practitioner for five weeks, at the end 
of which time I felt I was able to (with 
the understanding of the rules of Christ- 
ian Science and their application, gained 
from the practitioner and from the study 
of the text-book, Science and Health, dur- 
ing that time) conduct my own treatment. 
In about eight weeks after beginning 
the treatment I was at work at my pro- 
fession, and have continued at work 
during the past nine and one-half years 
without the loss of one day on account 
of sickness. 

“It was some two years before I re- 
gained normal weight and before my 
friends would admit that the cure was per- 
manent, although I was conscious of 
the healing after I had left the practitioner 
after my last treatment, the fear of the 
disease having been destroyed, and I 
was conscious of the fact that I had no 
disease and it would be only a matter of 
the physical effects to follow. I am now 


neuralgia, and the morphine habit. 
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36 years of age, enjoying vigorous health, 
able to work fourteen to fifteen hours 
a day for weeks at a time, with no result- 
ant physical ill effects.” 

Like pulmonary tuberculosis or con- 
sumption of the lungs, albuminuria or 
Bright’s disease is considered by the 
medical profession as not only organic 
but incurable. If the patient whose 
detailed story, sent to us under date of 
January 8th from Los Angeles, California, 
and given below, had applied for relief 
to the Emanuel Church in Boston or to 
any of the various other experiment 
stations where attempts are being made 
to harness medicine and religion, she 
would have been refused treatment, 
because the attending physician had 
pronounced her to be suffering from 
albuminuria. The progress of this dis- 
ease, it will be observed from Mrs. 
Hebbard’s report, had been attended by 
nervous break~lown accompanied by 
such acute pain that the patient was driven 
to morphine for relief, with the dread 
result that the morphine habit became 
fixed. Here we have four serious con- 
ditions: albuminuria, nervous prostra- 
tion or nervous and mental break-down, 
The 
almost instantaneous cure of the drug 
habit is certainly worthy of notice, as it is 
usually considered one of the most 
difficult things that doctors have to 
contend with. The following testimony 
is given by Mrs. Josephine A. Hebbard, 
of Los Angeles, California: 

“TI turned to Christian Science, hoping 


to be healed of the drug habit. Through 
a very severe and chronic case of 
kidney trouble, which the attending 


physicians had called albuminuria, and 
from which I had suffered for over eight 
years, neuralgia had been superinduced, 
and I could only find relief in morphine. 
I became addicted to the use of this 
drug in very large doses, and in fact 
became so dependent on it that I could 
not do without it. I had been treated 
by a number of our best medical men 
for this kidney trouble, but grew worse 
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instead of better. I also had a number 
of attacks of nervous prostration and 
declared by an eminent nerve specialist 
(Dr. Brainerd) to be one of the most 
typical cases he had seen. I seldom 
ate anything but raw eggs and milk. At 
the time I turned to Christian Science I 
weighed only ninety-seven pounds and 
was a mental and physical wreck. One 
treatment in Science cured me of all 
desire for drugs and in three weeks I was 
a well woman. I gained twenty-nine 
pounds in twenty-eight days, and in 
less than three months after I had com- 
menced treatment I had gained forty- 
three pounds. I have had my urine 
examined by two different physicians 
since then and the result was, a healthy 
and normal condition was found and no 
trace of any kidney trouble. I have 
written certificates from three physicians, 
each testifying to the firm belief that I 
was healed from an apparently hopeless 
condition through the application of 
Christian Science. 

“IT will here supply the physicians’ 
names who have treated me: Doctors 
H. G. Brainerd, D. C. Barber, George 
L. Cole, D. W. Edelman, J. C. Ferbert, 
Merritt S. Hitt, Thaddeus Johnson, 
Charles Taggart, and O. O. Witherbee. 
The physicians writing the certificates 
are Doctors Hitt, Ferbert and Barber, 
and the papers are in the hands of Mr. 
Frank Gale of the Christian Science 
Publication Committee of San Fran- 
cisco.” 

The following report, received since 
we commenced writing this paper, is 
from the pen of Mrs. D. W. King, of 
Newark, Vermont. It has an important 
bearing on the special points considered 
in this paper, because here it can not be 
claimed that the diagnosis was super- 
ficial or faulty, the patient having been 
operated upon and her hip bone scraped, 
by reputable physicians; and it is not 
a disease in which it will be claimed by 
physicians and hypnotists of standing in 
the scientific world, that hypnotic suggest- 
ion could be hoped to effect a cure. 
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“Six” years”ago*I “was afflicted with 
tuberculosis of the hip, and in August 
of that year went to the hospital at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, and under- 
went an operation in which the sore was 
opened and the bone scraped. I re- 
ceived the best surgical attention as 
well as kindest care of nurses but failed 
to obtain relief, and the following spring 
the hip was much worse and the dis- 
charge increased. The next summer I 
had a severe stomach and bowel trouble 
and for many weeks was not expected 
to recover. At that time I was attended 
by Dr. W. R. Noyes of West Burke, 
Vermont,—now removed to Brattleboro. 
I could take no solid food, even a few 
spoonfuls’ of broth causing great dis- 
tress. The condition of the hip grew 
much worse, with constant discharge. 
I could walk only as I used two crutches, 
moving but an inch at a time and with 
much pain. 

“At last my father urged me to go 
to St. Johnsbury, Vermont, and stay 
with relatives where I could be treated 
by Dr. Walter Aldrich of that place, 
a physician of reputation. He, however, 
gave my father no hopes of my recovery, 
as I was too weak to have another operat- 
ion for the hip. When I begged him 
to do something for my stomach he only 
shook his head and said there was no 
help for that condition, as the sores 
poisoned my whole system. 

““My aunt, with whom I was staying, 
was a Christian Scientist and when she 
saw my hopelessness and despair at 
leaving my husband and three little 
children, for death seemed inevitable, 
she began to tell me of Christian Science; 
how it had healed thousands of hope- 
less ones. She read the text-book, Science 
and Health, to me and explained its 
teachings to me, and I forgot all about 
the pain and distress in my stomach and 
at the end of the afternoon remarked 
that I had not had it and was really 
hungry. She told me to eat what I 
wanted for supper and I did so, among 
other things cheese and pickles. I slept 
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soundly that night, something I had not 
done for two years, and from that time 
have had no trouble with my stomach, 
being able to eat anything I wish. I 
returned to my home and commenced 
the study of Science and Health with 
an eagerness I had never felt for any- 
thing before. I had treatment by a 
Christian Science practitioner. At the 
end of one week the hip had begun to 
heal; in a month the pain had entirely 
ceased, and at the end of thirteen months 
the sores had all healed and I have had 
no trouble from the limb since, being 
able to do all my work for a family of 
five.” 

We now invite the readers’ attention 
to a very detailed statement of a most 
remarkable case, given by E. A. Crane, 
a well-known lawyer of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. Mr. Crane’s report is very 
long, but the case is so striking in char- 
acter that we feel it important to give 
the entire statement, excepting Mr. 
Crane’s presentation of the Christian 
Science philosophy as presented to him 
by the practitioner through whom he was 
healed. This, though interesting, is not 
of evidential value in the present dis- 
cussion, and for want of space is omitted. 

“I was born in A. D. 1844 at Paw 
Paw, .in this state. Lived on a farm 
till grown up, and was naturally of a 
husky, healthy make-up. At the siege 
of Atlanta, during the Civil War, in 
which I served three years in the cavalry, 
we were dismounted and put in the 
trenches to support our cannon which 
was throwing about 300 shells a minute 
at times. The terrible concussion fairly 
shook the earth and was very enervating. 
We often in a lull would fall asleep and 
be suddenly shaken by the renewing of 
the firing. The result was that very 
many of the soldiers lost their hearing, 
I with the rest; but gradually the hearing 
of my right ear returned so it was fairly 
good, but to my left ear it never did 
return till the event hereinafter stated. 
My condition in that respect was such 
for about forty years that it was necessary 
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always to sit or walk on the left side 
of those with whom conversation was to 
be had, and, in company with several, to 
always turn my head to catch the sounds 
with my right ear. After the war Dr. 
N. W. Abbott, then a prominent practic- 
ing physician in Chicago (now deceased) 
examined my ear and took me to a 
leading aurist practicing in Chicago 
(cannot recall his name) who examined 
me, and he said something was paralyzed 
(some part of the ear) and that nothing 
could be done for it; and nothing further 
was attempted. 

“I have been a practicing lawyer 
since A. D. 1873, and have enjoyed good 
average health. In the fall of 1899 my 
eyelids gave me some annoyance with 
an itching sensation, which was relieved 
from time to time by the use of a little 
salt water, till the evening of the 23rd 
day of December of that year I called 
on an oculist practicing here (a graduate 
from that department of the Michigan 
University) and asked him to tell me 
what caused the itching sensation. He 
turned back each lid and applied some- 
thing that caused a burning sensation 
and which I afterwards learned was 
nitrate of silver in solid stick, and which 
if used at all should have been diluted 
several times and there should have been 
some preparation put on the eyeballs to 
protect them from possibility of injury 
by unspent portions of the poison, neither 
of which precautions were taken; and 
the result was that when the lids turned 
back onto the eyes there was enough 
of the poison to destroy the tops of the 
eyeballs. Nothing could stop it til 
its force was spent and furrows burned 
into the eyeballs till, as the doctors ad- 
vised me, it had destroyed the structural 
part of the eyeballs. My suffering was 
intense and indescribable. The tops 
of my eyes sloughed off, and from what 
others tell me, what was left looked more 
like pieces of raw beef than like human 
eyes. My health and strength went 
with my eyes, till in about three months 
I could not walk; but in time the in- 














flammation went down and physical 
suffering ceased. I found myself then 
with one eye destroyed. The outer 
coating, when I first saw it, hardly had 
the semblance of an eye. The color 
was between a white and yellow-white. 
The right eye had some color, but no 
luster; but part of the cornea showed 
and I could see sufficiently to keep on 
the walks; could see people near me but 
could not discern one from another till 
the time hereinafter referred to. 

“TI prefer not to give the name of the 
doctor or oculist who made the mistake, 
unless some controversy arises that seems 
to make it necessary. He is practicing 
here. I have forgiven him and wish the 
mantle of charity used for his good. 

“The same evening I was injured I 
called Dr. O. A. La Crone, an oculist 
of good standing here, and he had local 
charge of my case as long as it was in 
care of doctors at all. He called to see 
me every day for many weeks and en- 
couraged me to think at first that my 
sight would return when the inflammation 
was gone. A small part of the time I 
was in a hospital here kept by a Dr. 
Clark who is still here and who I am sure 
examined my eyes, as I think several other 
local doctors did, among them Dr. 
Edward Ames, Dr. H. B. Osborn, Dr. 
A. N. Crane, Dr. Edwards and others. 
I think the principal doctors here exam- 
ined them, because when Dr. La Crone 
came to treat me he had others with him. 
They did not talk. I could not see them, 
but could hear them. 

“On the fifth of May, 1900, four 
months after I was hurt, I went to Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, to consult with Dr. 
Carew, then the leader of that department 
in the Michigan University. He called 
in another member of the faculty, and 
from what I overheard between them 
no encouragement was offered. From 
these doctors and several others I was 
given to understand that my left eye 
was destroyed and that nothing could be 
expected from that source. However, 
I then went under Dr. Carew’s care, also 
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retaining Dr. La Crone. Their treat- 
ment was the same, but there was no 
improvement. On the 29th of May I 
went to St. Louis, Missouri, to see a 
noted oculist, whose name I have for- 
gotten; but he gave me no encouragement. 
So I returned to Chicago and was exam- 
ined by a couple of specialists there; 
have forgotten their names but could 
get them if necessary. They decided 
that nothing could be done for the left 
eye and that there was but one chance to 
improve the right eye, which was by a 
surgical operation which they thought 
might keep it. 

“T continued treatment with Dr. Carew 
and Dr. La Crone till July 16, 1900. 
About July first, at request of friends, 
I consulted a Christian Science practit- 
ioner here (now in Paris, France). She 
gave me encouragement but would not 
take my case unless ] would give up 
the doctors, and so advised me not to 
give them up as long as I had any faith 
that they might help me. 

“About the tenth of July I wrote 
Dr. Carew of Ann Arbor, that there 
was no improvement going on in my 
case and had not been, and asked if he 
could not change remedies to help me. 
He replied that he could not. He did 
not know anything better to recommend, 
and then said that he considered it his 
duty to advise me that he considered 
mine a very serious case. This state- 
ment, with what I had heard from others, 
convinced me that there was no hope; 
that I was to be blind; and the doctors, 
after doing the best they could, had de- 
cided to let me know the worst. 

“IT then went to see the Christian 
Science practitioner and engaged her 
to take my case, This was July 16th. 

“About the third meeting with the 
practitioner she noticed that I was hard 
of hearing, as I turned my head when 
she spoke to me, and the cause of the 
loss of hearing was then explained to her; 
but I requested that she not try to help 
my hearing, as it might divide her powers, 
all of which I felt necessary to improving 
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sight; but she replied that I must. be 
every whit whole.” 

After explaining the treatment in de- 
tail, Mr. Crane continues: 

“The settled, fixed idea that there was 
no help commenced to yield. I com- 
menced improving physically and ment- 
ally, and in about ten days suddenly my 
hearing returned clear as a bell,—much 
better than from the other ear. I now 
use the ‘phone receiver at the injured 
ear altogether. 

“There was no material improvement 
in sight till August 17th, when suddenly 
my sight returned. I picked up a com- 
mon newspaper and read out loud a 
whole column, and that without glasses, 
whereas I had used glasses for fifteen 
years. I then used to read evenings to 


amuse my family. 

“August 23rd I tested my ability to 
see with and without glasses, and found 
that I could see to read without them 
better than with them, and made a note 
of the fact in my diary. Glasses were 


discarded entirely for a time, and till 
curiosity led me to view myself in a glass. 
The sight of my eyes so frightened me 
as to necessitate the return to glasses. 
One eye was practically blank, while 
the other had some color but no luster 
or life. That experiment cost me much 
anxiety and set me back years which 
it has taken to overcome the fright and 
loss of faith. While I understand why 
it was so, it’s not easy to explain so others 
may see the logic. Since then I have 
used glasses the same as before the injury, 
unless I forget them, as I sometimes do, 
and find myself reading and writing as 
well without them as with them; but 
as my attention is called to the fact 
that my glasses are not on, my sight is 
affected and it becomes necessary to 
put them on. My sight now averages 
as good or better than before the injury. 
With the left eye, that was supposed to 
be entirely destroyed and which all the 
doctors seemed to agree could never be 
used, I can now read coarse print without 
glasses. 
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“Dr. La Crone is now deceased, but 
the other doctors referred to as well as 
Dr. W. F. Hoyt of Paw Paw and Dr. 
Frank Young of South Haven, and no 
doubt others, could be cited who” ex- 
amined my eyes, and you are at liberty 
to refer to any of them. They may 
not concede the cure to be the result of 
mental treatment and understanding, 
but they are all conscientious, able 
practitioners in their line. They are 
all friends of mine in this sense. They 
know me generally; they know of my 
injury; and they know that I claim to 
have been cured by Christian Science 
principles; and they, or some of them, 
often talk with me about it. I give 
as general references almost any business 
man in south-western Michigan, where 
my life has been an open book. 

“This letter is much longer than necess- 
ary for ordinary purposes, but I have 
refrained from permitting the facts to 
be published because so many errors 
usually creep into such communications. 
The above statements are easily proven 
by responsible, conscientious people of 
good standing; and if something may 
be gleaned from the mass that will be 
helpful to others, I shall be pleased to 
know it.” 

In investigating Christian Science cures 
we have been astonished to find the great 
number of artists, sculptors, authors, 
as well as lawyers, who have become 
interested in Christian Science through 
having been cured after physicians of 
eminence have signally failed to give 
relief. 

In a previous issue of THE ARENA we 
gave at length the report of the remark- 
able cure of Mr. Charles Klein, probably 
America’s most eminent living play- 
wright. In Mr. Klein’s statement of 
his cure, it will be remembered that he 
described how he had been brought to 
a condition of “incipient melancholia,” 
in which he “took a saddening pleasure, 
a morbid interest in thinking of the joy 
of oblivion. Life had completely lost 
its interest.” Prior to this condition, 




















Mr. Klein states that he had suffered for 
years from liver and kidney troubles, 
insomnia, nervous irritability, and a 
constant dread of something impending. 
He had consulted and acted on the ad- 
vice and treatment of physicians, special- 
ists and alienists, but all.to no profit. 
In fact, his condition grew steadily worse. 
At this stage he was induced to try Chris- 
tian Science treatment, with the result, 
to use his own words, that: “I gradually, 
indeed almost immediately, recovered 
my health, my peace of mind, profess- 
ional and financial success, and happiness 
far beyond my wildest dream, and I have 
never taken a drug nor consulted a 
physician since that hour. Under Chris- 
tian Science treatment all traces of kidney 
disease disappeared. I suffered no more 
from insomnia. I lost my desire for 
alcoholic stimulants, and stomach troub- 
les which I had from boyhood, dyspepsia, 
nervous irritability, heart, gastric and 
bowel ailments, all left me by degrees; 
I had no more of those awful fits of de- 
pression, and my whole life was changed.” 

A few weeks ago, on the occasion of 
the successful presentation in Boston 
of Mr. Klein’s latest play, “The Third 
Degree,” the playwright called at our 
office. He was the picture of health 
and naturally enough enthusiastic in 
praise of Christian Science as the means 
by which he had passed from darkness 
into light. 

One of the latest remarkable cures 
that has been effected among our leading 
artists and illustrators, is that of Mr. 
Howard Chandler Christy, one of the 
most famous illustrators of the day. 
In a personal letter to us, written under 
date of November 15, 1908, Mr. Christy 
thus speaks at length of his remarkable 
restoration after a well-known New 
York physician had declared that he 
wouid lose his eyesight within three 
months. 

“The trouble with my eyes,” says 
Mr. Christy, “began several years ago, 
before I had even taken so much as one 
drink of alcohol, and was just beginning 
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to use tobacco. My eyes were examined 
by Dr. Reese and another doctor whose 
name I have forgotten and whose office 
is in the Arcade Building, Fifth Avenue. 
Now both these doctors gave me good 
advice which I followed until I saw it did 
not help my eyesight. They both gave 
me little hope. Then Dr. E. E. 
Tull said I would be totally blind in 
three months’ time. Then I tried Will- 
iam Muldoons for one month; no drink 
and no smoking. I became strong in 
body, but it did not help my eyes. Then 
I tried boxing an hour a day for six 
weeks at a time. Thinking that a 
healthy body would make healthy eyes, 
I tried heavy weight and middle weight 
prize fighters. My body was healthy 
enough, but my eyes did not improve. 
My sight became so bad that I could 
read only the headlines of a daily news- 
paper; and about seven months ago 
(on a Monday noon) I was treated by 
a Christian Science practitioner. I had 
been very sick and my health was gone. 

The first thing I noticed after the first 
treatment was the change in my eyes. 
Everything began to clear up. I went 
out for a long walk, bought seats for 
the theatre, sat down and found no 
difficulty in reading the preface to 
Science and Health and several pages 
besides. Went to the theatre that night. 
The next day arranged to go to work, 
and Wednesday morning I did go to 
work and did the frontispiece for The 
Spitfire. Then I began the illustrations 
for James Whitcomb Riley’s Home Agin 
With Ma,—forty-two drawings in all; 
then six larger illustrations in color for 
Mrs. Wilson Woodrow’s novel, The 
Silver Butterfly. I have missed but 
one day’s work since that Wednesday 
morning I began the first drawings, 
which was practically the first work 
I had attempted for one year and a half. 
My eyesight was entirely restored in 
two weeks’ time and I have been per- 
fectly healthy, with the exception of 
about three day’s time, since that first 
treatment. I was almost instantly healed 
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of a very bad case of grippe and lost only 
about an hour’s time,—just long enough 
to go down town and be treated. Then 
came back and went to work. 

“Tf these facts can be used to help 
others I am only too glad to have you use 
them. I certainly would like to do 
something to show my appreciation for 
what God has done for me through 
Christian Science.” 

Here we have a volume of testimony, 
some of it is given under oath, where 
the patients knew they would be sub- 
jected to rigid cross examination; and 
in all instances the reports bear evidence 
of conscientious and intelligent purpose 
to give not only a full and truthful re- 
port, but a circumstantial report cal- 
culated to appeal to the reason of all 
intelligent, thoughtful and unbiased per- 
sons. In many instances not only are 
the records of the most intimate and 
circumstantial character, but the names 
of the various physicians who have ex- 
amined and treated the patients, and 
the reports of their diagnosis are set 
down, together with the accounts of 
the steady progress of the diseases 
under conscientious medical treatment 
and the rapid cure of the same disorders 
under Christian Science. And yet we have 
only taken a few cases from a great 
number of similar testimonials in our 
possession,—cases that may be cited as 
fairly typical of a vast volume of similar 
cures. 


IV. 


This brings us to the consideration 
of the latest and most popular explanation 
advanced by physicians and other critics 
of Christian Science to account for 
remarkable cures that have been effected 
under this treatment. Some ministers 
no less than physicians are insistent in 
their claim that Christian Science cures 
are due wholly to suggestion. Their 
position in this respect is clearly set 
forth in the following words taken from 
an article by Professor Willett, a prom- 
inent minister, in The Christian Century 
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for January 9, 1909. In answer to 
some queries in regard to Christian 
Science, Professor Willett among other 
things says: 

“The principle which Christian Science 
employs is the simple one of suggestion. 
This is the basis of every form of mental 
therapeutics practiced to-day—lIt is a 
satisfaction to record the undeniable 
fact that Christian Science, like the other 
forms of mental healing, has wrought 
great good to many sufferers. People 
whom other forms of treatment left 
without hope have been quickened into 
new health and happiness by the practice. 
This result is quite independent of the 
theory of Christian Science, and would 
be the same under any other of the forms 
of suggestive therepeutics. Many people 
are only mentally sick anyway. That 
is, they are impressed with the belief 
that they are actually suffering from 
some malady over which medicine is 
powerless to work healing. In thousands 


of cases, even of acute physical suffering, 


these maladies have been shown to be 
purely mental and imaginary—In all 
these cases it is the central principle 
of suggestion, whether employed in hyp- 
notism, suggestion proper, or what is 
known as_ re-education. Christian 
Science is merely one of the forms of 
healing which make use, some of them 
unconsciously, of this fact.” 

The above opinion admirably sum- 
marizes the attitude of those who rely 
upon this most popular of all present- 
day explanations of Christian Science 
cures. It may be characterized as the 
latest sheet-anchor of those who are 
forced to recognize the healing results 
attending Christian Science practice. 
These critics are most insistent in their 
declaration that wherever actual cures 
have been made, they are the result of 
suggestion essentially similar in charac- 
ter to that employed in hynotism, though 
the results are obtained without the use 
of hypnosis. 

We have during the past twenty 
years devoted ‘considerable time to the 




















study of the literature of hypnotism—the 
writings and the recorded experiences 
of the master psychologists and physic- 
ians of Continental Europe, England 
and America, who have made exhaustive 
studies and extensive practice of hyp- 
notic suggestion and who are justly 
entitled to be regarded as authorities 
in this department of experimental 
science; and we do not call to mind a 
single instance where one of these men, 
even among the most enthusiastic and 
ardent upholders of hypnotism as a 
therapeutic agent, ever claimed that 
any clearly-defined organic disease of 
the character, for example, of blas- 
tomycosis, tuberculosis of the hip joints, 
tuberculosis of the lungs, Bright’s dis- 
ease, etc., could be cured by suggestion. 
We have talked at length with eminent 
regular physicians who have made a 
special study of hypnotism and who have 
great faith in its therapeutic value in 
certain cases, but in every instance 
they insisted that its value lay in the 
treatment of functional diseases; that 
it could not be hoped to effect a cure in 
any well-defined case of organic disease. 
In no instance have we found a reputable 
physician, no matter how enthusiastic 
he was in his belief in the value of hyp- 
notism, who believed it could cure cases 
where the vital organs had been as- 
sailed and where physical disintegration 
had set in; and they all agreed with the 
eminent and authoritative writers, that 
the province of suggestion was restricted 
to functional disorders. The regular 
medical profession and European savants 
whose opinions are recognized as authori- 
tative by the profession, are we believe, 
a unit in the maintenance of this position. 

With this fact in mind, let us turn to 
the consideration of the subject in hand. 
Here we are in the presence of cures 
of diseases which in the opinion of high 
medical authority and according to the 
microscope and other scientifis tests 
are unquestionably organic diseases— 
diseases which are considered incurable 
in their advanced stages, and yet which 
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have been entirely cured by Christian 
Science, and the patients have for years 
been in the enjoyment of perfect health 
after years of invalidism of the most 
distressing and hopeless character. 
Since the medical profession does 
not claim that hynotism can cure such 
organic diseases as blastomycosis, tuber- 
culosis of the hip joints, consumption of 
the lungs, etc., one such case which has 
been so competently diagnosed as to leave 
no doubt as to the real character of 
the trouble, which has been cured by 
Christian Science treatment, causes the 
explanation of suggestion as the rationale 
of the cure necessarily to fall to the ground. 
With the recognition of this fact, let 
the reader return to the history of Mrs. 
Oliver's case as given by the Journal of 
the American Medieal Association, and 
the cure as reported by Mr. Oliver. 
Then let him read the cures given by 
Doctors Wilding and Burton, referred 
to in this paper but given in detail in 
the November Arena; after which let 
him peruse the circumstantial testimony 
of Mr. J. J. Petermichel, Mrs. Josephine 
A. Hebbard, Mrs. D. W. King, Mrs. 
Lila Young, and Mr. E. A. Crane, as 
given in this paper. These cases render 
entirely inadequate the explanation that 
in suggestion, such as practiced by the 
master hypnotists, is to be found the 
rationale of the cures of Christian Science. 


ve 


We have now noticed the three master 
claims advanced by the medical pro- 
fession and other critics of Christian 
Science to explain the alleged cures of 
organic diseases and afflictions pronounc- 
ed incurable or which physicians 
had long faithfully but unsucessfully 
treated. We have seen that if medical 
diagnosis is of any value, organic disease 
has been cured by Christian Science; 
that none of the greatest authorities on 
hypnotism would venture to claim that 
many of the diseases that have been 
restored under Christian Science treat- 
ment could be cured by hypnotic 
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suggestion; and we submit also that 
the character of the testimony given 
is such as to thoroughly discredit the 
claim of incompetency on the part of 
those giving the evidence. Surely the 
facts here given—though they are only 
a small part of the volume of evidence 
which we hold and but for want of space 
would have given—are sufficient to chal- 
lenge the thoughtful consideration of all 
earnest and high-minded lovers of the 
truth. If human testimony is worth 
anything, there cases, representative as 
they are of a vast army of men and 
women who have been in the same man- 
ner restored to health, prove that Chris- 
tian Science is to-day doing a work 
for the restoration of the sick which 
medical science and other means of 
relief have signally failed to accomplish. 

And yet, that which to us is the most 
profoundly significant feature of Chris- 
tian Science practice has not been touched 
upon, as it does not come within the 
scope of this paper. We refer to its 


THE EVOLUTION 
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influence in awakening the spiritual 
side of life or moral idealism in its 
adherents, developing character and af- 
fording moral supremacy over the dom- 
inion of passion, appetite and physical 
desire. And it is a notable fact that in 
almost every report of cure which we 
have received, the spiritual awakening 
which has brought the patient from 
the bondage of sense dominion to moral 
mastery is given precedence as the crown- 
ing result that has followed this treat- 
ment. That Christian Science arouses 
moral idealism in those who come in a 
vital way under its influence is abund- 
antly proved by the life and testimony 
of thousands of thoughtful people; and 
in an age like the present, when the 
materialism of the market has laid so 
firm a hand on church, state, school and 
press, nothing is more urgently demand- 
ed than the spiritual enthusiasm that 
is born of moral idealism. 
B. O. Flower. 
Boston, Mass. 


OF THE FOURTH ESTATE. 


By Ricuarp A. Haste. 


URING the formation of that most 
intangible of all important things, 
the British Constitution, the Lords, the 
Clergy and the Commons were: the three 
pillars that were supposed to sustain the 
structure of English liberty. They were 
known as the three estates. Here was a 
trinity second only to that of the Godhead. 
Combined they constituted Parliament— 
and Parliament was omnipotent. 

The Lords and the Clergy, having 
mutual interests, sat together, but the 
Commons sat apart as was seemly for 
Commons. 

As time wore on jealousies sprang up 
among these estates over their respective 
prerogatives and powers. Thus it came 


about that Edmund Burke in the House 
of Commons, commenting on the com- 
parative influence of the three estates, 
admonished his hearers not to overlook 
the Fourth Estate—the Press—repre- 
sented in the reporters’ gallery. 

And so it came about that the Press was 
known and recognized as the Fourth 
Estate, not by the constitution nor by any 
law of the land, for it had no place in the 
machinery of government—its members 
had no seats in Parliament and no votes; 
they did not answer to roll-call nor take 
part in the divisions, but they made and 
unmade ministries. 

From the time of the inception of the 
printing press, through the age of pam- 
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phleteering to the present—the newspaper 
age—the evolution of the Fourth Estate 
in England has been uninterrupted along 
the lines of social and political progress. 
Its increased power has been gained at 
the expense of the Clergy and the Lords. 
The aristocracy of the church and the 
aristocracy of birth have had to make 
room for the aristocracy of brains. For 
more than a century the Fourth Estate 
has been the medium through which the 
intelligence of the British empire has 
spoken—the forum where economical and 
national matters have been freely dis- 
cussed for the benefit of the people. 
Here the press has retained its influence 
because, right or wrong, it has stood for 
something vital, and the Fourth Estate 
still represented by the daily press exerts 
its pristine power. Not so in the United 
States. The course of evolution has been 
checked and diverted from its original 
channel. Thedaily newspapers no longer 
represent the Fourth Estate. This fact, 
as well as the reasons therefor, are well 
worth noting. 

We of America inherited our dominant 
tastes and tendencies from England. 
We inherited, willingly or otherwise, the 
principles of British government and, to 
a large extent, the common law. It is 
true that in the formation of our national 
government we did not recognize the 
Clergy as a governmental unit, but we did 
honor the House of Lords by the creation 
of a senate to represent the aristocracy of 
states, and which by a natural evolution 
has become the representative of the 
aristocracy of wealth. 

The Fourth Estate we inherited entire. 
As in England it was not recognized in 
the scheme of government, but neverthe- 
less it had much to do with determining 
the scheme of government. Here in 
America during the formative period, the 
Press was the guiding power—it was the 
dominant estate. The men who reached 
the ear of the public through the press 
were the real leaders of opinion. 

Ben Franklin was the first notable rep- 
resentative of the Fourth Estate in the 
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new-born American commonwealth—the 
first great newspaper editor. He repre- 
sented as no one had before and as few 
have since, the aristocracy of brains. 
He had opinions to express, and he ex- 
pressed them. He put his personality 
into the discussion of public questions. 
It was Franklin speaking and not a mere 
machine, and therein lies the whole secret. 
He has had some worthy successors 
during the last century—real men, edi- 
tors whose personalities dominated their 
papers and gave the Fourth Estate in 
America its moral as well as its political 
power; but to-day that race is well-nigh 
extinct. The great editor—the leader of 
public thought—has been pushed from 
his throne, and in his place sits a nameless 
thing, opinionless and usually money- 
mad, a sightless, soulless corporation—a 
publishing company. 
THE PASSING OF THE EDITOR. 


It was near the middle of the century 
just past that the Fourth Estate in 
America reached high tide as a factor in 
the problems of government and as a 
moulder of public opinion. The editorial 
page was then the heart and brains of the 
paper. Here it was that the editor dis- 
cussed fearlessly the moral and political 
questions of the day with no thought of 
the effect his position might have on the 
business department of the publication. 
The editors of the then great newspapers 
were known by name, not only to the 
American people, but also over seas. 
They were men of culture, of brains, of 
experience, and, above all, of character. 
They were leaders whom the people de- 
lighted to follow. ‘They were public char- 
acters with reputations to sustain. They 
were responsible to the world, and they 
knew and felt their responsibility. 

It was not the New York Tribune that 
was speaking—it was Horace Greeley. 
Back of those printed words were always 
the white coat, the child-like face, the 
great brain, and the wonderful personality 
of the editor. It was not the New York 
Sun, but the opinions of Charles A. Dana, 
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that had weight. It was not the Chicago 
Times, but Wilbur F. Story, and so on 
through the Fourth Estate of the last 
century. 

It was the personality of the men behind 
the headlines that gave weight to the 
metropolitan press of those days. People 
read what these men had to say even 
though they differed widely from the 
opinions expressed, because the utterances 
had the ring of personal conviction. But 
who to-day reads the editorials of the 
average metropolitan papers? Who cares 
for the opinions of an unknown hireling 
of a corporation on matters of ethics or 
public policy? Who cares to wade 
through inane and pointless comments on 
current news that now occupy the wide 
space of the editorial page ? 

In the development of American metro- 
politan newspapers—and by the word 
metropolitan we must include the papers 
of our smaller cities—the editors of the 
Greeley and Dana stamp have been 
entirely eliminated, because the first 
object of the modern American news- 
paper is to furnish news, the second to get 
advertising. As to the expression of 
opinions on public matters, there are to 
be none unless they dovetail perfectly 
with the financial interests that control 
the paper. The policy of the paper is 
shaped in the business office, not in the 
editorial room. And this is perfectly 
logical—the legitimate result of the evo- 
lution of the Fourth Estate in commercial 
America. The American newspaper of 
to-day is a business enterprise. The 
gathering and publishing of news, more 
or less doctored, is necessary to that busi- 
ness success. The circulation depends 
upon the news columns—therefore the 
news must be sensational—and the amount 
of advertising depends upon the circula- 
tion. The highest salaries, therefore, are 
paid to the business-getters and the news- 
fakers—the better the faker the better the 
salary. Anybody can write editorials— 
no one reads that page anyway. The 
editorial page is a form that is maintained 
out of respect to tradition, but it is re- 
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garded by most “newspaper men” as a 
useless expense—a waste of space that had 
better be given to advertising. 

As a general rule the editorial page is 
turned over to the pensioners whose long 
service keeps them on the payrolls. It is 
amusing to observe the contempt which a 
cub reporter or an advertising solicitor 
entertains, and sometimes expresses, for 
the editorial writers. And it is not 
wholly undeserved, for if there is ever 
such a thing as mental prostitution, it is 
to be found on the editorial pages of 
American newspapers. 

In twentieth-century newspaper par- 
lance an editor is not a man who writes 
editorials or in any way shapes the policy 
or opinions of the paper, but the man 
(or boy) who “ holds down a desk.” The 
term “editor,” like that of “doctor,” has 
been expanded until it has no significance. 
There are managing editors, city editors. 
telegraph editors, exchange editors, Sun- 
day editors, night editors, society editors, 
sporting editors, beauty editors and con- 
test editors, each with certain specific 
duties not connected in any way with the 
opinions of the publication—if it have any. 

These various editors have their ideas 
of what the public wants and from these 
ideas the character of the paper takes its 
color. The Sunday editor of a metro- 
politan newspaper which advertises itself 
as “The world’s greatest newspaper” 
was asked why he published so much 
“hog wash” in his Sunday editions. His 
reply was pregnant with the spirit of 
modern journalism: “We are running a 
restaurant—if the people want soup, we 
give them soup.” 

The editor of a certain Sunday maga- 
zine in returning some manuscripts, wrote 
the author in explanation: “The readers 
of this magazine want to be entertained 
and amused ; we therefore cannot use any 
informative articles no matter what may 
be their literary merit or instructive 
value.” 

The screaming headlines and the col- 
ored picture pages show to what lengths 
the newspaper will go to attract attention 

















—and like the stunts on the vaudeville 
stage they indicate the character of the 
average readers. Is it true that the 
people demand soup? From the appar- 
ent success of the press-restaurants which 
serve that dish exclusively, it would 
appear that “soup,” however thin, is pre- 
ferred to the best cuts of journalistic steak. 

In theory the public press has two 
codrdinate primary functions—the pub- 
lishing of news and the moulding of public 
sentiment. It was the honest discharge 
of the latter function with its +c-:ultant 
influence, that elevated the press to the 
dignity of a fourth estate. And it was 
the subordination of both these primary 
functions to the business department, or 
their prostitution to selfish and illegitimate 
ends, that has shorn it of its high pre- 
rogatives and left it without influence 
among the thinking. 

The rise of commercialism marked the 
beginning of the decline of the Fourth 
Estate in the United States. Corpora- 
tions and individuals, for that matter, 
desiring special privileges needed special 
legislation, and it was soon discovered 
that it is cheaper to buy newspapers and 
through them control legislation, than 
to buy legislators direct. Besides, news- 
papers when once bought stayed bought. 
It is not an uncommon thing for a great 
industrial or transportation corporation 
to own outright, either directly or indi- 
rectly, a dozen big newspapers and con- 
trol a hundred others. The Hill roads, 
for instance, have a string of papers from 
St. Paul to Puget Sound. And the very 
telegraphic news that appears in nine- 
tenths of the daily papers in the United 
States is controlled absolutely by a well- 
known trust that openly defies the laws, 
while the man at its head with his ill- 
gotten millions founds universities. 'To 
what extent this news is colored is difficult 
to determine. I have no doubt that in 
all matters affecting the Standard Oil or 
its allied interests the news bears the taint 
of its origin. ‘The writer for a number of 


years was the “editor” (?) (the interroga- 
tion is mine) of a certain well-known 
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metropolitan daily the policy of which 
was determined in the office of a railway 
magnate, while the detailed instructions 
as to editorial expression came from his 
private secretary. 

Such is the condition of the Fourth 
Estate. From the country weekly to the 
city daily we find few free moral agents. 
Those that are not owned, stock and 
bonds, body and soul, by corporations 
with interests to protect, are rendered 
nerveless and opinionless by the fear of 
losing their advertising patronage. If the 
System cannot reach the owner of the 
paper directly—if he be proof against its 
moral suasion it can reach the advertiser; 
and under our modern methods no 
matter how independent a publication 
may be it has one vulnerable point—the 
business office. 

During the fight recently made by the 
railroads against national legislative con- 
trol, the Fourth Estate became the battle- 
ground. A large sum of money, esti- 
mated at not less than $2,000,000, was 
raised for the campaign by a pool of the 
railway interests. One-quarter of this 
fund was expended in an effort to influ- 
ence the public through the country press. 
Over a million copies of a “Magazine 
Section” were sent out weekly to all who 
would use them, free and with express 
paid. But the bulk of the work was done 
through a publicity bureau that “card- 
indexed ” every editor and publisher of a 
paper in the United States. If he yielded 
to gentle influence all right—he was sent 
proper copy to use, but if he was incor- 
rigible or stiff-necked, his record was 
looked up, and if weak spots were found 
in his personal or financial armor he was 
promptly put on the rack. 

The result of this campaign demon- 
strated the weakness of the Fourth 
Estate as a factor in moulding public 
opinion—the people repose little or no 
confidence in the opinions of the average 
newspaper. 

This characterization of the press must 
not be considered as universal. There 
are a few great newspapers that are still 
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true to the best traditions of the Fourth 
Estate—but they are not money-makers 
and it requires money to run a great news- 
paper. Unless a reaction toward sane 
and honest journalism sets in soon, they, 
too, will be compelled to join the great 
majority. 

This evolutionary struggle for survival 
within the Fourth Estate has brought 
forth a new type of journalism, the type 
represented by the Pulitzer and Hearst 
papers. Here we have the vilest of yel- 
low journalism coupled with fearless edi- 
torial expression; news columns filled 
with the most sensational claptrap side by 
side with editorials expressing the loftiest 
public sentiment. The excuse offered 
for this unholy marriage of virtue and 
vice is that the times demand it—that the 
sensation is necessary to secure the circu- 
lation—and circulation is essential to a 
hearing—the masses must be reached if 
they are to be influenced. 

Mr. Pulitzer himself is said to prefer 
the New York Evening Post to all other 
American newspapers. When asked why 
he did not publish such a paper he 
replied, “I want to talk to a nation, not to 
a select committee.” 

The decline of the newspaper as a 
guiding force left the great field of the 
Fourth Estate open to the magazines. 
These publications which for many years 
had been regarded as means of recreation 
only at once came to the front as forums 
for the discussion of grave public ques- 
tions. Men with something to say could, 
through these media, reach the public 
without running foul of the business office. 
Here crimes could be exposed—great 
crimes as well as crimes of the great. 
A few magazine publishers with their ear 
to the ground heard the rumble of a 
coming storm, and boldly préempted the 
estate abandoned by the daily press. 
Their reward was great—the people 
hailed them as deliverers and their circu- 
lation and their revenue grew apace. At 
last the high obligations of the Fourth 
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Estate were to be shouldered by the great 
national weeklies and the militant month- 
lies. 

That was three years ago. The public 
is now much wiser regarding the methods 
of millionaires than it once was. A few 
of the mailed knights remain in the lists 
avowed champions of honest business, a 
square deal and clean government, but 
some of the foremost in the lists of three 
years ago seem to have grown weary of 
the contest. Have they been made to 
feel the pressure of the thumb-screw or 
has public approval been outbid by 
private interest? Why this silence and 
inactivity where there was once the shout 
of battle and the clash of arms? Is the 
magazine to go the way of the daily 
press? Is the Fourth Estate to sink 
again to the level of the American House 
of Lords? It has been demonstrated 
that a magazine may give the truth to the 
world and live. It must be expected, 
however, that any publication which chal- 
lenges the existing order will feel the 
heavy hand of secret and persistent oppo- 
sition. Publish to the world social or 
financial rottenness, and your are a 
“muckraker.” But in this crisis the 
“muckraker” is as essential to our 
economic and moral sanitation as is the 
“drain-man.” 

This is not a preachment on the duties 
of the public press and its moral obliga- 
tions to organized society; but the follow- 
ing observation is so axiomatic that it may 
not be out of place in this connection. 
Whenever a newspaper, posing as a mem- 
ber of the Fourth Estate, is run purely as 
a business proposition or as a special 
advocate, and in the chase after dollars 
or in its efforts to accomplish other ends, 
suppresses or garbles the news and 
devotes its editorial influence to selfish 
ends alone, it becomes a public menace, 
worse than a venal public servant— 
worse than a pirate on the high seas. 

Ricuarp A. Haste. 

Chicago, Illinois. 














A CITY’S STRUGGLE FOR POLITICAL 





AND 


MORAL FREEDOM. 


By Hon. Jonn D,. Works. 


HE CITY of Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia, is passing through a crisis in 
its history that should attract the attention 
of the whole country. The city has, for 
years, been under the control and domina- 
tion of a strong and well-organized polit- 
ical machine which has been in turn con- 
trolled and dominated by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company. This was so 
well understood that many of the better 
class of citizens became indifferent to 
their duties as electors, failed to attend 
the caucuses and conventions of their 
respective political parties, and left the 
field of politics open to the pernicious 
influences and control of the machine. 
Party nominations, in the city as well as 
in the county and state, were made 
through caucuses for the selection of dele- 
gates to the nominating conventions, 
which were controlled absolutely, in 
almost all cases, by the political machine, 
directed by a political boss, which, of 
course, made the convention itself, made 
up of such delegates, wholly subservient 
to the influences that brought it into exist- 
ence. 

To make the situation worse, and 
further enable these manipulators of 
politics to manage the elections more con- 
veniently and effectually, the charter of 
the city provided for the election of mem- 
bers of the city council by wards. The 
result of these conditions was that the city 
could not depend upon its representatives 
in the city council to protect its interests 
as against the Southern Pacific Company 
and other utility corporations having like 
interests with it to protect. Not only so 
but the interests through which untrust- 
worthy men were made public officers did 
not themselves trust them, and must pro- 
tect themselves not only by electing them 
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to office, but by keeping them under sub- 
jection by intimidation or hope of further 
reward. The outcome of this condition 
of things was inevitable and actually came 
to pass. The municipal government be- 
came venal and corrupt, and the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the city extravagant 
and burdensome. 

The first step for the emancipation of 
the city from this condition of thralldom 
took form in an effort to form a new 
charter for its government. A commis- 
sion of fifteen citizens and electors was 
chosen from the various civic bodies of 
the city supposed to represent all interests 
in business, and different shades of belief 
as to the best form of municipal govern- 
ment, to draft a new charter. The 
writer was a member of that commission, 
representing the Chamber of Commerce, 
one of the largest, most active and repre- 
sentative civic bodies of this or any other 
city. In order to make any charter that 
might be agreed upon efficient, it was 
necessary under the constitution of Cali- 
fornia that fifteen freeholders of the city 
be elected by the people to act upon it, for 
which purpose an election must be called 
by the city council. It was soon known 
that the commission at work upon the 
charter had agreed upon two changes that 
would go far to destroy the power of the 
political machine. One of these was a 
provision for the election of councilmen- 
at-large, instead of by wards, the other a 
provision for the nomination of all candi- 
dates for city offices at a primary nominat- 
ing election, the candidates to be placed 
on the ticket to be voted at the nominat- 
ing election on the petition of any one 
hundred electors of the city, and their 
names placed on the ticket in alphabetical 
order, and without any party designation. 
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This was enough to condemn the pro- 
posed charter in the estimation of a 
majority of the city council, who could 
never hope to be reélected by the electors 
of the city at large, and, consequently, 
that body refused to call the necessary 
election to put the new charter in force. 
But the better citizens were not to be 
balked of their purpose to rid the city 
of the rule of the railroad machine. 
Through the Municipal League, whose 
purpose is to protect the city from mis- 
rule, the initiative was inaugurated to 
compel the calling of an election to vote 
directly upon these two measures, and 
others, as amendments to the existing 
charter of the city. The necessary signa- 
tures to the initiative petition were 
quickly procured and the city council 
compelled thereby to call the election. 
That election has just been held. It was 
a clean-cut issue between the decent and 
law-abiding citizens and the forces of evil. 
The result was a complete and decisive 
victory for the better element in the city, 
both the amendments being adopted by 
handsome majorities. 

In the meantime another issue had 
been made up and must yet be settled at 
the polls. It was discovered that the 
mayor of the city, and the police commis- 
sion, of which he is ex-officio a member, 
had been protecting vice and violators of 
the law. The fact was exposed in two of 
the leading newspapers of the city that 
the mayor and some of his appointees on 
the police commission had formed a 
number of corporations and sold the 
stock of the companies to saloon-keepers, 
keepers of assignation houses and other 
places of vice, whereby its officials, whose 
duty it was to protect the city from these 
keepers of dens of vice, had become their 
associates in business. The result was 
that vice, in its various forms, was flaunt- 
ing itself everywhere, mostly without 
molestation or fear of the enforcement of 
the law against its perpetrators. The 
mayor was also charged with the appoint- 
ment of unfit men to office supposed to be 
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in fulfilment of election pledges made to 
secure his own election. 

4 there was but one course open to a 
self-respecting people. The charter of 
the city provides for the recall of an 
unfaithful officer as well as for the initia- 
tive. The Municipal League again re- 
sponded to the call to duty. It called a 
mass meeting of over five hundred of the 
representative people of the city to con- 
sider the question of instituting recall 
proceedings against the mayor. The 
meeting was a large one and the situation 
was fully discussed. The outcome was 
a resolution instructing the League to 
commence proceedings to recall the 
mayor adopted with only five or six dis- 
senting votes. The demand for the 
mayor’s recall, and the purging of the 
present administration of the evil influ- 
ences that have brought it so low, was 
spontaneous, outspoken and overwhelm- 
ing. People did not wait for the recall 
petition to be presented to them for signa- 
ture. They hunted it up. 

At this writing the success of the move- 
ment is well assured and the city of Los 
Angeles is about to furnish to the world 
an example of civic virtue and independ- 
ence well worthy of emulation. Its 
people have had before them the appall- 
ing experience of our sister city, San 
Francisco, and have not waited until it is 
too late. As usual, the cry has been 
raised that the city would be injured by 
exposing this unfortunate condition. But 
good citizens are not disposed to cover up 
the corruption that pollutes the city. No 
city can be injured by the exposure and 
removal of a corrupt or unfaithful officer, 
and, if it could, it would furnish no just 
excuse for compromising with evil. 

The adoption of the amendments to 
the charter, above mentioned, was the 
beginning of the emancipation of the city 
from bondage to the political machine, 
and official corruption. The successful 
enforcement of the recall against an 
officer who has betrayed his trust will be 
a warning that will serve to prevent repe- 





























titions of the offense in the future. 

In the beginning the writer did not look 
with favor on the initiative or the recall. 
They seemed revolutionary and unwise. 
The recall looked like a menace to the 
honest and fearless officer by placing in 
the hands of less than a majority of voters 
who disagreed with his sincere convictions 
of right and duty the power to recall him 
from office. But it is not likely that such 
proceedings will ever be taken unless the 
officer has clearly shown either bis cor- 
ruption or his incompetency, in either of 
which cases he should be forced to give 
way, if he does not do so voluntarily. It 
is still believed that the recall should be 
resorted to only in extreme cases where 
the cause for it is clearly established. 
But fortunate is the city that has the 
power of the initiative, referendum and 
recall when it falls into the hands of polit- 
ical corruptionists and unfaithful officials. 

The criticism of the recall is made that 
it enables less than a majority of the 
electors to enforce it. But the officer can- 
not be deprived of his office by the mere 
filing of the recall petition. Its only 
effect is to call for a new election which 
enables the accused officer to prove him- 
saf as a candidate for reélection, an 
opportunity that an honest and faithful 
officer should court rather than shun. 
Under the recall provision of the charter 
of the city if the necessary petition is 
filed and the election called, the officer 
proceeded against is made one of the can- 
didates without nomination and his name 
is placed on the ballot as, of course, unless 
he expressly declines to be a candidate. 
So he is treated with perfect fairness and 
consideration. 

It so happens that in the present in- 
stance the mayor was elected by a mere 
plurality of votes, much less than a 
majority, and that the signers to the 
recall petition exceed in number the votes 
by which the mayor was elected to the 
office. Under these conditions he can- 
not justly complain that the number of 
petitioners necessary to put him to a 
second election is too small. 
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Los Angeles is rapidly taking the neces- 
sary steps to redeem itself and establish 
its moral and political freedom, as fully 
as may be done by a well-regulated city 
governed by honest, capable and efficient 
officers, and woe to the public’ servant 
that betrays his trust. The good people 
of the city now know their power to coerce 
their officers, and have shown that they 
have the courage to use it. It is a ray of 
light in this darkness of political and 
official corruption that should lead us on 
to better things: to a cleaner, better- 
regulated city with higher ideals of civic 
duty and virtue in its people. Let the 
good work go on until we have thrown the 
rascals out and keep them out. So will 
political and official corruption be over- 
thrown and good municipal government 
established. 


Since the above was written important 
events have followed each other in rapid 
sucession in the City of Los Angeles. 
The mayor was recalled by the necessary 
petition of twenty-five per cent. of the 
electors of the city. A mass meeti 
of citizens selected a candidate to make 
the race against him, and the n 
petition for the nomination of the candi- 
date selected was quickly procured. 
Under the charter the incumbent is 
made a candidate, without nomination, 
unless he declines to run. The grand 
jury, in session, investigated the mayor’s 
official conduct and made a report ex- 
posing, in part, his misconduct as mayor, 
but failing to indict or bring specific 
charges against him. But the news- 
papers discovered the facts that forced 
him to resign the office and he, at the 
same time, refused to be a candidate for 
election under the recall proceedings. 

An interview with him was published in 
one of the local papers, in which he de- 
clared that he was induced to resign by 
the political boss of Los Angeles who 
threatened to withdraw his support from 
him and who assured him that if he 
resigned the recall would be defeated, 
no election could be held, and the appoint- 
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ment of his successor for his full unex- 
pired term would rest with the city coun- 
cil, a majority of which was supposed 
to be subservient to the political machine. 
On the other hand the friends of the 
recall maintained that the election must 
be held, notwithstanding his resignation, 
and any appointment made by the city 
council must terminate with the election, 
and the council was so advised by the 
city attorney. The scheme was to elect 
a machine man who would contest the 
election of the successful candidate at 
the recall election and prevent his taking 
the office. But the whole scheme failed. 
The people were so incensed, and the 
pressure upon the council was so strong, 
that the councilmen did not dare to 
carry it out, if they had ever intended 
to do so, and a worthy citizen, friendly 
to the recall was unanimously elected 
to fill the term until the election, under 
an express pledge to surrender the office 
to whomsoever might be elected. But 


the machine, nothing daunted, brought 
suit in court to enjoin the city officers 
from expending the money necessary 
to hold the election, hoping thus to de- 


feat the holding of the election. But 
this attempt to prevent the people from 
selecting their own mayor met the same 
fate as the other. The suit was forced 
to an immediate hearing, and, three 
days before the time for holding the 
election, the court denied the injunction 
and held that the resignation of the re- 
called mayor did not take away from 
the people the right to elect his successor. 
In the meantime the Socialist party 
had regularly nominated a candidate, 
thus leaving the contest between him 
and the citizens’ candidate. The only 
hope the machine and its allies had left, 
to defeat the recall candidate, was to 
combine and support the Socialist candi- 
date. It was hard on the Socialists. 
They found themselves in very bad 
company. ‘They were properly and right- 
ly supporting their own candidate. He 
was a good citizen and there was but 
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one reason} why the machine should 
support him. It was willing to stultify 
itself, in any and every way, to defeat and 
discredit its worst enemy, the recall. So 
the people, who were conscientiously 
endeavoring to support this great prin- 
ciple, found the liquor interest, the keepers 
of dens of vice, the gamblers and other 
criminals, and all the disreputable and 
indecent elements against them, com- 
bined with the Socialists and some of 
the labor unions and a few other good 
citizens who professed to be working 
against the recall on principle. None of 
these many conflicting elements were 
sincere in their opposition to the recall 
candidate except the Socialists, and the 
labor unionists who naturally affiliated 
with them because of their preference 
for the Socialist candidate. 

It was a death struggle between the 
decent and law abiding element, and 
the grafters, saloon keepers and vicious 
elements of all kinds. And the recall 
candidate, standing on his own merits, 
and supported by the best elements in 
the city, defeated them all and was 
triumphantly elected. It was a great 
battle for good government and moral 
and political freedom and the result 
one of the most important ever achieved 
in this or any other city. It proved 
that, when they will, good citizens can 
control the elections, and that they can, 
if they do their duty as citizens, over- 
come the powers of evil in politics and 
retire the political boss from business. 

This great achievement of this far 
western city, still in its infancy, should 
be an inspiration to other cities throughout 
the country and establish, once for all, 
the efficacy of the recall as a means of 
retiring unfaithful officers to private 
life, and as a terror to evildoers. 

In this great struggle for better govern- 
ment two of the leading newspapers of 
the city, the Los Angeles Herald, and 
Evening Express, one a Democratic and 
the other a Republican paper, did yeoman 
service and deserve the commendation 
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of all good citizens. On the other hand 
the organization of both the Republican 
and Democratic parties were opposed to 
the interests of the people, and had for 
their support the Times, Examiner and 
Record, the first a Republican and the 
second a Democratic paper, and the last 
without any politics or other principles. 
The line between the law abiding res- 
pectable citizens, and the grafters, saloon 
men and machine politicians, with the 
horde of criminals and self-seekers that 
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they control, was sharply drawn and the 
newspapers took their choice of the com- 
pany they would keep and will be judged 
accordingly. But the great thing is 
that the supporters of good government 
and the right of the people to control 
municipal affairs were successful against 
the combined forces of these enemies of 
good clean government. 


Joun D. Works. 


Los Angeles, Calijornia. 








IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 





THE SINISTER ASSAULT ON THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


Purther Timely Warnings on The Despot- 
ism-Foster Attempts to Throttle 
a Free Press. 


ILL it be necessary for the old battle, 

in which Eliot lost his life, and later 
Pym his ears, and Hampden both fortune and 
life, to be fought over again that the principles 
of free government, the rights of the people and 
the freedom of the press may be preserved 
from the aggressions of autocratic assumptions 
of power? This is the grave and serious ques- 
tion that has arisen in many minds since the 
almost incredible effort on the part of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to punish Mr. Pulitzer and 
crush the New York World. 

Serious and disquieting as is this suit, con- 
sidered merely as a specific attempt to resort 
to ancient and reactionary practices entirely 
out of accord with the principles and practices 
that have obtained during the greater portion 
of our national history, the question assumes 
infinitely more sinister aspects when it is 
viewed as a precedent which is sought to be 
established at a time when the handy-men of 
the feudalism of privileged wealth and the 
corrupt political bosses are so actively engaged 
in attempts to check and defeat all efforts to 
make our government truly representative or 
to secure to the people the blessings of pure and 
free government. Once establish the prece- 
dent and accept the contention which Mr. 
Roosevelt and his apologists advance, and the 
days of free government will be numbered, 
unless there be enough of the old American 
spirit to relight the torch of democracy. 

It is indeed encouraging to note that a vast 
number of our stronger papers, Republican, 
Democratic and Independent alike, denounce 
this latest and most ominous action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Brave men also are coming 
to the front with strong words of protest and 
criticism. 

So important is the question and so neces- 
sary is it that the friends of clean, progressive 
and free government should have on file, easily 
accessible, the opinions of representative 
thinkers and great journalists on the question, 
for use in case that in the future a similar 
attempt shall be made, that we have decided 


to quote from several of the notable utterances 
that have been called forth by the President’s 
instigation of governmental action against the 
World. 


Hon. Thomas E. Watson on The Effort to 
Shackle Free Government. 


The Hon. Thomas E. Watson, the well- 
known author of an exceptionally able life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, one of the best lives of 
Thomas Jefferson, and other important works, 
in writing the New York World under date of 
January 24th, says: 

“When the British ministry in 1810 was 
resorting to suppressive measures to check the 
progress of democratic principles, a bill was 
introduced into Parliament to shackle the press. 
Against the ministerial policy Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan made an impassioned speech by 
which he thrilled the House. Said he, alluding 
to the reactionaries of that day: 

“*Give them a corrupt House of Lords; 
give them a venal House of Commons; give 
them a tyrannical prince; give them a truck- 
ling court, and let me but have an unfettered 
press, and I will defy them to encroach a hair’s- 
breadth upon the liberties of England.’ 

“The great Irish orator was right. No per- 
sonal government, no divine-right military des- 
potism, can exist and flourish where there is 
freedom of the press. 

“Civilization rests upon liberty—liberty of 
person, of thought, of speech. To liberty of 
speech the freedom to print is a necessary 
adjunct. Without the one the other is incom- 
plete. Restraint of freedom to print should 
go no further in principle than go those neces- 
sary restraints which the law places upon lib- 
erty of person and of conscience. 

“With a censored press, Russian bureauc- 
racy can perpetuate itself at a time when lib- 
erty is enlightening the world. With a cen- 
sored press the Manchu dynasty can maintain 
itself in China. Neither in Russia nor China 
would despotism be possible were the press 
unfettered. 

“Without the press Martin Luther could 
never have established the Reformation. 
Without it the glorious work of Rousseau, Vol- 
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taire and Diderot could never have been done. 
Without it the ancient régime could never have 
been overturned. 

“When a Napoleon reaches the period when 
he can brook no opposition to his will he 
censors the newspapers, banishes Madam de 
Stael and shoots the bookseller Palm. 

“When Bismarck grows too great to regard 
the will of the people he muzzles the press and 
makes lavish use of the ‘reptile fund.’ True 
as holy writ are the words of Sheridan. 

“Despotism cannot flourish under the 
scorching light of an unfettered press. The 
letters of ‘Junius’ prove it; the success of 
Dean Swift proves it; the omnipotence of 
such books as Uncle Tom’s Cabin proves it, 
and it was but a few months ago that we saw a 
weekly paper in Berlin shake the Kaiser’s 
throne to its foundations. 

“Because the Federalists in the days of 
Adams and Hamilton undertook to fetter the 
press, the Democracy, led by Jefferson, won 
control of the government and held it for half 
a century. The Sedition laws under which 
President John Adams cast editors into dun- 
geons were not more undemocratic than the 
policy of repression which is now foreshad- 
owed. It is the patriotic duty of men of all 
parties to resist any efforts to shackle the 
press.” 


Representative Newspapers on The Men- 
ace to Free Institutions. 


The well-known Republican daily, the New 

York Mail, thus editorially comments on the 
early proceedings of the government in this 
case: 
“Some assertion of governmental power to 
punish criticism is contemplated. Some blow 
at the freedom of speech and of the press is medi- 
tated. It is appropriate, and yet it is infinitely 
disquieting, that this is being done behind the 
scenes, in a darkness too profound for even the 
best lawyers in the Senate to penetrate it. The 
environment of this action, its initial stages, 
suggest the court procedure of Russia before 
there was a Duma to give voice to public opin- 
ton; suggest also the Star Chamber chapter of 
British history and the unhappiest chapters of 
royal aggression on the liberties of the English 
people. 

“This connection is vital rather than fanci- 
ful. Unless the country, which has been kept 
in darkness, is mistaken, the action will be 
brought under an alleged authority which 
comes direct from the Star Chamber, was 
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embodied in the common law of Maryland and 
may never have been repealed in the laws of 
the District of Columbia, formerly a part of 
the state of Maryland. . . . What the New 
York Tribune said in 1895 is just as pertinent 
now: 

“*T he law of criminal libel in the District of 
Columbia, then, is the law as it existed in 

land before the American Revolution. 
That law received its form from the infamous 
Court of Star Chamber, and was the most ter- 
rible of all engines for the suppression of a free 
press at the hands of arbitrary and tyrannical 
power. Under it any publication which 
tended to produce an ill-opinion of the admin- 
istration of the government was a crime.’” 

The Milwaukee News, the well-known 
independent daily, observes that: 

“The threat to prosecute Pulitzer will not 
intimidate the publisher of the New York 
World. Yet it is a distinct assault by the 
Executive authority upon the liberty of the 
press. There are thousands of newspapers 
throughout the country that lack the resources 
of Mr. Pulitzer and which, even aware of their 


legal rights, are yet fearful of litigation. Such 
a threat as uttered by Mr. is calculated 


to silence them as effectually as tj the Executwe 
had the power to muzzle or suppress them by 
Executive order. . . . 

“If Mr. Roosevelt’s idea of libeling the gov- 
ernment were enforceable in law, there could 
be no criticism of the acts of public officials, 
for to criticize Congress, the Executive or any 
of their agents would be to subject the critic to 
prosecution by the Federal government. It 
effectually would destroy liberty of press and 
speech and bring an end to popular govern- 
ment.” 

The Boston Herald, probably the most 
influential supporter of Mr. Taft in New 
England during the recent campaign, has the 
following to say: 

“The fundamental issue in the controversy 
growing out of the World’s criticism of Federal 
officials and of private citizens concerned in 
the Panama business is not whether the charges 
were warranted or unwarranted, or whether 
they can be sustained. It is not a question of 
relaxing or tightening the law of libel. The 
gravity of the situation lies in this fact, that the 
American press faces not a Congressional enact- 
ment but an Executive decree intended to 
intimidate editors, and setting up the thesis that 
the Government can be libeled, a decree which, 
under the authority of obsolete and long-forgot- 
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ten laws, can engage the judicial machinery of 
the Republic jor the purpose oj haling non- 
subservient, non-obsequious editors into court 
and punishing them because they had had the 
courage to utter their convictions. Since the 
President’s message of December 15th first 
announced this newly-assumed power of ‘the 
government,’ and since the Attorney-General 
was instructed to find a law to fit the will of 
the Executive, there has been a perceptible 
waning of insistence on vigorous prosecution. 
Why? Possibly the revolt of the press of the 
country against this high-handed scheme has 
had something to do with the waning of ‘the 
government’s’ zeal. For popularity with the 
press is not despised even by autocrats, oli- 
garchies or the elected of the people. Possibly 
some legal advisers who know that liberty is 
founded upon law and not upon vindictiveness 
or impulse, whispered into an impatient ear in 
one of us listening intervals. At any rate, 
whatever the cause, it begins to appear as if 
there would not be frontal attack through Fed- 
eral action, but a flank attack inspired from 
Washington but nominally on the free volition 
of individuals.” 

Mr. W. E. Haskell, the editor of this paper, 
in a personal letter to the World, further states: 

“*As the Herald has stated, we do not 
believe that the Federal government should 
have power to bring action for libel against the 

ress. 
““To give the government the right of 
action would mean a menace to the freedom 
of the press and of speech. With such a 
power recognized by the courts a dominant 
party would be in a position to throttle free 
speech at will and hold a powerful club over 
every editor who dared honestly express an 
opinion at variance with the wishes of the 
administration.’” 

The Springfield Republican, the ablest edited 
daily paper in the United States, says: 

“Think for a moment of what would follow 
the government’s success in the pending prose- 
cution on such grounds as have been indicated. 
If the prosecution is for libel of individuals, 
then Federal jurisdiction could be asserted 
over practically all libel cases, for few are the 
newspapers which do not circulate in some 
government reservation, and circulation there 
would constitute a commission of the offense 
there. And none are the newspapers which 
do not circulate in a government reservation if 
the post-office be regarded as such. Are the 
states of the Union thus to be divested of a 
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police power long recognized as belonging to 
them? Are the closing days of the Roosevelt 
administration to be marked by so high- 
handed and sweeping an aggression as this for 
the exaltation of the central government, and 
a personal government at that ? 

“This would be bad enough. But even 
worse will success in the prosecution be if the 
charge is a libel upon the government itselj. 
Then indeed will the freedom of speech and oj 
the press have been extinguished, and with that 
will go in time a people’s government under the 
rise of arbitrary and personal power which, as 
Napoleon said, has more to jear in three news- 
papers than in a million bayonets. It is think- 
able that Mr. Roosevelt should so act, but it is 
wholly unthinkable that any other power in the 
Federal government should support him.” 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean, one of the leading 
Republican dailies of America, says: 

“The woes and wrongs of one man become 
unimportant when it is sought to create a new 
crime whose existence, if once established, 
would make of no account the constitutional 
guarantees of the liberty of the press and of the 
citizen. 

“For it is plain to all that if the United 
States government were put in a position to 
throw the whole weight of its power against 
any newspaper which had happened to hurt 
the President’s feelings by criticizing his rela- 
tives or censuring his conduct, that newspaper 
would be wiped out. 

“One after another the newspapers could be 
reduced to silence at the will of any President, 
and the American press would have no more 
liberty than that of Russia. 

“Any editor whose words the President dis- 
liked could be given the alternative of silence or 
the jail. Lese-majesté in the United States 
would become a fact.” 

And the San Francisco Chronicle, the lead- 
ing Republican daily of San Francisco, 
observes: 

“If to say what is incorrect about the official 
conduct of public men is a sin, it must be 
acknowledged that the United States is a sinful 
country and this planet is a sinful world. 
There are countries in which it is held that the 
maligning of high officials is a public offense 
of exceeding gravity, but in those countries the 
crime is not called libel, but lese~majesté. And 
af any crime has been committed against the 
‘Government’ by the publication of these 
alleged wrong stories it is the crime called lese- 
majesté in other parts of the civilized world. Ij 
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that crime has been recognized in the United 
States since the repeal of the Alien and Sedition 
laws, which almost caused rebellion in this 
country some hundred and odd years ago, it will 
be news to most people. But the crime of libel 
can be committed only against an individual.” 

Of the scores upon scores of able editorials 
that have been called forth relative to this case, 
nothing has come to our notice that better 
presents certain fundamentally grave aspects 
involved than the following editorial by Mr. 
Louis F. Post, of the Chicago Public, which 
appeared in his able weekly of January 22d: 

“On the surface there seems to be little 
connection between the proceedings at Wash- 
ington against the New York World for sedi- 
tious libel, and the proceedings there against 
the American Federationist for what we shall 
have to distinguish as a labor libel. Yet the 
two are intimately related. Each is a differ- 
ent phase of a tendency toward usurpation of 
power. In the Federationist case, the pro- 
ceedings tend to destroy freedom of the press 
by remitting questions of its abuse to the arbi- 
trary determination of injunction judges, 
thereby destroying the American principle that 
in libel cases juries shall decide all the issues— 
publication, libelous character, publishers’ 
motives and justifiableness of publication. In 
World case, the proceedings tend to subject 
publishers all over the United States to trial 
in the District of Columbia. 

“The proceedings against the World are 
therefore of vastly greater moment to the 
people of the United States than any question 
regarding graft in connection with the Isth- 
mian canal, important as some of those ques- 
tions are. For these proceedings are a menace 
to the general freedom of the press. They are 
a greater menace than was the sedition law of 
1798, for which the Federalist party was 
responsible and which drove it from power. 

“That old sedition law made it a crime to 
publish libels upon the President or Congress, 
and under it editors were tried, convicted and 
imprisoned. The trials were in the Federal 
courts in their own states. Yet the people, 
realizing the danger of bridling the press in its 
exposures of and comments upon the central 
government, realizing that it were better that 
officials be subject even to libels than that the 
people’s liberties be quietly undermined by 
means which the press dared not expose nor 
denounce, rose in indignation against the sedi- 
tion law. But the sedition law was mild in 
comparison with these proceedings against the 
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New York World. They go farther toward 
despotism than the despotic old Federalists 
ever dreamed of going. 

“Not only does the Federal government take 
jurisdiction of libels by making them subject 
to Federal indictment—which was all that the 
sedition Jaw of 1798 undertook to do—but by 
making them triable at Washington, though 
they be published in the most remote part of 
the Union, it goes the further length of cen- 
tralizing the power of the Federal government 
over the press of the whole country. 

“Consider the matter. The District of 
Columbia is the only place, other than terri- 
tories not yet advanced to statehood, in which 
offenses not distinctly Federal may be tried in 
the Federal courts. In the District of Col- 
umbia, all phases of the law are within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts; whereas, 
in the states, the Federal courts have no juris- 
diction over cases not involving the authority 
of the Federal Constitution. A Federal court 
in Illinois cannot try a criminal libel case, 
because questions of libel within a state are 
exclusively of state concern. But in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Federal court may try a 
case of criminal libel, because the District of 
Columbia is not within any state. The Fed- 
eral courts there combine the jurisdiction which 
in a state is divided between state and Federal 
courts. So long, then, as a person within the 
District of Columbia commits a crime of any 
kind against the peace and order of the Dis- 
trict, it is entirely right that he be tried there. 
Consequently, an indictment against Mr. 
Gompers might be right enough; for his 
offense, if it was an offense, was committed 
within the District of Columbia. The ques- 
tion in his case is not one of territorial juris- 
diction; it is a question of government by 
injunction. But the question in Mr. Pulitzer’s 
case is one of territorial jurisdiction. His 
offense, if it was an offense, was an offense 
against his state. Possibly it may be con- 
ceded that he might be indicted in the District 
of Columbia for sending a libelous publication 
into that jurisdiction, on the principle that one 
state may indict the resident of another for 
sending a libelous publication over its borders. 
But the state which indicts under those cir- 
cumstances cannot try the offender unless he 
comes voluntarily into its jurisdiction. It 
cannot bring him there against his will. So 
in the case of Mr. Pulitzer. If the courts of 
the District of Columbia may indict him, they 
cannot compel his attendance without thereby 
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establishing a precedent for subjecting every 
publisher in the land to liability to transporta- 
tion to Washington for trial for any utterance 
that gives offense to Federal officials. 

“To concede the lawful power of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to bring witnesses from a 
state into its courts by subpeena, or to bring any 
alleged offender from a state before its courts 
by warrant, is to concede that all judicial 
power, over all persons throughout the United 
States, resides in the courts of the District of 
Columbia, provided some subtle interpreta- 
tion of the law enables them to say that the 
alleged offense was committed in the District 
constructively. It is therefore to concede that 
the rest of the United States is, in respect of 
the most important safeguards of personal 
liberty, subject to the District of Columbia. 
This alone would be a dangerous concession, 
but there lurks within it a greater danger. 
For the proceedings against the World are for 
sedition—for libeling Federal officials as such. 
Let this sort of proceding take root in a little 
district controlled by the President and a 
small and irresponsible coterie in Congress, 
with power in the courts of the district to grab 
an alleged offender anywhere in the Union, 
and unauthorized criticism of the President, 
his official associates and his policies would be 
too dangerous for any but reckless and irre- 
sponsible libelers or exceptionally sturdy 
patriots to risk. 

“We trust that Mr. Pulitzer may at the 
outset contest the authority of the courts of 
the District of Columbia to drag him before 
their bar. Charles A. Dana of the Sun did 
this in President Grant’s day of unsavory 
memory, and did it successfully. Judge 
Blatchford decided that the courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had no long and strong arm 
with which to sweep this country in the interest 
of despotism as the long and the strong arm of 
the Czar sweeps Russia. We trust that Mr. 
Pulitzer will contest this question, and we wish 
him the success that Mr. Dana had. It is a 
vastly more important question than his 
exposure of the Isthmian canal conspiracy out 
of which it has grown, and it offers Mr. 
Pulitzer an infinitely more responsible and 
more exalted place as a champion of our tradi- 
tional liberties.” 


The ‘“‘World”’ on Mr. Roosevelt's Attempt 
to Establish Lese-Majesté. 


On January 2lst the World in its editorial 
leader entitled “More Lese-Majesté” thus 
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reflects its views, which are, we imagine, the 
views of a vast majority of the more thought- 
ful Americans: 

“The Sun reprints from the Tribune the 
following inspired despatch from the Tribune’s 
Washington correspondent relating to the 
government proceedings now under way 
against this newspaper: 

“*The President has been advised that a 
method of prosecution has been found, and 
although it is too early to reveal the govern- 
ment’s plans, it may be said that the prosecu- 
tion will be pushed with energy. The Presi- 
dent is deeply interested in this case, and those 
charged with the prosecution realize that they 
will earn his gratitude if their efforts are suc- 
cessful.’ 

“The Chicago Inter-Ocean, another stanch 
Republican newspaper, declares editorially 
that ‘the real complainant, though he brings 
his action in the name of the United States, is 
Theodore Roosevelt.’ The evidence in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s special message to Congress would 
alone be sufficient to prove that this is a per- 
sonal proceeding on his part against the World, 
undertaken for purposes of private and politi- 
cal revenge. 

“The real offense of the World is that for 
years it has been an uncompromising leader 
of the Democratic opposition against Mr. 
Roosevelt’s jingoism, militarism, lawlessness, 
violence, centralization and cowboy govern- 
ment. 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s grievances against this 
newspaper are numerous and noteworthy. 
We severely condemned his methods of raising 
a campaign fund in 1904, a criticism that was 
afterward corroborated by sworn evidence of 
$150,000 of life-insurance contributions, by 
public proof of Harriman’s $260,000 and by 
the undeniable charge of the Standard Oil 
Company’s $100,000. We printed the Harri- 
man letter to Sidney Webster, in which that 
eminent railroad manipulator discussed his 
secret political relations with Mr. Roosevelt. 
This compelled Mr. Roosevelt to make public 
the correspondence with ‘My Dear Sherman’ 
which showed how he himself had encouraged 
tainted money to believe it could control the 
Presidency. 

“We censured Mr. Roosevelt for his wild, 
vituperative speeches in the summer of 1907 
and warned him that he was driving the coun- 
try on to a disastrous panic. Mr. Roosevelt 
continued his policy of government by denun- 
ciation, and the Roosevelt panic came. 
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“We have criticized the favoritism with 
which he has enforced and not enforced the 
law. We have criticized the favoritism which 
has demoralized the army and navy. We have 
criticized his tirades against ‘malefactors of 
great wealth’ whom he has refused to prose- 
cute individually for the offenses he charged 
against them. We have also criticized him for 
his wanton assaults upon the courts, for his 
libel upon Congress and for his slanders 
against individuals, and we shall continue 
to criticize him on principle whenever we deem 
it necessary in the public interest. 


“The President is not conducting his 
inquisitorial, star-chamber proceedings against 
the World for any ‘infamous libels’ it has 
uttered about the government or any individ- 
ual. Heis tuting his power as President 
of the United States to prosecute the World for 
the truth it has told about Theodore Roosevelt.” 

Personally we believe that no more deadly 
blow has been struck against the great bulwark 
of free institutions—a free press—than is 
being attempted by this proceeding. 

On February 2d the World published 
another important editorial on the latest and 
in some respects the most amazing and incred- 
ible contention in regard to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
action. As this editorial deals in a luminous 
manner with an important phase of the ques- 
tion, we reproduce it in full: 

“United States District-Attorney Stimson 
has made a remarkable legal discovery. Tak- 
ing President Roosevelt’s view of the law, Mr. 
Stimson says that any newspaper can be 
criminally prosecuted for libel ‘in a number 
of distinct and independent jurisdictions.’ 
Mr. Stimson adds that ‘in each of these juris- 
dictions, under well-known principles of law, 
each of these publications would constitute a 
separate offense.’ 

“Mr. Stimson further says that ‘ciminal- 
libel proceedings may well engage the attention 
of the officials whose duty it is to enforce the 
law in those localities.’ 

“According to this view of the law, if a copy 
of one newspaper were sent through the Urited 
States mails to anybody in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Cuba, Guam and any- 
where else where the post-office is a Federal 
building, or where a military or naval reserva- 
tion exists, for that one act an indictment for 
criminal libel could be found in every one of 
these jurisdictions. The proceedings could be 
prosecuted simultaneously, as Mr. Stimsou 
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advises Mr. Jerome. Indictments could be 
found simultaneously. The proprietor, the 
editor, the reporter or whoever was responsible 
for the publication could be simultaneously 
arrested by every United State; marshal in 
whose district the offending publication had 
appeared. 

“To put in the defense of truth, which Mr. 
Stimson admits ‘would in the present case con- 
stitute a complete defense,’ would require that 
the defendant should produce in Guam or 
Porto Rico or San Francisco or Hawaii, or 
wherever else President Roosevelt chose to try 
the case, all the witnesses and all the evidence 
in his defense. If acquitted there he could 
proceed to the next jurisdiction with his wit- 
nesses and his evidence, and so continue until 
he was bankrupted or convicted. 

“As the Milwaukee News well says: “There 
are thousands of newspapers throughout the 
country’ which, ‘even aware of their legal 
rights, are yet fearful of litigation’ for lack of 
resources. ‘Such a threat,’ the News adds, 
‘as uttered by Mr. Roosevelt is calculated to 
silence them as effectually as if the Executive 
had the power to muzzle or suppress them by 
Executive order.’ 

“Comparatively few newspapers are backed 
by ample financial resources. Comparatively 
few are conducted at considerable profit. In 
most cases the consciousness of service ren- 
dered and the privilege of advocating the prin- 
ciples he holds dear must serve the newspaper 
publisher in lieu of large monetary reward. 
Not the most honorable, the most inconspicu- 
ous or the most careful member of the profes- 
sion can feel secure from ruin if Mr. Roose- 
velt’s view of the law is accurate. By the 
power to subject any newspaper to great 
expense in vexatious and distant proceedings 
the Executive would resources of 
censorship greater than the Russian Czar’s. 

“He would not need to ‘black out’ passages 
in a newspaper that criticized him. He could 
crush the offending publication by the tremen- 
dous power of the United States government. 
Under the Roosevelt interpretation of the law 
any President could, as the Milwaukee News 
says, ‘ Destroy liberty of the press and speech and 
bring to an end government.’”” 

On February 4th the World’s editorial con- 
tinues its discussion of the latest contention in 
regard to the case as follows: 

“The discovery of United States District- 
Attorney Stimson that upon President Roose- 
velt’s view of the law of l2se-majesté, any news- 
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paper can be criminally prosecuted for libel ‘in 
a number of distinct and independent jurisdic- 
tions’ involves momentous consequences. 

“If the Roosevelt Discovery is sound in 
law, if vexatious proceedings can be begun 
against any newspaper critic of the govern- 
ment in any Federal reservation, then the 
stanchly Republican Detroit Journal was not 
too emphatic when it said that the President’s 
proceeding ‘has reached a stage where tt is time 
to stop laughing. . . . When personal vanity 
and personal power menace the jreedom oj the 
American press the situation ceases abruptly to 
be amusing.’ There are no fewer than 2,686 
of these various reservations scattered over the 
country and its possessions. 

“The editors of any newspaper whom a 
President sees fit to prosecute under this inter- 
pretation of the law can be dragged from the 
Portsmouth navy-yard to the Puget Sound 
navy-yard, from Fort Knox to the Presidio, 
from Fort Ethan Allen to Fort Grant, where 
Colonel Stewart was exiled because he declined 
to retire from active service at the pleasure of 
the President. The possibility of ruin—under 
the Roosevelt Discovery—to any American 
publisher is an everyday business fact on 
which he must constantly reckon. 

“The Republican Omaha Bee says that 
“when the publisher of a small weekly at 
Gretna, Nebraska, was dragged to Omaha for 
trial on a far-fetched libel charge, the Bee pro- 
tested vigorously against it.’ From Gretna to 
Omaha is twenty miles by rail; and even that 
shift of venue the Bee terms a ‘judicial outrage.’ 

“The Gretna publisher undoubtedly mails 
his paper to Congressman Hitchcock, of 
Omaha, in Washington. Let him ‘libel the 
United States’ by criticising its Executive, and 
he and his employés may be cited to Washing- 
ton on the strength of his ‘circulation’ there, 
to the neglect and ruin of their business. 
They may be taken thence to another Federal 
reservation, and another, at the mercy of 
lawless caprice. 

“The words of the Boston Herald, written 
before Mr. Roosevelt’s Very Latest Discovery 
in Lése-Majesté became public, are not less 
applicable in the light of that preposterous 
doctrine: : 

“*The gravity of the situation lies in this 
fact, that the American press faces not a Con- 
gressional enactment but an Executive decree 
intended to intimidate editors, and setting up 
the thesis that the government can be libeled, a 
decree which, under the authority of obsolete 
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and long-forgotten laws, can engage the 
judicial machinery of the Republic for the 
purpose of haling non-subservient, non- 
obsequious editors into court and punishing 
them because they had had the courage to 
utter their convictions.’ 

“Nor are responsible editors, publishers and 
employés alone menaced—if the Roosevelt 
Discovery stands—with possible ruin by 
repeated, distant, trumped-up proceedings. 
Any business man who may for any reason 
incur the dislike of any Executive may be 
harried from pillar to post to ‘testify’ concern- 
ing facts or publications of which he can know 
nothing whatever. This has happened in the 
present case. It may happen again if such 
subversive proceedings go unrebuked; and 
we may thus exchange constitutional govern- 
ment for the universal tyranny of subpeena. 

‘Under the Roosevelt interpretation of the law 
any President could, as the Milwaukee News 
says, ‘destroy liberty of speech and press and 
bring an end to popular government.’” 


Europe Amazed at President Roosevelt's 
Attempt to Establish Lese-Majesté 
in The Republic. 


The London dispatches to the New York 
World for January 25th give the following as 
indicating something of the amazement of 
Europe at President Roosevelt’s action: 

“There is no procedure in any constitu- 
tionally governed European country that is 
equivalent to that taken by President Roose- 
velt against the New York World in the libel 
cases now before United States grand juries. 

“In England it is impossible to libel the 
state. If any individual claims to be libeled he 
can proceed either by civil proceedings for 
damages or by criminal process for fine or 
imprisonment of the libeler. It is not within 
the power of the state or any of its function- 
aries to summon witnesses to give evidence in 
any inquisition excepting when a charge has 
been duly and distinctly formulated by the 
plaintiff, who must specify clearly who isthe 
alleged offender. 

“There has been no analogy in England to 
President Roosevelt’s procedure since the 
abolition of the Star Chamber. Constitu- 
tional authorities here are utterly mystified by 
the proceedings before the Federal grand jury. 
They are incomprehensible, being an absolute 
negation of the accepted principles of law. 

“In France President Roosevelt’s methods 
have caused equal amazement. Donald Har- 
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per, the eminent international lawyer, of Paris, 
said to the correspondent of the World : 


“WHICH PART OF STATE LIBELED? 


“‘Such a precedure as that instituted by 
President Roosevelt against the World would 
be impossible in France. I fail to grasp what 
part of the United States has been libeled. Is 
it the President or the House of Representa- 
tives? My understanding is that none of the 
governmental departments has been libeled. 

“*You can ’t libel France as a country, but 
the President of France, his cabinet, the Sen- 
ate or Chamber of Deputies may be libeled. 
If the President of France is libeled the 
Procureur-General may bring an action, but 
he cannot do that in the case of the cabinet, 
Senate or Chamber of Deputies until those 
bodies have ordered prosecution. Moreover, 
there must be a specific charge which shows 
libel. 

“*No fishing expedition is permissible to 
find out if there was a libel and who did the 
libeling. Such a thing is in direct contradic- 
tion of the spirit of the French Republic since 
the Revolution. It seems a rather queer 
theory that any country except an absolute 
monarchy could be libeled. A king in an 
absolute monarchy is really the country. 
Louis XIV. said, “I am the state.” In those 
days he certainly could have had any disre- 
spectful newspaper man put in jail. The 
theory of all republican forms of government 
is that the country itself cannot be libeled.’ 


“UNKNOWN IN GERMANY. 


“Professor Wagner, of Berlin, an eminent 
authority on constitutional law, explained to 
the World correspondent that the German law 
recognizes as offenses any treasonable prac- 
tices committed by newspapers against the 
state. It recognizes libel against certain 
institutions of state that may be accused, but 
the offense of libeling the state as such is 
unknown. 

““In the case of a libel made by a news- 
paper against any institution,’ said Professor 
Wagner ‘the prosecutor must show all his 
cards and make specific and definite charges. 
Such a procedure as a fishing inquiry without 
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naming the prosecutor is unknown in the 
German Empire. The laws of evidence are 
the same in all cases. A case on similar lines 
to that of President Roosevelt against the 
World is unknown and impossibie in Ger- 
many.”” 

There can be no doubt but what from the 
Czar down, every friend of despotism and 
every enemy of that essential bulwark of free 
government—a free press—rejoices at the 
action of the President. It is difficult to con- 
ceive anything that could so hearten the 
enemies of free institutions and clean, pro- 
gressive and democratic government as the 
spectacle of the President of the United States 
invoking the great power of the Federal gov- 
ernment in an attempt to crush a newspaper 
that fearlessly and, as we think the vast major- 
ity of our people believe, honestly and patriot- 
ically strove to further the interests of 
government by exposing what it believed to be 
evil conditions. We believe no newspaper in 
the Anglo-Saxon world has ever been engaged 
in fighting a battle more vital to the life of pure 
and free government than is the New York 
World at the present time. 


Abraham Lincoln on Freedom of Speech. 


In bold contrast with the present action of 
Mr. Roosevelt, we have the noble utterance of 
Abraham Lincoln, who in the most troubled 
and crucial period in our national history, 
when if ever there could be justification for 
suppression of free speech there was present 
such justification, was too great and far- 
visioned a statesman, too fundamental a demo- 
crat and friend to human liberty and progress, 
to yield to the importunities of the shallow and 
timid friends who requested him to suppress 
the Chicago Times. In Lincoln’s noble reply 
he said: 

“TI fear you do not fully comprehend the 
danger of abridging the liberties of the people. 
Nothing but the very sternest necessity can 
ever justify it. A government had better go 
to the very extreme of toleration than to do 
aught that could be construed into an inter- 
ference with or to jeopardize in any degree the 
common rights of the citizen.” 
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SENATOR ROOT’S OPPOSITION TO POPULAR GOVERNMENT. 


HAT class of men whom Elihu Root has 

so faithfully and efficiently served since 
the days when a great judge severely repri- 
manded him for his uncalled-for and improper 
activity in the interests of Boss Tweed, have 
every reason to congratulate themselves over 
the replacing of the faithful friend of preda- 
tory wealth, T. C. Platt, by Mr. Root. One 
of the first speeches made by Mr. Root after 
his election to the Senatorship from New York 
state, was against the only practical movement 
of the day that threatens to destroy the cor- 
rupt domination of politics through bosses and 
money-controlled machines working in the 
interests of privileged wealth and against the 
rights and interests of the people. 

Mr. Root most admirably voiced the cher- 
ished wish of all corrupt political bosses and 
their associates in the feudalism of privileged 
wealth. He is opposed to Direct-Legislation. 
Certainly. Would any one ever suppose that 
the man who was so long the faithful handy- 
man of Thomas F. Ryan and men of his ilk, 
would favor the rule of the people? But Mr. 
Root goes further. He is opposed to the 
people having the opportunity of selecting the 
United States Senators. Perhaps the per- 
sonal reason might have somewhat biased his 
views, but even if it had not entered into the 
consideration, it is perhaps too much to 
expect that the Hamiltonian Mr. Root, with 
his long and intimate association with the 
master-spirits in the feudalism of privileged 
wealth, would have ranged himself on the side 
of popular government at a time when the 
plutocracy is so active in pushing forward 
reactionary measures and disseminating un- 
democratic opinions ? 

The New York American of January 30th 
contains the following most admirable edi- 
torial on Mr. Root’s opposition to the people 
being permitted the chance to menace the rule 
of corporate wealth by having the power to 
select the United States Senators, which we 
commend to the thoughtful consideration of 
all our readers, as it clearly and succinctly 
states certain facts that no American patriot 
should for a moment lose sight of: 

“New York’s new Senator holds that the 
law of the land in ordaining the formal election 
of United States Senators by the state legisla- 





ture means that they shall not be directly 
chosen by the people of the state. The util- 
ization of direct-primary laws to that end is 
illegal, if not morally wrong and politically 
unwise. Mr. Root is not going to the United 
States Senate as the direct representative of the 
people, but of the legislature of New York. 

“In defending his position this avowed fol- 
lower of Hamilton, the great Federalist, was 
obliged to take a stand for states’ rights in the 
form of Senators representing states, as states, 
rather than popular movements. 

“But Mr. Root’s toga of logic failed to fit 
the situation. 

“Senators should represent states, true, but 
under the present system they do not represent 
states so much as one party of a state, and that 
produces a condition of corporation supremacy 
beyond popular control. 

“If the people send a Democratic majority 
to their state legislature the ‘interests’ which 
have their stronghold in the United States 
Senate secure the election of a corporation 
Democrat as Senator. 

“If the people elect a Republican majority 
the corporation influence gains a corporation 
Republican in the United States Senate. 

“Mr. Root himself is an example of how the 
thing works. 

“It works to elect corporation Senators 
rather than Senators representing the people, 
or the state as a state, or even the legislature. 
Who believes that Elihu Root will care a snap 
of his fingers for the New York legislature ? 

“The new Senator tried to fasten his toga 
of logic with the fact that some anti-corporation 
champions clamor for states’ rights if they see 
a way to hit the enemy with state law and 
state prosecution, while, at the same time, 
urging the United States government to over- 
step its boundaries of authority to do what the 
states fail to do. 

“That point is equally strong against the 
influences behind Mr. Root. They are Fed- 
eralists when the states assail them and states’ 
rights men when the Federal government seeks 
to bit and curb their high horse. And in his 
speech of thanks at Albany Mr. Root tried to 
explain that he is both a Federalist and a 

states’ rights man, according to circumstances. 

“But the real trouble is that he is a corpora- 
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tion lawyer and that his real constituents are 
neither Federalists nor states’ rights cham- 
pions, but corperation champions against the 
people. 
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“The conflict is not between United States 
and state authority, but is a question whether 
the people or corrupt private interests still rule 
this country.” 


POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS AND THE INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE GRATITUDE of the people is to 

statesmen who have bravely and ag- 
gressively fought for the establishment of 
postal savings-banks throughout the Republic. 
Were it not for the devil-fish-like grip of the 
banking and other privileged interests on our 
government since the feudalism of privileged 
wealth allied itself with the political boss and 
gained mastery of the money-controlled ma- 
chine, it is inconceivable that there would be 
any serious opposition on the part of the 
people’s representatives; for if the best inter- 
ests of all the people rather than the selfish 
desires and cupidity of a class are to be made a 
master-concern of government, all criticism of 
postal savings-banks falls to the ground before 
the much stronger reasons for their establish- 
ment. 

The success of the postal savings-banks in 
Great Britain and elsewhere completely 
answers many of the specious objections which 
the secret or avowed special advocates of the 
banking interests have advanced. It has been 
clearly shown in the practical working of these 
banks where they have been introduced, that 
one of the great objects of these banks—an 
object that operates in favor of both the nation 
and the individual, has been attained in even 
greater degree than even the friends of postal 
savings-banks dared hope would follow. We 
refer to the wonderful influence they have 
exerted in promoting thrift and savings on the 
part of the poor. Englishmen who in the old 
time were in the habit of spending a goodly 
portion of their earnings at the public house of 
a Saturday night, have in thousands upon 
thousands of instances been induced to set 
aside part of their earnings for deposit in the 
government savings-banks. Soon they had 
accumulated quite a little nest-egg, and were 
then encouraged to put away more and more, 
and often all of the money that formerly had 
been spent in the public-house found its way 
into the government savings-banks. Children 
were led to deposit their little money, instead 
of spending it as before on candy, etc. So 


in various ways England became a nation of 
depositors; thrift was encouraged and hope 
fed; for the family which had a few govern- 
ment consols to its credit and the prescribed 
limit in cash in the government depository, had 
a great load lifted from its heart. The 
former ever-present dread of sudden sickness, 
death and the Potter’s field has been lifted in 
the case of a vast army of Englishmen, who 
under no circumstances would have deposited 
their money in private institutions. 

The claim that savings-banks answer the 
purpose of the government postal savings ' 
institutions is wide of the truth. First, 
because there are thousands upon thousands 
of post-offices where there are no savings- 
banks, and by the establishment of these bank 
millions of our people would have brought 
within their reach the benefits and blessings of 
a savings-bank that would be absolutely safe. 
Second, where savings-banks do exist they do 
not appeal to a large proportion of the people 
as safe depositories for their earnings, as there 
have been too many failures of these institu- 
tions to invite the confidence of a large propor- 
tion of cautious citizens. This is especially 
true of immigrants or foreigners who, though 
they have perfect faith in a government insti- 
tution, will not in a large proportion of cases 
deposit their hard-earned money in private 
banks. Wherever there are 1 savi 
banks, they have been found to foster wider 
diffusion of the holding of wealth among the 
people—one of the things which next to the 
cultivation of thrift on the part of the people is 
a master demand of our day. 

These are but a few of the valid reasons for 
favoring the establishment of government 
savings-banks, which are being so satisf i 
and so generally operated throughout the most 
progressive and civilized lands and which 
would long since have been a most beneficent 
feature of our postal system had it not been for 
the avarice of interested parties and their power 
in our government. 
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SOME RECENT SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS. 


Court Decisions That Are of Great Im- 
portance to The People. 
ECENTLY, just at the time when the 
t reactionary journals and their 
masters, the political bosses and the chiefs of 
the feudalism of privileged wealth, were con- 
gratulating themselves over the general situa- 
tion and feeling that the great machines and 
class interests working in unison had suc- 
ceeded in getting things well in hand, some 
court decisions were announced which came 
as a distinct shock to the great predatory and 
essentially anarchistic bands which have 
assumed that they were above law and could 
trample upon the rights and rifle the pockets 
of the people with impunity. 

The decision that debts could not be col- 
lected by the law-breaking and lawless corpo- 
rations has naturally created consternation in 
the camp of the systematic law-breakers; 
while the New York Gas decision described in 
this issue by Mr. Frank came as a further rude 
awakening to the great criminal! corporations. 
It establishes a precedent of vital importance 
to the people’s cause at the present time. | 
The Unexpected Declaration For Socialism 

of The United Mine Workers. 

A second disquieting event to the masters of 
the bread who imagined that through union 
with other reactionaries they were in a position 
to check Socialistic advance and step by step 
weaken the cause of union labor, was the 
unanimous action of the convention of the 
United Mine Workers in committing the 
miners to Socialism. The resolutions adopted 
were as follows: 

“Whereas, In the light of the industrial 
depression that has haunted America for more 
than a year, millions of willing workers have 
been forced into involuntary idleness, thereby 
denied access to the means of life; and, 

“Whereas, Many of those who are victims of 
this industrial depression have in self-preserva- 
tion become infractors of law; and, 

“Whereas, A class of predatory rich who 
scarcely know the limits of their wealth are 
co-existent with the countless thousands whose 
poverty is directly attributable to their failure 
to find some owner of the means of production 
to employ them; and, 


“Whereas, The denial of the opportunity to 
the willing workers to engage in useful labor 
springs from the fact that the means with 
which the necessaries of life are produced, are 
owned and controlled by private individuals, 
who are not necessary factors in the field of 
wealth production, but whose only function is 
to profit by the activity of the working-class so 
long as a market can be found where the 
product of the workers can be disposed of; and, 

“Whereas, The workers receive in the form 
of wages only a small share of what their labor 
power with the aid of machinery creates, thus 
preventing them from buying back out of the 
markets the equivalent of what they have pro- 
duced, necessarily causing a glutted market; 
therefore, be it resolved, etc.; the declaration 
following: 

“Resolved, That we, the United Mine 
Workers of America, in annual convention 
assembled, recognize and declare for the 
necessity of the public-ownership and opera- 
tion and the democratic management of all 
those means of production and exchange that 
are collectively used; that every man or 
woman willing and able to work can have free 
access to the means of life and get the full 
social value of what they produce.” 

A year ago, it will be remembered, the 
Socialist resolution was voted down by a 
decisive majority, and the reactionary press 
generally confidently declared that never 
would the great mining organization be com- 
mitted to the Socialist movement. The 
United Mine Workers is one of the great domi- 
nating bodies of the American Federation of 
Labor. The action, coming at the present 
time, affords a striking illustration of the 
strong current that has set in toward Socialism 
throughout the labor circles of the United 
States. Nor is this current confined to those 
who labor with their hands. The coming out 
definitely for Socialism of a number of brilliant 
and influential writers, led by Charles Edward 
Russell, and the surprising progress being 
made by the Christian Socialist movement 
among the clergymen of the New World, are 
equally significant signs of the general trend of 
thought among a large element of conscience- 
guided men and women in every walk of life. 
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CONCERNING PHARISEES WHO POSE AS PARAGONS OF RESPECT- 
ABILITY. 


How Reactionary and Conventional Lead- 


ers Seek to Discredit all Movements 
That Make for Higher Morality and 
Social Justice. 


VERY cause that seeks a wider measure 
of justice for the people and the uplift of 
the moral ideals from egoism to altruism, has 
long to encounter the calumny, slander and 
misrepresentation of the pillars of convention- 
alism. And another curious fact to which his- 
tory bears ample testimony is the proneness of 
those who pose as ultra-res le members 
of society to be guilty of the very sins that they 
with no valid foundation, inst those 
who choose to sink thought of self-advance- 
ment for the emancipation of those who are 
under the wheel of oppression or tyranny. 

It will be remembered that the Pharisees of 
Jesus’ time were greatly shocked because the 
incomparable Prophet of Nazareth ate and 
consorted with publicans and sinners. They 
pointed with scorn to the fact that He was the 
friend of the pariah classes. The Pharisees, 
by reason of their long prayers and loud prot- 
estations of superior morality and respectabil- 
ity, were able to deceive the unthinking masses 
while they, as Jesus pointed out, devoured 
widows’ homes. And again, we find the 
moral lepers hastening to the Nazarene with a 
woman who had been less successful than they 
in hiding her unchastity. 

As it was in the days of Christ, even so is it 
now. A number of those who have been most 
strenuous and clamorous in their shameful 
misrepresentation of Socialism, while pretend- 
ing to be paragons of respectability, have been 
overtaken by the Nemesis that their hypocrisy 
courted. 

So striking is this fact that Robert Hunter, 
one of the strongest and finest members of a 
splendid coterie of young scholars who have 
dedicated their lives to social advance and 
fundamental democracy, has been moved to 
point out some typical cases in question. 


Robert Hunter on The Sad Fate That Has 
Overtaken Oertain Arch-Foes of 
Socialism. 


Heretofore Mr. Hunter has appeared as one 
of the most serious of writers, his works on 
Poverty and Socialists at Work being among 


the most suggestive and masterly volumes of 
the class that have appeared. But on this 
occasion he has departed from his serious vein 
and handles the subject in a humorous manner 
that is tellingly effective. Since it is well for 
friends of social advance who are constantly 
confronted by the silly echoings of the unthink- 
ing parrots of conventional and reactionary 
thought, to have at hand some facts relating 
to a few of those who have been among the 
most violent and reckless assailants of Social- 
ism we reproduce in full Mr. Hunter’s bright, 
brief article which appeared in a recent issue 
of that vigorous and able new Socialist daily, 
the New York Evening Call: 

“T am not a superstitious . Ido not 
believe in ghosts or witches age 

“But something happens now and then 
which I can ’t explain. It frightens me some- 
times. 

“Whether witches or ghosts or goblins do it, 
I don’t know. I think it is goblins, because 
James Whitcomb Riley once wrote a poem 
about them. 

“It was the story of ‘Little Orphant Annie,’ 
and when people did wrong she told them to 
beware, ‘Fer the Gobble-uns ’Il git you ef you 
do n’t watch out.’ 

“The fact is that anybody who attacks 
Socialism nowadays is sure to come to a fright- 
ful end. The goblins get after him and give 
him no peace or quiet. 

“A clergyman some time ago attacked 
Socialism as immoral. The goblins got after 
him, and almost the next day there was a 
agg in his church, and his wife divorced 

“A few years ago Frank Bigelow, president 
of the National Bankers’ Association, deliv- 
ered himself of a venomous attack on Social- 
ism. 

“ And the goblins got after him in the twinkle 
of an eye. Before he could say ‘Scat!’ he 
was convicted of embezzlement, and is now 
lying in the government prison at Leaven- 
worth. 

“Governor Peabody, of Colorado, tried to 
murder three Socialists. He hired the state 
militia to the mime owners and sent it wandr 
ing over the state bayoneting and shoo’ 
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“The goblins got after him, and now, three 
years later, he is a penniless beggar, fit for the 
breadline. 

“John R. Walsh, of Chicago, was a great 
banker. He was also a politician. He got 
rich by robbing his city and country. To help 
his banking and his politics he bought the 
Chicago Chronicle. 

“ And then he made a terrible mistake. 

“The goblins let him off until he attacked 
Socialism. It was a vicious attack. He filled 
his paper with filthy lies about Socialism, and 
when he did that, the goblins went after him. 

“He was indicted and sentenced to prison. 
He has appealed the case, and his lawyers 
hope now to prevent a final decision until the 
old man dies, which they hope will be soon. 

“ About a year ago Broughton Brandenburg, 
an unfortunate magazine writer, ventured to 
attack Socialism. 
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“The most terrible thing about Socialism, 
he thought, was its advocacy of free love. 

“He sold his lies to the Broadway Magazine 
at so much per lie. He was chuckling over his 
bargain and rubbing his hands when the 
goblins got him. 

“He went from the Broadway Magazine to 
his home in West Washington street and was 
seized and arrested. His wife was forced to 
sue him for support, as he was living with 
another woman. 

“TI am not superstitious, but certainly all 
this proves that there are goblins. 

“I know people now who don’t believe 
there are goblins. But watch out! 

“And don’t attack Socialism, especially if 
you ’re a clergyman, a banker, or a magazine 
writer, ‘for,’ as Orphant Annie says, “The 
Gobble-uns ‘ll git you ef you don’t watch 
out.’ % 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AS A LIFE-SAVER. 


HE RESCUE of the passengers and 

crew from the doomed “Republic,” 
after she had been rammed and fatally 
wounded by the “Florida” when far out at 
sea, gave the world the most striking and 
dramatic illustration yet afforded of the prac- 
tical value of that most marvelous of the latter- 
day electrical discoveries, wireless telegraphy. 
The great steamer, enshrouded in dense fog 
was plowing her way through the waves, with 
prow pointed to the Old World, when sud- 
denly came a fearful shock. The vessel had 
been stricken and fatally wounded by the prow 
of another steamer. In old times the prob- 
able fate of the human freight on the doomed 
vessel would have been a watery grave in the 
trackless deep. But thanks to Marconi, a 
new day had dawned for the ocean-traveling 
public. The wireless operator, though his 


booth had been partially torn away, was able 
to find the key of his instrument and instantly 
sent forth the distress signal, recording the 
name of his vessel and her latitude and longi- 
tude. Far away on the American coast 
another operator caught the faint signal as 
registered by his instrument and instantly 
repeated the call for aid. This message, 
flung forth upon the deep, was instantly regis- 
tered on vessels in port and coming and going 
on the sea, and almost instantly the messages 
were flashed back of help coming—coming 
from various directions. Soon a veritable 
race was taking place. Vessels from various 
directions were rushing to the aid of the 
disabled “Republic.” ‘Thus succor came in 
time and death was cheated of its harvest by 
the discovery and inventive genius of the great 
life-saver, Marconi. 
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PROGRESSIVE LEGISLATION IN AUSTRALIA. 


The Triumph of Women's Suffrage in Vic- 
toria, Australia. 


NOTHER significant victory has been 
won for women’s suffrage. This time 
it is in Victoria, Australia. For sixteen times 
the popular House had passed a bill in favor 
of granting franchise to women, only to have 
it defeated in the upper reactionary House, on 
the ground that the conservative statesmen 
were opposed to hasty legislation. At length, 
however, the public pressure became so strong 
that the reactionaries could no longer resist 
the popular demand, and the bill has now been 
passed by both branches of the legislature. 


Rapid Growth of The Temperance Senti- 
ment in New Zealand. 


The last election in New Zealand registered 
as emphatic an advance in the temperance 
sentiment in the Dominion as that which has 
marked recent elections in this country. In 
commenting on this result, the Australian 
Review of Reviews says: 

“At the time of writing it is announced that 
no-license has been carried in eleven elec- 
torates, Manukau, Grey Lynn, Ashburton, 
Oamaru, Mataura, Clutha, Bruce, Eden, Ohi- 
remuri, Ivercargill, Masterton, Hutt, Welling- 
ton suburbs and Wellington South. Of course 
it must be remembered that the issue is car- 
ried on a three-fifths majority. In order to 
show how sweeping was the sentiment in favor 
of no-license, we need merely quote the fact 


that in fifty-four electorates from which 
returns are available, forty-five showed majori- 
ties in favor of no-license. In Wellington City 
the votes came only about 900 votes short of 
no-license, and in Auckland about the same 
number. All of the four large cities had 
majorities for no-license, though they fell 
short of the three-fifths necessary. It would 
seem as though it is only a question of a little 
time before the figures rise high enough all 
over the Dominion to swamp the liquor trade. 
It is estimated that over 150 hotels will be 
closed as the result of the poll. Not a penny 
compensation will be paid. The licenses 
simply are not renewed on their expiry in June 
next. Wellington City will be now surrounded 
by a no-license area some miles wide. Fuller 
particulars will be available for our next issue.” 


The New Zealand Election. 


At the last election in New Zealand, Prime 
Minister Ward and the Liberal government 
were overw ingly victorious. It is evident 
that the electorate of the Dominion are not 
disposed to listen to the false prophets of 
reaction, while the steady and progressive 
program that has marked the government of 
New Zealand since the triumph of the Lib- 
erals brought prosperity and democratic 
advance to the islands, in the early nineties, 
appeals to the people as safer and wiser than 
the more radical and revolutionary program 
that some voters insisted upon. 


MR. STEAD’S REPORT OF HIS PSYCHICAL EXPERIENCES. 


N A CONVERSATION with Frances 
Willard several years ago, the great 
Christian Temperance and purity worker 
expressed her intense interest in Mr. William 
T. Stead’s psychical experiences. She was an 
admirer of the distinguished journalist and 
had great confidence not only in his sincerity 
and uprightness, but also in his ability to com- 
petently investigate psychic phenomena; and 
the fact that he was obtaining such remarkable 
results in automatic writing gave special inter- 
est to his work for this high-minded Christian 
woman. 


Later Mr. Stead described to us at length 
his extended experiences, in which his hand 
automatically wrote, sometimes of things he 
did not know and in the nature of the case 
could not know through recognized or ordinary 
channels of information. 

In a recent issue of the Fortnightly Review 
Mr. Stead contributes a notable paper on 
“How I Know the Dead Return,” in which 
he gives a graphic record of his personal 
experiences. In this paper he points out from 
time to time the inadequacy of such 
explanations as telepathy to meet certain phe- 
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nomena he has personally experienced. Like 
Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, he has had most 
remarkable experiences in ve _ 
taining im rting to be those of the 
spirits of aon Mr. Stead is not blind to 
the fact that frauds may easily be perpetrated 
in the making of such photographs. On this 
point he says: 

“Let me disarm any skeptical reader by 
admitting that nothing is more easy than to 
fake bogus spirit photographs, and further that 
an expert conjurer can almost always cheat the 
most vigilant observer. The use of marked 
plates, which I handle, expose, and develop 
myself, no doubt affords some protection 
against fraud. But my belief in the authen- 
ticity of spirit photographs rests upon a far 
firmer basis than the fallible vigilance of the 
experimenter.” 

Here are some experiences he gives concern- 
ing a friend who kept her promises to the jour- 
nalist after she had crossed the Great 
Divide: 

“She promised, in the first place, that she 
would use my hand, if she could, after death, 
to tell me how it fared with her on the other 
side. In the second place, she promised that, 
if she could, she would appear to one or more 
of her friends to whom she could show herself. 
In the third place, she would come to be pho- 
tographed, and fourthly, she would send me a 
message through a medium, authenticating 
the message by countersigning it with the 
simple mathematical figure of a cross within a 
circle. 

“E. M. did allfour. (1) She has repeatedly 
written with my hand, apparently finding it 
just as easy to use my hand now as she did 
when still in the body. 

“(@) She has repeatedly appeared to two 
friends of mine, one a woman, the other a man. 
She appeared once in a dining-room full of 
people. She passed unseen by any but her 
friend, who declares that she saw her dis- 
tinctly. On another occasion she appeared 
in the street in broad daylight, walked for a 
little distance, and then vanished. I may say 
that her appearance was so original it would 
be difficult to mistake her for anybody else. 

“(3) She has been photographed at least 
half a dozen times after her death. All her 
portraits are plainly recognizable, but none of 
them are copies of any photographs taken in 
earth life. . 

“(4) There remains the test of a’ message 
accompanied by the sign of a cross within a 
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circle. I did not get this for several months, 
I had almost given up all hopes, when one day 
a medium who was lunching with a friend of 
mine received it on the first attempt she made 
at automatic writing. ‘Tell William not to 
blame me for what I did. I could not help 
myself,’ was the message. Then came a 
plainly but roughly drawn circle, and inside 
it the cross. No one knew of our agreement 
as to the test but myself. I did not know the 
medium, I was not present, nor was my friend 
expecting any message from E. M.” 

Mr. Stead thus closes this remarkable paper: 

“One last word. For the last fifteen years 
I have been convinced by the pressure of a 
continually accumulating mass of first-hand 
evidence of the truth of the persistence of per- 
sonality after death, and the possibility of 
intercourse with the departec. But I always 
said, ‘I will wait until some one in my own 
family has passed beyond the grave before I 
finally declare my conviction on this subject.’ 

“Twelve months ago this month of Decem- 
ber I saw my eldest son, whom I had trained 
in the fond hope that he would be my successor, 
die at the early age of thirty-three. The tie 
between us was of the closest. No one could 
deceive me by fabricated spurious messages 
from my beloved son. 

“Twelve months have now passed, in almost 
every week of which I have been cheered and 
comforted by messages from my boy, who is 
nearer and dearer to me than ever before. 
The preceding twelve months I had been much 
abroad. I heard less frequently from him in 
that year than I have heard from him since he 
passed out of our sight. I have not taken his 
communications by my own hand. I knew 
him so well that what I wrote might have been 
the unconscious echoes of converse in the past. 
He has communicated with me through the 
hands of two slight acquaintances, and they 
have been one and all as clearly stamped with 
the impress of his own character and mode of 
thought as any of the letters he wrote to me 
during his sojourn on earth. 

“After this I can doubt no more. For me 
the problem is solved, the truth is established, 
and I am glad to have this opportunity of 
testifying publicly to all the world that so far 
as I am concerned, doubt on this subject is 
henceforth impossible.” 

Few things in modern happenings are more 
remarkable than the fact that side by side with 
the rapid waning of general or popular interest 
in spiritualistic or psychical phenomena has 
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been the steady rise in interest in these phe- 
nomena on the part of great psychologists, 
physicists, and other critical investigators and 
leading thinkers. Such men as Sir William 
Crookes, Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, Cesare 
Lombroso, Camille Flammarion, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Professor William James and Pro- 
fessor James H. Hyslop are but a few of those 
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who rank among the foremost scientific and 
critical investigators of the age; while Mr. 
Stead among journalists, and Hamlin Garland 
among novelists, are typical representatives of 
popular thinkers who have investigated psy- 
chical phenomena until they have become 
throughly convinced as to the reality of the 
phenomena. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Bruno BecxHarp, 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


Malpractice. 


O SCIENTIFIC principle has yet been 
found that could not be used for mal- 
practice. Progress is based not on that mal- 
practice but on the recognition of quackery as 
such and its consequent elimination. Public- 
ownership of public utilities, because of its 
very normal appeal is often used as a political 
slogan, a sort of political patent medicine. 
Then, when the colored water in the fancy 
bottle has no effect on political ills of the com- 
munity we hear the victims cry municipal- 
ownership has failed. In reality it has not 
been tried. 

A Western city known throughout the 
country for its rotten politics is a case in point. 
Its administration when elected on a municipal- 
ownership platform actually worked against 
the establishment of municipal plants, and 
now under a slightly different tittle is trying to 
sell some of the plants they have sucked dry. 
By one man’s deference to another man’s cam- 
paign promises the city acquired a model gar- 
bage plant, built as the first unit of a system. 
With that plant only a few months in opera- 
tion the city is now considering a thirty-years’ 
garbage contract with prices fixed in advance 
at what is already an exorbitant figure. When 
for purely political reasons the lighting plant 
becomes a sort of contribution-box, we are 
treated to such fine thinking as “It takes an 
extraordinary man to run a lighting plant, and 
we of Seattle are only ordinary men.” No, it 
does not take an extraordinary man to run a 
lighting plant. It takes an ordinary sense of 
ordinary decency. When Seattle’s adminis- 
tration acquires that we will admit it to the 
rank of “ordinary men” and will listen to its 


experience. Until then it is in a different class 
and it throws no light on the question of 
Public-Ownership. 


Water-Front Development in Massachu- 
setts. 

Tue crry of Lynn has before it no less ambi- 
tion than to become the largest port on the 
Atlantic coast. Work has been to 
reclaim land along the water-front to the value 
of $40,000,000, and a channel is being dredged 
forty feet deep and 1,000 feet wide. 

Salem, in olden days one of the great ports 
of the world, is planning exactly the same thing. 

Boston, on the other hand, will first give a 
franchise for railroad tracks along the East 
Boston water-front before it approaches the 
full issue of harbor improvements. 








Pasadena, California. 
PasapDENA faces the not unusual situation 


of a municipal lighting plant needing a con- 
siderable bond issue for its completion and 
running in competition to a private plant. 
The manager of the municipal plant wisely 
suggests that the city buy the private plant. 
If the city is in a position to do so this is the 
only logical course. In the ordinary run of 
events both parties have more to gain by con- 
solidation than by competition. In no event 
should the city leave its plant incomplete, for 
in that case it would simply be taxing the com- 
munity for the benefit of the Edison Company. 
Just why any city should start to operate a 
municipal plant, put a lot of money into it and 
then stop and say, “We really can ’t do this, 
you know. See, we tried it, and it didn’t 
work,” is incomprehensible. Yet a group of 
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people are working very hard to make Pasa- 
dena say that. Why, the very demand for 
extension shows that the plant has good pros- 


It is a pity, however, that a growing city like 
Pasadena should expend any money on over- 
head wires, for it thereby postpones the era of 
theffunderground conduit. It is a short- 
sighted policy that builds only for to-day, and 
the city that goes on stringing up overhead 


wires is gradually mortgaging its future. 
Practical Oonservation. 


Governor Fort, of New Jersey, is advo- 
cating public-ownership by the state of all the 
sources of water supply in New Jersey, par- 
ticularly in the northern part of the state. 
Water occupies a peculiar position in Jersey, 
for not only is it sought, as elsewhere, by 
private corporations, but it also figures in inter- 
urban politics, and some of the Jersey cities 
have been known to seek a corner in water. 
With the coming of the Hudson tunnels the 
map of New Jersey is rapidly changing, and 
as Governor Fort points out, the entire district 
within twenty-five miles of Jersey City is rap- 
idly becoming one solid urban community. 
Under these circumstances the control of 
water supply by the separate municipalities 
leads not only to unnecessary expense but to 
much friction and not a little danger. Gov- 
ernor Fort’s suggestion is both far-sighted and 
practicable. It differs from the metropolitan 
service of Massachusetts only in that the need 
is greater and in that the central city is not 
under the same jurisdiction as the suburban 
towns and cannot take any share in the ex- 

mse. The latter difference serves only to 
make the plan easier of execution, however, 
and leads to an equitable distribution of the 
cost among the cities that benefit most by the 
improvement. 


The Smile on The Face of The Tiger. 

Durine the last few years considerable 
emphasis has been laid on the substitute for 
Public-Ownership known as the “Partnership 
Plan,” whereby the city gets a share of the net 
earnings of the private corporation that oper- 
ates a public utility. In theory this plan is 
admirable, and if it were possible to control 
corporation accounting it would seem unob- 
jectionable. Policy has demanded fair re- 


turns to the city during the first years of this 
experiment wherever it is being tried—and the 
results are soothing. The other side of the 
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story makes its first appearance in the recom- 
mendations recently sent to the city council of 
Philadelphia in connection with the proposed 
appropriation for the city’s legal department. 
It advises that the council forbid any attorney 
whose name appears on the city’s payrolls, or 
his law partners, to bring suit, either directly 
or indirectly against the city. Directly or 
indirectly, the Rapid Transit Company is a 
partner of the city. Therefore a suit against 
the Rapid Transit Company is a suit against 
the city. Therefore—— 





Notes. 


HappDONFIELD, New Jersey, has finally 
started to build its own water-works. 


Ventor, New Jersey, which plans to give 
free service to its property-holders, disposed of 
its $25,000 issue of sewer and water bonds at a 
premium. The bonds were taken by New 
York and Philadelphia houses at $101.25. 


Paris received $13,000 more revenue from 
the Bois de Boulogne than was necessary to 
keep the park in perfect condition. 

InN THE last financial year the light and 
power plant of Riverside, California, cleared 
$34,739.10. 


THE WaTER and lighting plants of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, show a profit for the year of 
$31,000. 





The Next Act. 


Wirs the return of trade all over the country 
—not yet the return of prosperity—comes an 
equally wide growth of far more importance. 
Like a picture puzzle of gigantic size, with a 
contribution now from this city, now from that, 
now from a national body, again from a local 
group, bit by bit we are getting a national feel- 
ing of interdependence. Hitherto we have 
been groping and growing like children in a 
common school, now as we mature, we try to 
find our place in a larger sphere, to do our 
part. City after city manifests this desire to 
fit into some general plan. Commercial 
organizations are studying local problems not 
with the view of making the biggest copy of 
New York or Chicago but of centralizing in 
each city the industries best suited to each 
community. That is the first step. Then 
comes the securing of a market, the codpera- 
tion with the surrounding country (noticeably, 
for instance, in the case of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul), then the development of transporta- 
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tion witnessed by the movement for inland 
waterways, and the continent-wide opposition 
to existing express rates. What could be more 
significant than the return of Lynn and Salem 
from manufacture to their former standing as 
great seaports? And so on. 

The President has vetoed a franchise for 
water-power in Missouri. States everywhere 
are reaching out to protect their natural 
resources. Why? Because these resources 
are essential to the new growth, to the read- 
justment, to the larger plan. The position of 
the city is changing. It is becoming a unit in 
a vast commercial scheme. And as such not 
only must it be governed better, but it must 
control as common property those resources 
on which all business is dependent. In the 
new order of things new values appear, and 
the fight for Public-Ownership takes on a new 
as Momentarily the difference is due to 
the fact that water and light are both sub- 
sidiary to water-power. But that change 
contains in itself its own hope. For as new 
needs arise for water and light and power, 
as more and more individuals depend for 
their success on the equitable distribu- 
tion of natural resources, as they must with 
any form of local adaptation, so these things 
will naturally pass into public control. 
Whatever the causes of the panic of 1907, 
however slow our recovery, we grow out of it a 
greater industrial republic with a much 
greater realization of our democratic needs. 


Manitoba's Profitable Telephones. 

Manrrosa’s telephone system, operated 
under government ownership, shows a surplus 
of $250,000 for the first year. 

In January, 1906, the Provincial govern- 
ment bought the Bell Telephone Company’s 
plant, lines and paraphernalia for some 
$4,000,000. In certain classes rates were 
reduced, but it was not deemed practical to 
make many reductions on account of heavy 
expenditures in running 600 miles of new long- 
distance lines and in opening large numbers of 
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new exchanges, besides building many rural 
systems. 

Reductions are promised shortly in rates of 
from 25 to 40 per cent. 





Quito, Ecuador. 


A conTRACt is offered to the city of Quito, 
Ecuador, South America, by the electric-light 
and power company of that city, whereby, in 
return for an electric tramway concession for 
seventy-five years, the company offers the city, 
after 7 per cent. has been paid on the capital 
invested, participation in the remaining net 
profits of the company during the first ten 
years, 5 per cent., 10 per cent. during the sec- 
ond ten years, 15 per cent. during the third ten 
years, and 20 per cent. during the remaining 
forty-five years. 





Los Angeles. California. 


Ear y in 1902 Los Angeles resumed posses- 
sion of its water-works, which had some years 
before been leased to a private company. 
Since that date the city has, out of the water- 
rents, not only paid the accruing principal and 
interest on the bonds issued for the repurchase 
of the water-works, but has rebuilt the entire 
system and extended its mains to meet the 
demands of a city three times its present popu- 
lation. Nor is this all: it has also reduced 
water-rents fifty per cent., so that citizens of 
Los Angeles are now paying but a trifle more 
than one-third as much as the people of San 
Francisco, The water department has, in 
seven years, paid out of its profits for the bene- 
fit of the people almost four million dollars and 
has nearly three-quarters of a million dollars 
surplus left in its treasury. Citizens of other 
communities should put on their thinking-caps 
and look about them. Do you wonder that 
interested parties who decry Public-Ownership 
are willing to relieve municipalities of the 
“loss” and “bother” of running their own 
plants ? 

Bruno BeckHakrD. 
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INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 


By Rosert E. Bissez, A.M., 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Referendum League. 


Oregon. 
INCE the last issue of Tue ARENA very 
little of interest to Direct-Legislation 
workers has occurred in the way of law- 
making. The interest centers chiefly in pro- 
posed measures, discussion of theories, and 
explanations of existing laws. Among the 
important discussions is that of United States 
Senator Bourne, of Oregon, on the Oregon sit- 
uation with reference to the election of United 
States Senators in that state. Writing of the 
Oregon law in Senator LaFollette’s new paper, 
Senator Bourne thus comments: 

“This law provides for the popular nomina- 
tion of all candidates for office, including that 
of United States Senators, by a regular election 
under the Australian ballot system within 
those parties that in the preceding general 
election cast twenty-five per cent. of the state’s 
vote. 

“Our primary-elecition law provides that an 
elector seeking office may get his name on the 
party’s ballot by petition, in which, among other 
things, he agrees to ‘accept the nomination 
and will not withdraw,’ and, if elected, ‘will 
qualify as such officer,’ implying, of course, 
that he will also serve. 

“Under the law, the legislative candidate 
may, in addition to stating on his petition in 
not to exceed a hundred words what measures 
and principles he advocates, also subscribe to 
one of two statements; but if he does not so 
subscribe he shall not on that account be 
debarred from the ballot.” 

The first is designated in the law as State- 
ment No. 1, and is as follows: 

“*T further state to the people of Oregon, as 
well as to the people of my legislative district, 
that during my term of office I will always vote 
for that candidate for United States Senator in 
Congress who has received the highest num- 

ber of the people’s votes for that position at the 
general election next preceding the election of a 
Senator in Congress, without regard to my 
individual preference.’ 

“It will be perceived that it is the people’s 
choice and not a party’s choice that the legis- 





lator is pledged to, in which respect our law 
recognizes the people—the electorate and not 
a party as the source of sovereign power in the 
state.” 

Statement No. 2 is as follows: 

“*During my term of office I shall consider 
the vote of the people for United States Sen- 
ator in Congress as nothing more than a rec- 
ommendation, which I shall be at liberty to 
wholly disregard if the reason for doing so 
seems to me to be sufficient.’ 

“The petitioner may omit making any 
statement if he so desires, and let his constitu- 
ents guess as to what course he may take in the 
Senatorial contest. 

“In Oregon, as in some other states, for 
years public sentiment has been a crystallized 
one in favor of the popular election of United 
States Senators. 

“Recognizing this popular conviction the 
average legislative candidate in Oregon is now 
inclined to take the Statement No. 1 pledge. 

“But it was found on the very first trial of 
our law that the political boss was out of a job 
and particularly injured because his influence 
and value were entirely eliminated when forty- 
six or more of the ninety members comprising 
the legislature should be ph under State- 
ment No. 1 to elect the people’s choice for 
United States Senator.” 

After explaining the Senatorial situation in 
Oregon where a Democrat has received a 
majority of the popular vote in a Republican 
state Senator Bourne adds: 

“The people’s selection of Governor Cham- 
berlain for their Senator will inevitably be 
ratified by the Oregon legislature, and thus 
Oregon will present a demonstration that our 
electorate have evolved a plan which in effect 
permits the people to select their own Senators, 
and crystallized public opinion forces the legis- 
lature to elect the individual thus selected by 
the people. 

“While a number of other states have 
primary laws, none have the Statement No.1 
provision which, in my opinion, is the essence 
of our primary law as far as the selection by 
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the people of their United States Senators and 
their enforced election of same by the legis- 
lators. 

“ All of those fifty-one members in the Ore- 
gon legislature who subscribed to Statement 
No. 1 pledge did so voluntarily. It was so 
subscribed to by them from a personal belief 
in the desirability of the popular election of 
United States Senators and for the purpose of 
securing for themselves from the electorate 
preferment in the election to the office sought; 
the consideration in exchange for such prefer- 
ment was to be by them, as the legally consti- 
tuted representative of the electorate in that 
behalf; the perfunctory confirmation of the 
people’s selection for United States Senator, as 
that choice might be ascertained under the 
provisions of the same law by which the legis- 
lators themselves secured nomination to office. 

“No oath could be more sacred in honor; 
no contract more binding; no mutual consid- 
eration more definite than is contained in the 
Statement No. 1 pledge; and no parties to a 
contract could be of more consequence to gov- 
ernment and society than the electorate upon 
the one side and its servants upon the other. 

“Under the United States Constitution there 
can be no penalty attaching to the law. The 
legislator breaking his sacred pledge cannot 
be imprisoned or fined; hence, he is doubly 
bound by honor to redeem his voluntary obli- 
gation. Failure to do so would not only 
brand him as the destroyer of a sacred trust but 
as the most contemptible of cowards, because 
regally immune from punishment for his per- 

y. 

“It is absolutely inconceivable that a single 
one of these fifty-one men will prove recreant 
either by resigning, by emigrating from the 
state or by refusing to vote as he has pledged 
his sacred honor to do. Death only can 
relieve him of his responsibility, and the 
individual who would advise or in any d 
justify one of these men in such betrayal would 
become even more contemptible than the 
actual culprit in the estimation of every honor- 
able man. Nor could the beneficiary of such 
perfidy and betrayal of a sacred trust escape. 
The office itself would be made thereby un- 
clean, and the odors of fraud would linger in 
the toga.” 

It is with great pleasure that we record the 
fact that the Oregon legislators have been true 
to their pledge and have elected the people’s 
choice to the United States Senate. This 


proves that the people can rule when they will. 
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Governor Hughes on Direct Primaries. 

Tue zeat of the opponents of Direct- 
Legislation for the maintenance of the repre- 
sentative system is something refreshing. To 
them the representative system has become 
the most sacred thing in human affairs. They 
are even opposed to direct primaries lest repre- 
sentative government should be overturned by 
the people. The real meaning of their zeal is, 
of course, that they do not want the power of 
the party boss overthrown. Their pretensions 
are well exposed by Governor Hughes, of New 
York, in a speech before the Hughes Alliance 
in New York City where the Governor said: 

“Whatever may be said in theory, the inter- 
vention of delegates to choose the nominees is 
for the most part a sham. Whether the dele- 
gates are ignored, as is so largely the case, or 
are the subject of barter and traffic, as is too 
frequently the case, particularly in our smaller 
communities, it comes to the same thing. 
They represent a form which is useful in the 
main only to delude the people, and constitute 
a travesty of representation. If it were pro- 
posed to confer by law upon these who to so 
large an extent dictate the nomination of can- 
didates, the power that they actually exercise, 
the state would rise in indignant protest. 

“T have urged that party candidates should 
be nominated directly by the voters of the 
party. That is, that the party members 
should decide directly who should stand for 
office as the party representative. This is 
called the system of direct nominations. 

“The system is criticized by some upon the 
ground that it is inconsistent with representa- 
tive government. Some who advance this 
argument must believe the charge that I am 
lacking a sense of humor. For the valiant 
defense of representative government by those 
who in practice seek to nullify it and treat it 
with contempt, is one of the most absurd spec- 
tacles to which we have ever been treated in 
the dominion of political argument. 

“We elect our governors, our mayors and 
our legislators directly. They are chosen by 
direct vote of the people. These officers are 
none the less representative, and we have none 
the less representative government because we 
choose them by direct vote. 

“The king and aristocracy had as secure a 
title and as many arguments in their favor as 
our modern bosses and political cliques. The 
transfer of power from self-constituted author- 
ity, whether based on claim of divine right or 
achieved through astute manipulation, to the 
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people cannot be complete as long as party 
machinery is so devised that it makes easy the 
domination of the few. 

“*It is not enough to say that those who may 
control party government frequently yield to 
or seek to ascertain the demands of the people. 
The same can be said of some of the worst 
despotisms that ever existed. 

“Some would have it appear that the matter 
isfone of great difficulty and intricacy. In 
fact, we simply have to adapt our primary 
methods to those of our general elections with 
such improvements as our own experience 
shows to be advisable. In reality our delegate 
system is far more complicated, and if it does 
not appear to be such, it is because it has 
become so largely a matter of form.” 





Direct-Legislation League of California. 

Tue Direct-Legislation League of Cali- 
fornia has been organized “for the purpose of 
ending corrupt political rule in city, county and 
state by placing in the hands of the people those 
instruments of Direct-Legislation that make 
representative government truly representa- 
tive.” 

It is the purpose of the League to secure 
from the next legislature the submission to the 
people of a constitutional amendment reserv- 
ing to the people the Initiative and Referendum 
powers. The League is also heartily in favor 
of a proper direct-primary law, and its repre- 
sentatives at Sacramento, during the next 
session of the legislature, will work to that end. 
The League is non-partisan. It is neither for 
nor against any party, but it proposes to bring 
about the adoption of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum. 

Dr. John R. Haynes, of Los Angeles, is the 
president of the League, and Milton T. U’Ren, 
26 Montgomery street, San Francisco, is the 
secretary. 


“The Union of Reforms.” 


“THE TIME has come when the reformers of 
ali classes should unite on one great funda- 
mental! principle and work until it is secured. 
This is the principle of the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum. Here is a field for the activity of 
those who believe in the single tax, in prohibi- 
tion, in Socialism, in populism, in anti- 
imperialism and in tariff reform. ‘The princi- 
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ple of Direct-Legislation once established, 
these reforms can be taken up by their special 
advocates and brought directly before the 
people without confusion and without any con- 
nection with other reforms. 

“As an illustration, let us take the question 
of Socialism. There are a great many people 
socialistically inclined who do not believe in a 
complete Socialism, or at least who would 
regard it as dangerous to have Socialism forced 
upon us by a party. Party rule is always 
minority rule. ‘The majority of the party con- 
trols the party, and the majority of a party is 
always a minority of all the people. Hence, 
there is a reason to dread Socialism, if inaug- 
urated by a political party, but no reason to 
dread it if it should be inaugurated by a major- 
ity of the people themselves. The people 
would be in no danger of moving too fast 
towards the desired goal. If they found they 
were going too fast they could easily retrace 
their steps, but a party could not retrace its 
steps without inviting defeat. The situation 
is too obvious to need further argument. The 
first step in reform is plainly to secure the 
Initiative and Referendum.” 


Tue Iola, Kansas, Register is authority for 
the statement that Senator Frank Travis will 
introduce in the legislature a resolution to 
submit the question of the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum to the electorate of that state. The 
Register further explains: 

“The ‘initiative’ is the power of proposal of 
a law by the people; the ‘referendum’ is the 
power of submission of a law to the people at 
the polls for approval or rejection. The 
object of the measure by Senator Travis is, of 
course, to provide a process for the elimination 
of bad laws and the enactment of good ones, 
by the people, when the legislature refuses or 
fails to act. The measure is based on the 
Oregon Initiative and Referendum law, which 
has been time tested and found adequate in all 
particulars. The states of Montana, Utah, 
Nevada, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Maine and 
Missouri have adopted the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum and with satisfactory results where 
the law has been effective long enough to give 
it a practical test. Senator Travis has had 
the advice and personal suggestion of the 
framer of the Oregon law in preparing his 
measure.” Rosert E. Bisse. 
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NEWS OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 


By Hazet Hammonp ALBERTSON, 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


Co-eperative Housekeerying. 

HE PRACTICABILITY of cotperative 

housekeeping is slowly but surely win- 
ning its way, and that which has been but a 
vision is coming into the realm of the actual at 
last. The successful institution of codperative 
apartment houses in New York has brought 
about codperative apartments in other cities. 
A small apartment building is to be erected in 
Boston in the near future, and in Philadelphia 
the plan is being tried in a restricted way in a 
group of 97 two-story houses which is being 
erected by the Girard estate on the squares 
which center at Eighteenth and Porter streets. 
These houses do not have a codperative 
kitchen, but heat, light and hot water are sup- 
plied from a large power-house, costing 
$125,000 which is being erected at one side of 
the tract, near Twentieth and Oregon streets. 
This service will be rendered with unusual 
economy, and it is expected to minimize the 
work of house servants, doing away with liglit- 
ing and care of fires, removal of ashes and 
incident duties. Under this plan it is estimated 
that heat, light and hot water can be provided 
at an average expense of $8 to $10 per month. 
The task of supplying hot water to the houses, 
which are detached two-story dwellings, caused 
much study, but was met by an independent 
system of pipes. For those who wish to oper- 
ate sewing-machines or washing-machines by 
electricity, power can be supplied from the 
central plant, and further extensions of the 
codperative idea are planned if the first con- 
veniences prove satisfactory. Besides provid- 
ing a common household service, the Girard 
estate has made a departure in two-story house 
operations in Philadelphia by introducing 
varied architectural designs in the new houses 
down-town and not building them according to 
a single design. The variety of effects, includ- 
ing Colonial, Romanesque and Queen Anne 
styles, makes an unusually picturesque group- 
ing for the smaller class of residences, and to 
this is added an attractive little park at the 
northwestern angle of the tract, upon the site 
of Stephen Girard’s old country home. 


A New York artist, Charles R. Lamb, has 
recently drawn up plans for the installing of a 
codperative kitchen in the typical New York 
flat. Such a block of flats averages about 
ninety-five dwellings devoted exclusively to 
dwelling purposes. The American family 
averages about five persons, so the block con- 
templated by Mr. Lamb would represent 450 
persons for whom food would have to be pro- 
vided. The artist’s idea is to take a strip from 
the relatively useless yards of perhaps ten 
houses, and erect thereon a three-story codper- 
ative building. This structure is to be three 
stories in height, with a laundry in the base- 
ment, store-rooms and a receiving court on the 
first floor, and a kitchen on the second. 
Between this building and the contributory 
dwellings covered ways extend, so that the 
housewife can communicate with kitchen or 
laundry with comfort and facility. Here 
all the cooking and all the laundry work 
of the block can be done. The scheme 
would enable each housekeeper to deter- 
mine precisely the sort of dishes she 
wanted and those who preferred to do their 
own shopping could have their meats and other 
provisions sent home and delivered at the 
codperative kitchen merely to be cooked. Or, 
in some cases, Mr. Lamb thinks the house- 
keepers of a block might agree upon a series 
of meals on the table d’ hote plan. In any 
event there could always be a_ series 
of dishes or classes of meals from which 
people in the block could order at pleasure. 
Mr. Lamb, drawing from statistics as to the 
actual cost of meals in New York hotels, fig- 
ures the cost to each individual underthe above 
plan to be less than one dollar a day. Mr. 
Lamb goes on to say, “The domestic side of 
life is the only one which has not hitherto 
profited by modern advances in business 
methods, but the time is coming when organ- 
ization will do its work in the home as in the 
office. It is an obvious proposition that a 
cook, occupied steadily for eight hours a day, 
could do far more work than she does now in 
a private family, where there are other duties. 
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Moreover, the private individual purchases at 
a disadvantage. Why not put the percentage 
lost in private barter into paying for a codpera- 
tive kitchen ?” istien ” 





University Students’ Dining Club. 


AN EXCEEDINGLY interesting account of the 
codperative dining club at the University of 
Missouri, situated at Columbia, appears in the 
daily press, and it seems worth reprinting in 
full, because it shows so clearly the methods 
employed by this most successful institution. 

“Students at the University of Missouri are 
able to get board at the University Dining 
Club for $1.50 a week. This low price is 
made possible because the club is codperative 
and because 430 students are members. This 
year scores of students made application for 
meal-permits, and were told that the club was 
already filled to its capacity. Students desir- 
ing to ‘break in’ at the club have paid as much 
as $7 as a premium for a meal-permit. A 
ie — at the club is as follows: 

“Brea ast—Apples, , pears, or or- 
anges; cereals; ala tne bacon, 
pork chops or liver; eggs in various styles, 
biscuits, bread, coffee, milk. 

“Dinner—Roast beef or pork, occasionally 
fowl; potatoes, peas, beans corn, tomatoes; 
pie or pudding and occasionally ice cream and 
cake; cranberries and celery; corn and light 
bread. 

“Supper—Roast beef, pork chops or fish; one 
or two vegetables; biscuits, bread, coffee, milk 
and fruit. 

_ “A meal-permit which gives the owner the 
right to eat at the club, costs $19. A permit 
must be bought from the secretary of the uni- 
versity. The main purpose of a meal-permit 
is to supply the manager of the club with funds 
at the beginaing of the year, so that he may be 
able to purchase food-stuffs and other inci- 
dentals in large quantities and thereby save on 
the purchase price. The permit also serves to 
pay the salaries of the cooks and other helpers 
of the club. 

“Freshmen or men eating at the club for the 
first time must pay an initiation fee of $1. 
A deposit fee of $5 is required of all members. 
This is refunded at the end of the year. 
The meal-permit fund amounts to more than 
$8,000 a year. The weekly income of the 
club amounts to more than $650. The 
club’s annual income totals $30,000, and the 
expenditures of the club are the same as the 
receipts. 
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“The amount of food used at the University 
Dining Club is said to exceed that used by any 
dining-room in Missouri and is equal to that 
used in any large Eastern college dormitory. 
Three hundred and fifty pounds of meat, six 
bushels of potatoes, 1,000 biscuits, six gallons 
of syrup and 225 loaves of bread are used 
in a day. All food-stuffs for the club are 
bought in large quantities, usually in carload 
lots. Meat is contracted for by the year and 
is received in weekly shipments from the 
Kansas stock-yards. At present there are 
more than $5,000 worth of groceries in store 
in the club pantry. All groceries and meats 
in store are kept cool by a modern cold- 
storage and refrigerating system, which was 
installed last summer. The University Din- 
ing Club has eleven student waiters. After 
each meal twenty self-supporting students 
find employment in the club kitchen as dish- 
washers and as kitchen assistants. The club 
uses 2,500 dishes for each meal, and they are 
washed by a mechanical washing-machine run 
by an electric motor.” 


A Miners’ Co-operative Club. 


Tue employés of the Newhouse mines, of 
Newhouse, Utah, have been allowed by the 
policy of the mine-owner, Mr. Newhouse, that 
opportunity for social development, which is 
chiefly lacking in most American mines, and 
which has resulted in a most flourishing codp- 
erative club. The story of its organization 
and development is told by Lafayette Han- 
chett, general manager of the mines, in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, published 
in New York. 

The Cactus Club, as it is called from the 
name of the mine where the men work, was 
incorporated on May, 27th, 1905, with nine 
employés of the company as directors. An 
attractive and commodious club building of 
one story and basement was erected. The 
main floor was divided into general reception- 
room, reading-room, billiard-room, and bar- 
room. This was furnished with one billiard 
table, one pool table, card tables, reading 
tables, book-cases, lounge, and a plentiful 
assortment of easy and comfortable chairs. 
A small bar with usual fixtures was included. 
A few days later the club was opened to its 
members, having obtained its first supplies 
upon credit, payment being guaranteed by 
the mining company. The organization fol- 
lowed lines similar to those adopted by city 
clubs. An initiation fee of 50 cents and 
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monthly* dues of twenty-five cents were 
charged.* The directors instituted a policy 
of selling best grades of liquors and cigars at 
about two-thirds the price usually charged in 
saloons. The club employés were instructed 
to discourage and prevent excessive drinking. 
The club was open from 10 A.M to 10 P.M. 
to members only. The first requisite to mem- 
bership was that the applicant be an employé 
of the mining company, his election or rejec- 
tion resting solely with the directors. 

From the beginning the club has been a 
success. An average membership of 250 
has prevailed, out of 400 employés. A 
pianola piano was purchased and also an 
Edison talking-machine and a supply of books. 
A barber-shop was fitted up; the magazine 
and newspaper list was increased extensively. 
A ladies’ day was established each Wednes- 
day, with dancing as a feature of the evening. 

The excessive use of intoxicants formerly 
apparent in many individual cases on pay 
days, almost disap , because of the 
influence of the club and the restrictions im- 
posed by the club directors. 

As the club prospered it accumulated a con- 
siderable fund, which resulted in the directors 
erecting a small theater for public entertain- 
ments and dances. At this time the miners’ 
boarding-houses afforded the sole and some- 
what unsuitable means of accommodating 
theatrical companies; therefore, the club 
directors decided to erect a small hotel which 
was to be conducted in a superior style and to 
be completed at the same time as the theater 
building. Both buildings were put in use 
early in 1908 and served to improve the social 
life of the town. 

Beyond its charge for monthly rental for use 
of the club building the mining company 
refrains from any connection or interference 
with the affairs of the club. All powers are 
vested in its nine directors. In the three and 
one-half years of its existence, from a start 
with no funds and with a stock of goods 
bought entirely upon credit, it has reached a 
point where its property, fully paid for, includ- 
ing theater and hotel building, furniture, fix- 
tures, and stock of merchandise, shows an 
inventory value of over $16,000. In addition 
it has cash in treasury amounting to $2,500. 
The directors are now considering carrying 
their codperative plans into broader channels 
by instituting a club general store, and so 
furnish members and their families all com- 
modities directly at cost. 
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Grange Stores. 

Tue Patrons of Husbandry of Sagadahoc 
county, Maine, are starting a codperative store 
in Bath which is to carry a complete line of 
meats, groceries, hardware, seeds, flour, farm- 
ing tools, etc. The farmers bring their wares 
to the store to be disposed of on commission or 
exchanged for articles carried by the store, 
and whatever is purchased will be at only a 
slight advance over the cost, a special price 
being made to Grangers, and the profits will 
be taken care of by dividends which will go 
to the stockholders, who are all members of 
the Grange. The movement for cotperation 
among the Granges seems to be reviving 
throughout the East. This is the second 
Grange store in Maine organized within the 
year, and several Massachusetts Granges are 
seriously planning to start codperative stores. 

Chicago Packers’ Profit-Sharing Plan. 

On January 1, 1909, the huge packing firm 
of Morris & Company, of Chicago, put into 
operation a most comprehensive employés’ 
profit-sharing system. The plan, which has 
been worked out by Edward Morris, president 
of the company, will be participated in by 
10,000 employés of both the main and subsid- 
iary companies, and the annual pension dis- 
bursements are expected to be about $100,000 
at the start. The fund is to be raised by an 
annual contribution by the company of 
$25,000 until the fund reaches $500,000, and 
three per cent. of the salary of every employé 
who wishes to take part. All members must 
have been with the company for six months 
and draw a minimum weekly salary of $10, 
and none may pay in an amount to exceed 
$7,500. 

Cleveland Shoe Company. 

Tue Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company of 
Cleveland, which employs 5,000 shoemakers, 
allows its employés six per cent. interest on the 
money which they put into the business, and 
as a result of this the deposits of the workmen 
amount to $150,000, and many of them have 
secured stock. The result is that the entire 
250 stockholders of the company, except 
widows of workingmen, are directly employed 
by the company. Seven large factories with 
a weekly payroll of $50,000 are engaged in 
manufacturing the company’s products, of 
which the chief are the American Lady and 
the American Gentleman shoes. One hun- 
dred and fifty salesmen are employed in put- 
ting these shoes on the market. 
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In Detroit there is an organization known 
as the American Codperative Employment 
Union, which provides for old-age pensions 
and annuities to widows and orphans and 
secures employment for members out of work. 
They are planning to incorporate a general 
merchandise store to be run codperatively. 


Women Form Co-operative Company. 


A CHARTER authorizing the formation of a 
codperative company was issued in January at 
the capitol at Harrisburg to twenty-five Phila- 
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delphians, twenty-two of whom were women. 
The company is to be known as the Unity 
Shirt Manufacturing Company, and has 
$5,000 capital. Bertha Cooperstein of South 
Fourth street is the treasurer. 


Pinis. 

Tue Union Codperative and Protective 
Association of Chicago includes among its 
other activities the conducting of funerals of 
union men. Recently the company has de- 
cided to extend its business to the making of 
caskets. 

Haze, HamMonp ALBERTSON. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 


By Rosert Tyson, 
Secretary of the American Proportional Representation League. 


The Proposed Oregon Law. 
OLLOWING up the constitutional 


amendment which introduced the single 
vote and permitted Proportional Representa- 
tion, a proposed law is being introduced mto 


the Oregon state legislature, and Mr. W. S. 
U’Ren has favored me witha copy. Its title is: 

“A Bill for an Act making effective the Pro- 

rtional Representation Provisions of Section 
16 of Article 2 of the Constitution of Oregon 
in the election of Representatives and Senators 
in the Legislative Assembly, and regulating 
elections thereunder, and repealing all Acts 
and parts of Acts in conflict with this Act, in so 
far as they conflict therewith.” 

I shall simply endeavor to present the salient 
points of the proposed law without following 
its sections and detail. It is the Free List 
plan, with Single Vote, and a state quota, as 
follows: 

“1, Present electoral districts are retained. 
Most of them are multiple districts, from 
which several members are elected. 

“@. Each elector has one vote only for rep- 
resentative, and one vote only for Senator. 

“3. The whole number of votes cast in the 
state for representatives in the legislative 
assembly shall be divided by sixty, which is 
the total number of representatives to be 
elected. The quotient, disregarding fractions, 
shall be the number of votes which insures 
election, and shall be called the quota of rep- 
resentation. 


“4. The whole number of votes cast in all 
the representative districts of the state for all 
the candidates of each party for representative 
shall be severally divided by the quota of rep- 
resentation. ‘The quotients shall be the total 
number of representatives to which each party 
shall respectively be entitled in the legislative 
assembly as the result of that election. This 
result is obtained as follows: 

“5. The whole number of votes in each 
representative district cast for the candidates 
of each party in that district for representa- 
tive shall be severally divided by the quota of 
representation, and the quotients will show 
the number of representatives to which each 
party is entitled from that district. 

“6. Votes shall be transferred in the local 
districts as follows: Any candidate having a 
quota of votes is elected. No candidate shall 
retain more than a quota of votes. Surplus 
votes of any candidate, over and above his 
quota, are transferred from him to that candi- 
date of his party who has not yet a quota, but 
who has otherwise the highest number of votes. 
When all the surplus votes are thus disposed 
of, the lowest candidates of the party are cut 
off, one by one, and their votes transferred to 
the candidates of the same party who stand 
highest without a quota, until the seats are 
filled to which each party is entitled in that 
district. 

“7. Besides the 29 local districts, a district 
is formed, consisting of all the counties of the 
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state, called the Thirtieth District. In each 
local district there will be ‘remainders,’ 
because the number of seats to be filled will 
never divide exactly into the number of votes 
cast. ‘These remainders will all be credited 
in the Thirtieth District to the party to which 
they belong, and where the remainders of any 
party constitute a quota, that party will be 
credited with an additional seat, presumably 
to be filled by the highest unsuccessful candi- 
date of that party in any local district. 

“8. Voters are entitled to write in the names 
of party or of independent candidates not 
previously nominated. These written votes 
are all credited in the general district (the 
Thirtieth) and help to make up quotas along 
with the ‘remainders’ refered to in paragraph 7. 

“9. Senators are elected on precisely the 
same principle as representatives, except that 
only fifteen are to be elected instead of sixty.” 

This is a most ingenious adaptation of the 
List System, and does great credit to its orig- 
inators. It gets rid of the troublesome in- 
equality of remainders in small districts, by 
making a state quota and a state clearing- 
house for “remainders.” It also gets rid of 
the defects of the “single untransferable vote” 
by its provision for transfers within the parties. 


Hare-Spence in The Labor Council. 

Tue Toronto District Labor Council elects 
officers and committees twice a year, and does 
it on the Hare-Spence system of Proportional 
Representation. I am usually invited to 
assist. The last election took place on Janu- 
uary 21, 1909, when three trustees and three 
auditors were elected, and also a label com- 
mittee of six, and two other committees of five 
each. Ninety-eight men voted. The ballot 
papers were printed in two “parts,” three 
ballots on each part. This permitted two 
sets of election officials to be concurrently at 
work. 

The election proceedings opened by Chair- 
man Kennedy calling upon me for some ex- 
planatory remarks, chiefly for the benefit of 
new delegates unacquainted with the system. 
The ballots were then distributed, marked by 
the voters, and collected. 

Four scrutineers or tellers (including my- 
self) then sat down at a table in the meeting- 
room, in order to demonstrate the system by 
counting one election in public; while the 
other set of tellers retired to an ante-room to 
count the ballots of their own three elections. 

The contest chosen for public demonstra- 
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tion was the election of three trustees, there 
being six candidates. Each voter having 
marked the candidates on his ballot with the 
figures 1, 2, 3, etc., in the order of his choice, 
the count began by sorting out the ballots 
according to the first choices, paying no heed 


to the other figures. This gave th» following 
result: 


eee ee ee 


SE 0454 tena Bore dat $ietah Mee Calon ad dma 19 
SR tesa dies eceuhesevtccndenscsadennea 13 
Dat knee aie a hd.e's 4:040-00see eee Q 
icivipidrCahivanineavescctaukeaenae 8 
MITES 35.5. 000n 65.000 6 yet arede tonndeeait anne 
98 


The quota (the number of votes to ensure 
election) was next found by dividing into 98 
the three seats to be filled, giving a quote of 
82. Corcoran was therefore elected on first 
choice, with a surplus of nine votes. Nine 
ballots were taken at random from Corcoran’s 
pile and were distributed amongst such of the 
remaining candidates as had been marked 
second choice thereon by the figure 2. Seven 
of these votes went to Barron, and put him 
ahead of McFadyen, who had only 18 origin- 
ally. 

The next process was to eliminate candi- 
dates from the bottom of the poll upwards. 
Thompson went out first, his eight votes being 
distributed amongst the other candidates 
according to second choice, unless the second 
choice happened to be Corcoran, who could 
not use it; in which case the third choice was 
taken instead. Storey and McFadyen went 
out successively, leaving only Sinclair and 
Barron on the board; so these two joined 
Corcoran as election trustees. Barron had 
nine votes transferred to him, and Sinclair 12, 
making their respective totals 18 and $1. 
Each trustee was elected by a separate and 
distinct group of voters. 

The tellers of Part I. then retired and fin- 
ished their work in an ante-room. All the 
elections went off satisfactorily. 

A great deal of time is saved by the use of 
the Hare-Spence system as compared with 
the old one, because only one name has to be 
tallied from each ballot, instead of three, five 
or six, as the case might be, on the old plan. 


The English Model Election. 

One or the biggest things ever done in the 
way of an illustrative election was put through 
in England last December. Fourteen daily 

7s published ballot papers, and a 
few thousand were circulated besides. Nearly 
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twenty-two thousand ballots were marked and 
sent in to be counted on the Hare-Spence 
system. ‘Twelve candidates had been chosen, 
of whom five were to be elected. 

The first duty of the returning officer was to 
ascertain the total number of votes polled by 
each candidate, each ballot paper being a 
vote for the candidate marked 1 thereon. 
This was a simple task, which took about an 
hour and a quarter, and yielded the following 
result: 


Ce .. csencens 9,042 
i ha Od eek he eaen scenes ts 4,478 
Lioy ES ree 2,751 
id } SAN h e088 065:0-000:60 66646 2,124 
Henderson (Labor).............-.--0+e0055 1,038 
ae site eee seearoeseeenws 672 
Hugh Cecil (Unionist Free Trader)....... 22.217: 460 
Shackleton ( TT diin0g soscene sete 398 
Ee Bea ince esbeesncebeeees 260 
en adh weeees sesesneseae’ 191 
sce. csacesececkesnees 164 
Joynson-Hicks (Unionist).................00085 a4 
i chute acedsdbonb.ens<ebaeee® 21,672 


The subsequent processes were on the gen- 
eral principle of the elections of the Labor 
Council elections above described, but were 
more elaborate and complete. The quota 
was found by dividing six (instead of five) into 
the votes cast, and then adding one to the 
quotient. The surplus votes were not taken 
at random, but allotted proportionally on a 
simple mathematical calculation. I will not 
go into detail, but will conclude by some perti- 
nent general observations made by the monthly 
magazine, Representation, as follows: 

“The system of the single transferable vote, 
though it is in use for parliamentary purposes 
in Tasmania, is worked by trade unionists in 
Canada, by miners in Northumberland, and 
by medical men in London, had never before 
been tested on so large a scale. The experi- 
ment was a complete success; the practicabil- 
ity of the method of counting, when applied 
to large numbers of electors, was demonstrated, 
and abundant evidence furnished of the ease 
with which the elector performs his task. Of 
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the imaginary constituency of 21,690 voters, 
only 18 ‘spoilt’ their papers, and of the 18, 
one at any rate spoilt his vote, not from any 
difficulty of the system of voting, but because 
of a settled resolve at all costs to vote for Mr. 
Victor Grayson, who did not happen to be a 
candidate. To supporters of the system this 
was no surprise. No voter of the most ordi- 
nary intelligence ever has had any difficulty in 
performing his part. Indeed, a story is now 
being told of an enthusiastic supporter of 
Proportional Representation in South Africa 
who recently experimented with the single 
transferable vote at a model election on his 
own farm with his servants and Kaffirs for 
voters, and who found that not a single vote 
had gone astray. 

“If the voter had no difficulty, equally the 
returning officer and his assistants performed 
their task without a hitch. 

“The 21,672 valid votes were all counted 
and transferred, and the election worked out 
im the six hours between 6 P.M. and midnight 
by a pacty of some 40 voluntary helpers, to 
whose labors of love it would be hard to give 
too high praise. The old unreasoning objec- 
tion that the system is too complicated for 
human beings to work may thus be dismissed 
once and for all.” 

The full story of this remarkable election as 
told in the December issue of Representation, 
should be read by every one interested in 
improved electoral methods. It is told in a 
graphic, simple style, and contains much val- 
uable detail. About four cents in English 
postage stamps, forwarded to the Propor- 
tional Representation Society, at 28 Martin’s 
Lane, Cannon street, London, E. C., will 
bring it to you; or you may send United States 
stamps to me, at 10 Harbord street, Toronto, 
Canada, and I will see that you get a copy. 

Rosert Tyson. 

Toronto, Canada. 




















THE NOVELS OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


By B. O. 


HE AUTHOR of this valuable critical 

work is a member of the faculty of 
Cornell University, where he is instructor in 
literature. The present volume is an impor- 
tant contribution to contemporary criticism 
dealing with the literary work of leading 
Anglo-Saxons of the last century. 

Mr. Bailey is at once critical and sympa- 
thetic. He is broadly judicial and has the 
grasp of a master in treating his subject— 
something all too rare in the studies of litera- 
ture by most of our American writers in the 
present strenuous day, wherein the work of the 
superficial and uncritical, when it is bright and 
epigrammatic, frequently shoulders out the 
more painstaking and authoritative criticisms. 
It must not be inferred from this, however, that 
this book is prosy or pedantic. Far from it. 
The treatment is such as to delight even the 
general reader, if he has a taste for li 
subjecis and any knowledge of the fiction of 
the Victorian era. 

After an introduction in which the probable 
permanence of Meredith’s fame is considered 
and the distinctive periods of his literary 
career are pointed out, Mr. Bailey passes 
the discussion of his writings. The body 
the work is mainly concerned with “¥ 
dith’s career during the periods w 
author aptly divides into those of 
Apprentice,” “The Journeyman,” and “The 
Master-Workman.” 

In his chapter considering Mr. Meredith as 
an apprentice, we have a brief but illuminating 
and informing pen-picture of the literary 
England of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; or, to be more exact, a description of the 
poets and novelists of this period. Here also 
is a brief discriminating examination of Mr. 
Meredith’s early poems; and in passing let us 
note that though the volume only claims to be 
a study of Mr. Meredith’s novels, many pages 
are enriched by criticisms of his poetiy, with 
mee. Novels of Meredith: A Study.” By 
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numerous charming illustrative selections. 
The Shaving of Shagpat and Farina are 
noticed somewhat at length as being the two 
principal works of the apprentice period. 

In the chapter on the journeyman period, 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, Evan Harring- 
ton, Sandra Belloni, Vittoria and Rhoda Flem- 
ing come in for the author’s critical considera- 
tion, The pages devoted to the first two of 
these works are of special interest, although 
the entire treatment of the novels cf Mr. Mere- 
dith cannot fail to prove a genuine delight to 
lovers of good literature; for here is seen the 
careful and firm of one who is not only a 
master of subject but whose knowledge of the 
great characters in the contemporary fiction 
of England is such as to enable him to 
make most interesting i and 
thus assemble a number old friends 
to the general reader in such a way as 
to materially add to his interest in Mr. 
Meredith’s creations. In the following lines 
we have Mr. Meredith’s two great early novels 
briefly compared and characterized, or at least 
the dominant note of each clearly sounded in 
such a way as to afford the reader an idea of 
the style of our author and the succinct 
manner in which he summarizes after he has 
considered his subjects in detail: 

“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel is a trag- 
edy—a tragedy, indeed, in the Shakespearean 
manner. This means not simply that the 
reader is led into the presence of death, but 
that the heart-racking catastrophe of the end is 
foreshadowed at the very beginning. The 
tragic note sounds with no uncertain tone in 
the earliest pages, and from then on it is per- 
sistently repeated with increasing intensity 
until it becomes the knell tolling the few years 
of Lucy’s troubled life. Not for a moment in 
reading the book, not even in its humorous 
scenes, is one allowed to deceive oneself with 
the hope that in some miraculous way the out- 
come may be happy. Instead, there seizes 
upon the reader that kind of frenzy which 
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lays its grasp upon him as he watches the unre- 
lenting advancement of the plot against Cor- 
delia, or the ravening progress of the feud 
which deflowered the houses of Capulet and 
Montague. Convinced for the time that the 
woes of Richard and Lucy are real, one feels 
that one must turn back the wheels of fate, that 
the inevitable must not be. 


“Meredith’s second novel, therefore, Evan 
Harrington, stands in almost as great contrast 
with the book immediately preceding it as that 
with the writings of its author’s apprenticeship. 
The tragic element is practically eliminated, 
for although Juliana Bonner’s death brings 
about the union of the man whom she loves 
with the woman of his choice, her story 
awakens no more than a quickly-passing im- 
pulse of pity. The woes of the unfortunate 
Susan Wheedle are but faintly outlined, and 
are included probably for no other reason than 
to show the kindliness of Evan’s heart; and 
finally the unhappy lot of the beautiful and 
attractive Caroline Strike is perhaps purposely 
but little more than mentioned, that the story 
of her temptation and escape may not seriously 
interfere with the gradual unfolding of Evan’s 
rise to true manhood, or with the mirth- 
provoking treatment of the complications sur- 
rounding the Countess de Saldar. The book, 
indeed, is pervaded by humor of every sort, 
the extravagant, the grotesque, the refined, the 
delicate, the subtle, and the funny, until it 
would seem that Meredith is on the point of 
breaking through the bounds of what in the 
drama would be called legitimate comedy, and 
of permitting himself to revel for a time in the 
fields of hilarious farce. But as a matter of 
fact, he is ever mindful of the demands of true 
proportion; and consequently, never degen- 
erating into the harlequin, he can force home, 
despite his fun, the serious lesson of the hollow 
foolishness which lies in attempting to appear 
what one is not.” 

And in the following we have an excellent 
illustration of a characteristic of the work to 
which we have referred—Mr. Bailey’s com- 
parison of the Meredith characters with those 
of well-known volumes by leading novelists of 
the day: 

“Different as Meredith’s first two novels are 
in most respects, however, the second is like 
the first to the extent of presenting three or 
four characters somewhat suggestive of those 
found in the writings of other authors. John 
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Raikes, for instance, it has been said by some 
critic, might easily have been created by 
Thackeray; but such a statement shows a 
strange forgetfulness of the words and ways 
of Dick Swiveller in The Old Curiosity Shop; 
and certainly the solicitous care and the defer- 
ential respect which Evan’s old school friend 
has for his much-worn hat vividly recalls the 
outward appearance though not the swindling 
nature of Mr. Tigg, the shabby-genteel gentle- 
man in Martin Chuzzlewit. The Cogglesby 
brothers, too, unlike the Cheeryble twins as 
they are in many respects, must still suggest 
Nicholas Nickelby’s benefactors, in their 
kindness of heart, their delight in dry jokes, 
and their sly plans for helping the deserving 
and circumventing the insincere. The chap- 
ters in which these two men carry out a con- 
spiracy to reduce the pride of old Harrington’s 
daughters—a conspiracy only too successful 
since Andrew found himself caught in his own 
trap—is like Dickens almost at his best in the 
humorous; and the first chapter, also, in which 
the inn-keeper, the butcher, and the confec- 
tioner discuss the death of the tailor is reminis- 
cent of Dickens, but of Dickens rarified, sub- 
limated and refined.” 

In summarizing the chapter dealing with the 
journeyman period, our author observes: 

“To regard Evan Harrington and the three 
novels succeeding it as no better than the silt 
washed down by the gold-bearing river would 
be to do them manifest injustice; yet it is little 
doubtful, that in many respects, each of these 
stories, when viewed in its entirety, is inferior 
to The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. ‘That book, 
far from successful as it was in attracting 
readers at the time of its appearance, now 
stands out even among the great novels of 
Meredith’s famous contemporaries as a piece 
of rare workmanship. Still, the later books, 
when taken in contrast with the first, exhibit 
in matters of detail a greater firmness of touch, 
a more confident breadth of sweep, a surer 
consciousness of power, indicative of growth 
in both strength and wisdom. Furthermore, 
however much or little the influence of other 
novelists may be truly assumed to have dyed 
the earlier textures woven in the looms of Mere- 
dith’s thought, the last fabric which he drew 
out as a journeyman was beyond all question 
or suspicion wholly his own. The five years 
of silence which followed have been mistakenly 
regarded by some as a period of dissatisfaction 
and contempt with a world which would not 
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read his books. Rather should it be looked 
upon as a time of rest preceding great achieve- 
ment. At all events, when The Adventures of 
Harry Richmond appeared in 1871, a change 
had occurred in its author: the journeyman 
had become a master-workman.” 

These lines are interesting not only for what 
they say, but as illustrative of the critical spirit 
that marks the volume and the fine sense of 
proportion that continually delights the dis- 
criminating reader. The book is full of help- 
ful suggestive hints for the earnest and ambi- 
tious young reader, which, however, form a 
natural and indeed a necessary part of a vol- 
ume at once comprehensive, critical and phil- 
osophical in character. The following lines 
introducing Mr. Bailey’s consideration of Mr. 
Meredith as the master-workman afford an 
illustration in point: 

“The career of the artisan is largely deter- 
mined by the continuous codperation of two 
forces—power and ambition. Either without 
the other scarcely ever produces a resultant of 
any appreciable value, but when the two forces 
are properly balanced, they are mutually cor- 
rective, since the possession of power tends to 
prevent idle dreaming, and a clearly perceived 
goal is an incentive to perseverance. Now, 
not all of those whose fortune it is to become 
journeymen preserve the balance of inner 
forces, which leads eventually to master- 


‘workmanship. Either there is a lack of true 


proportion between their ambition and their 
power, or their vision for some reason becom- 
ing dull, they are content to sit down by the 
highway rather than to follow it to the end. 
Others, however, press on to complete success. 
Now and then, a man reconciles himself in the 
days of his apprenticeship to the hard labor, 
the disciplinary task, and the irksome com- 
mand, because he is wise enough to see that 
endurance of these things is necessary to his 
training. In the succeeding years, when as 
journeyman he is to a large extent his own 
master, but still has to listen to the orders of 
an employer, he does not fall into discourage- 
ment because of harsh and perhaps unjust 
criticism, nor does he permit himself to rest 
satisfied with his past accomplishments be- 
cause they have called out approving or flatter- 
ing commendations. On the contrary, too 
self-confident to be over-depressed, and too 
sane to be unduly elated, he gathers strength 
from within and from without to strive still for 
the full realization of his purpose; until 
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at last having reached the goal, he has the 
right to say, with that mingled humility and 
pride which is true greatness, 


“*T stand on my attainment.’” 


The two long chapters containing the care- 
ful studies of Meredith’s work after he became 
in the critic’s judgment a master-workman, are 
exceptionally interesting because of the fine 
discernment and breadth of thought which 
mark every page. We have now entered a 
period of realized ambition. For over two 
decades Meredith’s novels will be richly worth 
the while. It, too, is a period that is sus- 
ceptible of division into two parts: the time 
when his invention allowed itself full play, fol- 
lowed by a period in which his interest “con- 
centrated itself upon problems presented by 
ill-assorted marriage.” Earlier in the work 
the author has admirably characterized the 
novels which marked these master-workman 
days, as follows: 

“The third decade, separated from the 
second by two years of silence, began in 1871 
with The Adventures of Harry Richmond, and 
was still further marked by the publication of 
Beauchamp’s Career in 1876, The Egoist in 
1879, and The Tragic Comedians in 1880, 
These novels show almost no traces of any 
other writer’s influence, and may therefore 
be regarded as belonging to a period of free 
invention; but if emphasis is laid upon their 
philosophical content, since they present 
studies of selfishness or, to use Emerson’s 
term—‘selfism,’ they may be looked upon as 
having been produced during the period of 
attack upon egoism. 

“After the publication of The Tragic 
Comedians, Meredith permitted a lustrum to 
pass before he entered upon the final period of 
his activity as novelist. Like the novels of the 
preceding decade, those of this time, Diana of 
the Crossways, published in 1885, One of Our 
Conquerors in 1891, Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta in 1894, and The Amazing Marriage 
in 1895, present no striking instances of outside 
influence; but since they center themselves 
around a single problem, the unhappy mar- 
riage, they may be said to belong to the period 
of concentrated interest. Furthermore, since 
each of the novels in this group is a study of 
the separation of a husband and a wife through 
troubles arising from incompatibility of tem- 
per, disparity of age, or inequality of rank, and 
since Meredith apparently approves of the 
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parting of man and wife under such circum- 
stances, the works of the last decade belong to 
the period of attack upon conventional ideas 
of marriage.” 

In his later criticism he observes: 

“The eight novels of the whole period are 
alike in that they show their author to be com- 
pletely emancipated from any obvious outside 
influence; but, none the less, the grouped 
works of these two decades of later composi- 
tion are so strongly distinguished from each 
other in many respects, that either may be 
made the subject of separate observation. 

“The third period of Meredith’s literary 
production, then, may be characterized as 
‘free’ im two senses of the word: free, in that 
the writer was no longer hampered by the 
study of models; free, also, from the much 
higher and more important point-of-view that 
he showed himself possessed of a range of 
vision, a power of analysis, and an originality 
of style, which gave him a unique place among 
English novelists.” 

The criticism of each of the great novels, the 
brief but illuminating characterization of the 
leading characters, the comparisons of certain 
personages with notable figures in contempo- 
raneous or preceding master-works, are only 
second in interest to the author’s keen analysis 
of Mr. Meredith’s ethical thought and artistic 
treatment. 

“He is a realist,” observes the critic, “in the 
sternest sense of the term; and his problem is 
the presentation of man and woman in the 
making, of man and woman struggling, albeit 
with many reverses, toward that perfection of 
soul which Meredith himself believes is the 
purpose and secret of this world’s existence. 


“His hope was to make mankind see that 
passion must be subdued to intellect before 
there can be any great growth of soul. 


“Tt is of some interest, then, to know that 
Meredith is an extreme Liberal in politics and 
is wholly out of sympathy with the existence 
of an aristocratic class and of an established 
church. He even goes so far as to speak in 
approval of women being granted the right of 
suffrage, thus taking ground in advance of 
many of his own party.” 

In his study of The Egoist the author makes 
this illuminating observation touching one 
characteristic of Mr. Meredith’s work, which 
we cite because it is one of the few striking 
features of his novels which cannot be ignored 
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if one would understand his work and also the 
reason for the extremely divergent and positive 
opinions in regard to it entertained by able 
thinkers of recognized ability : 

“The story is vouched for by Stevenson, 
that a sensitive youth went to Meredith with 
the complaint that he had been held up to ridi- 
cule in the person of Sir Willoughby Patterne. 
“You are mistaken,’ said the great novelist in 
reply, ‘the Egoist is not you, he is all of us.’ 
This fact, that Meredith’s readers are almost 
always driven to self-analysis, is perhaps the 
chief cause of his being called a pessimist and 
acynic. To see our neighbors under the lash 
contributes mightily to our amusement no 
doubt, and goes far to awakening a spirit of 
thankfulness that we are not as others are; 
but our laughter grows hollow and our satis- 
faction ceases, when we feel the flick of the 
whip upon our own shoulders. Yet it is to a 
full realization of the value of looking upon 
oneself in a humorous or even a ludicrous 
light, that Meredith would bring every man. 
In that, he believes, rests the hope for the 
future, whether of the person or of the race; 
for if a man can look upon himself and his 
deeds with healthy laughter, there is little 
danger of his becoming sour or morbid; and 
whatever his failure, he will be able to learn 
from his mistakes and to determine with 
renewed strength not to bequeath to posterity 
a tumbled house. 

“The reason, therefore, why The Egoist 
gives us paise is, not that it is unreal, but that 
it is too real. It is a scourging, a flagellation, 
a cutting to the quick.” 

In making a sweeping survey of the fictional 
work of Mr. Meredith, which concludes his 
review of the third forges of his literary 
labors, Mr. Bailey sa 

“With the publication of The Tragic 
Comedians in book form, late in 1880, Mere- 
dith closed the third decade of his literary 
career, the period of free range. From many 
points of view the ten years thus designated 
may be looked upon as the most important 
part of his life as author. The several works 
then produced evinced a sense of proportion, a 
consciousness of mastery, a disregard of arbi- 
trary methods, which could not be unreservedly 
predicated of him in 1869 when his work as a 
journeyman was brought to an end. On the 
other hand, although it cannot be denied that 
he remained in full possession of all his powers 
through that later period which may be termed 
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the decade of concentrated interest, the very 
fact that there was a limitation of range made 
it clear that in all probability the time of ex- 
pansion was over, and that thereafter whatever 
energy remained in store would endeavor to 
put itself forth not in outspreading branch nor in 
upreaching stem, but rather in leaf and fruit 
and flower. At all events, the following 
decade of Meredith’s literary career was not 
noted for the production of any such remark- 
able story as The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, or 
of any such unusual study of character as 
The Egoist; but it was marked by the publica- 
tion of Diana of the Crossways, a ~ ovel which 
gained immediate popularity, and by the 
appearance of three other sustained works of 
fiction which attracted a respectful audience, 
if they did not earn undivided admiration. 
The battle had been long and hard, but few 
felt safe in denying that Meredith had proved 
himself a conqueror. Clearly his rightful 
place was among the leaders, in company with 
Dickens and Thackeray and George Eliot.” 

In the early part of the concluding essay, in 
which the novels of the final period—the time 
of concentrated thought on the marriage prob- 
lem—are considered, Mr. Bailey says: 

“During the decade beignning in 1885, he 
felt moved to produce four sustained pieces of 
fiction which may be said to belong to a period 
of concentrated interest, inasmuch as each of 
them dealt with complexities rising out of an 
unsuitable marriage. In Diana of the Cross- 
ways is given the story of a woman, who, 
marrying without love, was afterward 
arated from her husband and made to take an 
anomalous and unhappy position before the 
world;- in One of Our Conquerors is presented 
a study of the attitude taken by society 
towards a man and woman living together in a 
union unsanctioned by church and state, but 
regarded, none the less, as sacred by the two 
chiefly concerned; and in Lord Ormont and 
His Aminta and also in The Amazing Mar- 
riage, the reader is confronted with the unhap- 
piness which results from a marked discrep- 
ancy between husband and wife in matters of 
rank, age or inclination. With the possible 
exception of the second, these four stories 
amply repay those who read simply to be 
amused, but for others who look upon the nov- 
elist as having a mission beyond that of giving 
mere pleasure, they furnish in addition much 
food for thought. 

“It may be concluded from these facts that 
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Meredith found in certain phases of the mar- 
riage relation some of the gravest problems 
furnished by modern society. That he looked 
upon the questions as being more than a mere 
source of material for the novelist, is certainly 
shown by the fact that long after he had 
ceased the formal writing of fiction, he per- 
mitted himself to speak upon them at some 
length.” 

The author is by no means blind to Mr. 
Meredith’s shortcomings. Here, for exam- 
ple, is an excellent criticism of the novelist’s 


faulty style: 


“Meredith, however, seemed often to prefer 
the involved to the simple, the ornate to the 
plain; and in One of Our Conquerors the 
tendency certainly became an obsession. The 
reader is not told in so many words that 
Radner kissed his wife, but that ‘he performed 
his never-omitted lover’s homage’; Mr. Fenel- 
lan did not drink the Old Veuve, but ‘crushed 
a delicious gulp of the wine that foamed along 
the channel of flavor’; Skepsey, instead of 
feeling the size and hardness of the butcher’s 
arm, ‘performed the national homage to 
muscle’; and in giving a cordial greeting to 
Lady Grace, ‘Victor's festival-lights were 
kindled, beholding her; cressets on the 
window-sill, lamps inside.’ Such writing, it 
cannot be denied, is both bewildering ex- 
asperating to almost every reader; and Mere- 
dith, therefore, had no just cause of complaint 
if his own joy in weaving such fantastic gar- 
ments for his thought was his chief reward. 
Certainly after the publication of One of Our 
Conquerors, many of his old readers fell away 
or at most contented themselves with memories 
of what he had written before, while the 
younger generation who, like Sarah%Battle, 
i found time to turn aside from 
whist-playing and to unbend the mind over a 
book, took no special pleasure in anything 
which Meredith had to say.” 

The closing are devoted to a con- 
sideration of the probable permanence of Mr. 
Meredith’s fame. Space prevents our quoting 
more than the following brief fragments of this 
admirable piece of criticism: 

“In general, of course, it is always hazardous 
to prophesy the permanence of any man’s 
fame; still, from at least one point-of-view, it 
can be asserted without hesitation that Mere- 
dith’s name must be remembered as long as 
English literature shall endure. Unlike most 
other writers whose real influence has been 
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felt cnly by some subsequent generation, 
Meredith has permeated the work of his con- 
temporaries. By this is meant that he has 
awakened such general respect as to make him 
acceptable without envy to the other novelists 
of at least his later years. They acknowledge 
his superiority, they look upon him as unap- 
proachable, they call him Master. In evi- 
dence of this, one may note the fact that in 
present discussions of novels the critic nearly 
always refers to George Meredith as a standard 
of measurement. Nor, indeed, is that the 
only use to which the great writer and his 
novels are put. 

“But to not a few of his readers, Meredith 
seems deserving of much more than the kind 
of immortality which rests upon the mention 
of his name by other authors and upon the 
formative influence obviously exerted by his 
writings. The knowledge of what must be is 
greatened in the minds of many by faith in 
what will be: and when that faith is put to 
trial, they are far from feeling that it is without 
a substantial basis in reason. Still, if such 
have learned anything from their reading of 
the man whom they delight to honor, they 
hesitate to name his absolute place. What- 
ever the impulse of the heart, they know that 
it should be tempered by the working of the 
brain; and they therefore do not undertake to 
assert more than that Meredith must be re- 
garded as no unworthy companion of the 
greatest English novelists. If the sneer of the 
critic accuses them of having but faint confi- 
dence in their belief, they are not betrayed 
into fruitless wrangling or loud defense. 
Serenely unmoved, they let Meredith speak for 
himself. Surely no just man can find fault 
with the intermingling of honest pride and 
sincere humility behind that sonnet, to which 
Meredith, writing in his middle age, gave the 
name of ‘Internal Harmony.’ 


*** Assured of worthiness we do not dread 
Competitors; we rather give them hail 
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And i in Choi shee Shee 

Must, if we an aim beyond the ! 

My betters are my masters: purely fed 

By their sustainment I likewise shall scale 
rocky steps the mount and vale; 


Some between 
Meanwhile the mark I have and I will wed. 


race. 
! place is here or there; 
My pride is that I have place: 
And thus I keep this instrument in tune.’ 
“Truly such calm self-analysis explains the 
remarkable patience with which Meredith 
awaits the decision of the wise years. If in 
the words of Lowell, 


“*Some innate weakness there must be 
ly ‘* a t gi cod oe wait 
as 
ae arees 
Meredith through the absence of such weak- 
ness, shows himself endowed with noble 
strength and manly power. A prophet, it has 
been said, is not without honor save in his own 
country; and with equal truth, it might have 
been added, save in his own time. It is the 
privilege of Meredith’s friends, therefore, to 
keep silence; for, looking back from the pres- 
ent through the long period of his activity, and 
realizing once more the calm confidence which 
enabled him to go on with his work in the face 
of indifference, opposition and contempt, we 
well may say: 
“**He knew to bide his time, 
. And can his fame abide.’” 


The work as a whole is one of the most 
excellent and informing short volumes of lit- 
erary criticism we have read in months. It 
will doubtless tend to create a new interest in 
George Meredith’s novels on this side of the 
Atlantic. To us it is the source of genume 
pleasure that America is producing young men 
capable of such fine work in literary criticism 
as marks this volume. 

B. O. Fiower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

















Some N ew Literary Valuations. By Professor 
William Cleaver Wilkinson. Cloth. Pp. 
412. Price, $1.50 net. New York: Funk & 


Wagnalls Company. 


HIS volume is one of the few really im- 

portant works of literary criticism that 
have appeared on this side of the Atlantic 
during the past six months. Professor Wilkin- 
son is the author of several notable works in 
poetry and prose. He holds the chair of 
Poetry and Criticism in the University of 
Chicago, and is a man of more than ordinary 
power and imagination. 

The work of a professional critic naturally 
invites more rigid criticism than that of the 
busy worker or the prophet burdened with a 
great message whose moral import over- 
balances all considerations of literary form. 
Hence it may not be presumptuous at the 
outset to point to some shortcomings}in the 
work of Professor Wilkinson. He inclines 
to verbosity or over-emphasis of his thought— 
a weakness quite understandable when we 
remember that he is a teacher, but rather irri- 
tating to the general reader who mentally 
resents the implication of dullness of compre- 
hension. He inclines to too sweeping charac- 
terizations, which are usually immediately 
modified by almost equally strong observations 
of an entirely different character. One in- 
stance of this character will suffice to illustrate 
this point. In the opening paragraph of his 
peak | essay on Tolstoi we find the 
ft) : 

“The temptation is strong to be extrava- 
gant, or at least so to express myself as to seem 
extravagant, in treating my present subject- 
However, having passed through several suc. 
cessive stages of opinion, or of impression, 
respecting his work, I cannot, I think, be 
premature now in declaring Tolstoi for me one 
of the very greatest minds to be encountered 
in literature. Shall I seem immediately to 
recall this sentence, if I add that the one thing 
lacking to complete greatness in Tolstoi is 
final soundness and justness of judgment ?” 

Here the interest raised in the reader by the 
Opening lines is instantly dashed by the con- 
cluding sentence, especially sinoe it is remem- 
bered that Tolstoi is preéminently a moral 
enthusiast or a prophet of social righteousness. 
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If, therefore, he is wanting in “final soundness 
and justness of judgment,” his work will 
necessarily be lacking in the chief essential 
element of serious consideration. We imagine 
that Professor Wilkinson would strongly 
resent the suggestion that the message or the 
ethics of the Great Nazarene as given in the 
Sermon on the Mount should be lacking in 
“final soundness and justness of judgment”; 
yet it is squarely upon these ethics and the 


frank and unqualified of the teach- 
ings of the Nazarene that Count Tolstoi’s 
teachings rest. 


Again, it must be confessed that at times 
our author seems to be hampered by the 
restrictive influence of religious prejudice. 
This is markedly ous in his essay 
entitled “John Morley as Critic of Voltaire and 
Diderot,” and it seems to us to be also present 
in his criticism of Matthew Arnold. His work 
as a critic has also develeped, it seems to us, 
the unfortunate tendency, very common in 
teachers of literary criticism—that of hunting 
for the motes and giving them undue emphasis 
in such a way as to interfere with the proper 
valuation of the work as a whole. 

In spite of these defects, however, the pres- 
ent volume contains so much that is of real 
value that it merits wide circulation and will 
materially broaden and enrich the culture of 
the general reader. The opening and closing 
essays are of special interest and worth. 

The volume contains seven chapters in 
which the author considers “William Dean 
Howells as Man of Letters,” “Matthew 
Arnold as Critic and as Poet,” “Tennyson as 
Artist in Lyric Verse,” “Edmund Clarence 
Stedman as Man of Letters,” “John Morley 
as Critic of Voltaire and Diderot,” and “Tol- 
stoi.” 

The essay on Mr. Howells is very charming. 
The author is a sincere admirer of the distin- 

American novelist, but is evidently 
afraid from time to time that his enthusiasm 
for Mr. Howells will impair his critical judg- 
ment-—a fear not evident at other times, we 
think, y when he is considering 
Arnold, Tennyson and Morley. 

One at times may be pardoned if he becomes 
impatient at citations from a writer like 
Morley, for example, which imply gueriné 
inconsistencies; yet in some at least of 
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writer’s citations, it is quite conceivable that 
Mr. Morley had different ideas in his mind 
when he used expressions that might be con- 
strued so as to appear as inconsistent state- 
ments. Then again, all persons possessing 
such luxuriant imagination as John Morley, 
who have written voluminously and whose 
minds are sensitive to the sway of others’ 
thoughts or to the intellectual atmosphere that 
at a given time environs the critic, are liable 
to reflect opinions shaded with the thought that 
at the moment appeals strongly to the reason 
and imagination. This, of course, is unfort- 
unate when the writer is a critic, where the 
judicial quality is demanded as a master 
element; but it is a fault that should not be 
made too much of when considering the work 
of a master of such consummate ability as Mr. 
Morley. To us it seems that the fact that 
Mr. Morley is a positivist and that Professor 
Wilkinson strongly dissents from the intellec- 
tual opinions of both critic and criticized, 
influences unduly his critical opinion when 
considering Mr, Morley in this paper. 

To our mind the best essay in the volume is 
that deveted to Tolstoi. If the reader is not 
discouraged by the first paragraph, which we 
quote above, he will soon become 
in and delighted with the sympathetic and, on 
the whole, discriminating criticism which 
follows. Few American writers, we think, 
have in the compass of a critical essay better 
estimated Tolstoi as an influence in the world 
of letters and moral ideaiism than has Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson in this paper. 


Abraham Lincoln. By Brand Whitlock. With 
frontispiece in sepia. Cloth. . 205. 
Price, 50 cents. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Company. 

Lincoln’s Love Story. By Eleanor Atkinson. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 60. Price, 50 cents 
net. New York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 


pany. 

The Death of Lincoln. By Clara E. Laughlin. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 386. Price, $1.50 
net. New York: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. 

THE ABOVE are three valuable additions to 
the literature dealing with the life, work and 
death of Abraham Lincoln, America’s greatest 
democratic commoner—the President who, 
after Thomas Jefferson, more clearly taught 
and practiced the principles of fundamental 
democratic government than any of the chief 
magistrates the nation has known. 
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Mr. Brand Whitlock’s brief biography of 
Lincoln is the latest issue of the little series of 
Beacon Biographies, and is, in our judgment, 
the best brief short life of Lincoln that has 
yet appeared. Mr. Whitlock is the noble- 
hearted successor of Samuel M. Jones, the 
Golden-Rule Mayor of Toledo. He embodies 
the Lincoln spirit in as great a measure as any 
man in public life to-day. Hence he is 
peculiarly well fitted to write understandingly 
of his subject. Like Lincoln, Mr. Whitlock 
is a fundamental democrat, and he happily 
touches upon many things that the recreant 
present-day Republicans who are seeking to 
destroy the ideals of Lincoln in the interests 
of privileged wealth while pretending to revere 
the memory of the martyred President, would 
like to have forgotten. Thus, for example, he 
quotes from Lincoln’s address to the electorate 
when he was running for the Illinois legisla- 
ture as follows: 

“Tf elected, I shall consider the whole people 
of Sangamon my constituents, as well those 
that oppose as those that support me. While 
acting as their representative I shall be gov- 
erned by their will on all subjects upon which 
I have the means of knowing what their will 
is.” 

In commenting on this, Mr. Whitlock ob- 
serves: 

“Always fundamentally democratic, he was 
so close to the heart of humanity that intuitively 
he measured its mighty pulsations, and be- 
lieved that the public mind was not far from 
right. Years afterward, expressing his belief 
in the people’s judgment, as the one authority 
in affairs, he asked, ‘Is there any better or 
equal hope ?’” 

The biography is written in an engaging 
style, simple, direct and calculated to hold the 
reader’s interest throughout by the charm of 
the writer’s directness, sincerity and sym- 
pathy in dealing with one of the greatest and 
most truly sincere and simple lives known to 
history. 

In Lincoln’s Love Story Eleanor Atkinson 
has given us an exquisite little narrative of the 
tragic romance that mellowed, softened and 
deepened Lincoln’s life. His love for beauti- 
ful Ann Rutledge and his agony of soul after 
her death is vividly and feelingly presented, 
as well as the pathetic struggle of the young 
girl, the battle between her Puritan conscience 
and the promptings of, her heart, which cul- 
minated in brain fever that proved fatal. 
The volume is beautifully illustrated. 

















In The Death of Lincoln, by Clara E. 
Laughlin, we have the story of Booth’s plot, 
his deed and the penalty, dealt with in a lumin- 
ous, circumstantial and authoritative manner. 
The author has drawn facts from a mass of 
hidden material and the accounts of eye- 
witnesses among survivors, that have enabled 
her to throw considerable additional light on 
one of the most tragic pages of our history—a 
page around which there has been an amazing 
amount of uncertainty and mystery, when one 
considers the nature of the crime and the 
strenuous efforts made to bring to light all 
facts ing upon the case. The author 
possesses an admirable style and has threaded 
together the facts and evidence in her 
sion in such a manner as to make an absorb- 
ingly interesting volume. One hundred and 
thirty odd pages are devoted to appendices of 
evidential value. 


Profit and Loss in Man. By Professor Al- 
phonso A. Hopkins, Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth. 
Pp. 377. Price, $1.20 net; postpaid, $1.30, 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 





Tuer apvocates of the liquor traffic have 
been driven back until they have but two argu- 
ments behind which they hope to defend 
themselves, personal liberty and business. 
The first because of its manifest insincerity 
and because it proves too much is fast being 
abandoned by the wiser of the whiskey men. 
The temperance people must not under- 
estimate the power of this last resort of the 
saloon. It is not powerful because of any 
inherent strength, but because it appeals to 
the spirit of greed and financial gain in men. 
As the personal liberty plea is false, so is the 
plea that. business will be harmed by the 
destruction of the liquor traffic false. The 
only ones who profit financially by the liquor 
traffic are the dealers; it means serious finan- 
cial loss to the consumers and the community. 
The author has a word to say about personal 
liberty, but his volume for the most part, from 
the cold, matter-of-fact standpoint of dollars 
and cents, shows: that the liquor traffic not 
only does not pay expenses but is a thief and 
a robber. The author has done a good work. 
He has not exhausted the subject, but he has 
brought together in a readable and impressive 
way matter that temperance people are much 
in need of. 

It is very unfortunate that the author can 
see the overthrow of the liquor traffic only 


through the agency of the Prohibition party.y'n his home best advance in the mastery of ora- 
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This seems most absurd in face of the fact of 
the great extent of territory which to-day is 
free from the saloon because of other agencies. 
It is not true, as the author says, that the 
people are compelled by local option “to con- 
cede that somewhere license may be right, or 
that somewhere men have right to permit a 
wrong.” ‘The fallacy here is the assumption 
that every one believes the liquor business a 
wrong. We wish they did. But they do not; 
at least, so they talk, and so they vote. And 
we cannot go back of the vote. That would 
be un-American. The only thing we can do 
as loyal Americans is to persuade men to 
change their votes. The ideal is a saloonless 
country by way of a state-wide prohibition. 
But when enough votes cannot be gotten to 
make a state prohibition it would be the most 
intolerant and suicidal fanaticism to refuse to 
make sections of the state prohibition. And 
when the people of one town vote for no- 
license they are not conceding that license 
is right in the next town, or that the people in 
the next town have a right to do wrong; they 
are simply submitting to the American prin- 
ciple that the voice of the majority must be 
final. His arguments showing the saloon 
to be un-Christian, unconstitutional, and 
un-American are good, but in our enthusiasm 
for its overthrow we should be careful lest we 
became un-American ourselves. 

But this blunder, arising from the author’s 
intense earnestness, should not detract from 
the great good in his book. Especially would 
we call attention to his statements in regard to 
the unconstitutionality of the saloon. The 
liquor men fear it, as is evidenced by their 
frank refusal to take an appeal from Judge 
Artman’s decision to the Supreme Court. If 
any one doubts that the saloon is doomed, we 
advise him to read this book. 

Frank W. Cottier. 
How to Develop Power and Personality in 

Speaking. By Grenville Kleiser. Cloth. 

Pp. 422. Price, $1.25 net. New York: 

Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Exceptine Professor S. S. Curry’s masterly 
works, we know of no volume that will com- 
pare with Professor Kleiser’s new book on 
How to Develop Power and Personality in 
Speaking as a practical aid for earnest and 
thoughtful young men who would become 
public speakers of commanding influence. 
To the youth who would ask us how he might 
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tory or effective public speaking, we should 
without hesitation advise him to purchase this 
volume and give from one to three hours a day 
to a study of its pages for six months’ or a 
year’s time, taking lesson by lesson and mas- 
tering each; then supplementing these lumin- 
ous, practical and easily comprehended in- 
structions by faithful practice of the many 
admirable illustrative selections introduced by 
the author. To young ministers especially 
the work will be invaluable, but ‘it will also be 
of great practical worth to all who would gain 
fluency in public speaking. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first 
being devoted to “Power and Personality in 
Speaking,” and the second containing more 
than eighty choice selections for study and 
practice. 

Professor Kleiser observes that his purpose 
in preparing this volume has been “to give 
practical suggestions and exercises for build- 
ing the body, the voice and the vocabulary, 
for training the memory and imagination, and 
for the general development of power and per- 
sonality in the speaker.” And all who read 
the work will be, we think, compelled to admit 
that the author has succeeded in an eminent 
degree in the labor undertaken. 

In the first division are sixteen chapters in 
which such subjects as the following are pre- 
sented in so clear and comprehensive a manner 
that they can be easily understood by the gen- 
eral reader: “How to Develop Physical 
Power,” “How to Develop the Speaking 
Voice.” This is a luminous chapter in which 
purity, flexibility, roundness and resonance, 
brilliancy and volume of tone are considered. 
“How to Build a Vocabulary,” “Power in 
English Style,” “How to Develop the Imagina- 
tion,” “Dramatic Power in Speaking,” “How 
to Train the Memory,” “Power of Illustra- 
tion”; power in conversation, in extempora- 
neous speaking, in holding an audience, in 
prayer, in silence and repose; “World’s 
Great Sermons That Develop Power,” and 
“Books That Help to Develop Power.” 

We take pleasure in heartily recommending 
this volume to all persons interested in the 
subject discussed. 


The Principles of Anthropology and Sociology 
in Their Relation to Criminal Procedure. 
By Maurice Parmelee, M.A. Half-leather. 
Pp. 41. Price, $1.25 net. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. {. i #.(°38 SSRN 


In ForM, this book is a plea for the introduc- 
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tion of the principles of anthropology and 
sociology into criminal procedure; in fact, it is 
an argument that these principles alone should 
govern criminal procedure. The diffi- 
culty, of which the author seems entirely 
unconscious, is that the principles of anthro- 
pology and sociology are by no means settled, 
and their results have been of such a character 
as not to inspire confidence; and in the case of 
sociology there are sociologists who admit that 
it has not yet attained the dignity of a science. 
Thus the title of the book will not help it to get 
a hearing by well-informed people. Or if one 
decides to open the book, his confidence is not 
increased in the author’s ability when upon 
reading a very dogmatic rejection of deduction 
and metaphysics, he finds that a metaphysical 
dogma, determinism, is made the underlying 
principle upon which his entire plea for the 
introduction of the principles of anthropology 
and sociology into criminal procedure rests. 
To be sure, he does not realize this, and this 
makes it all the more unfortunate. And to 
make matters worse, he starts off to prove 
determinism, or the denial of the freedom of 
the will, by the principles of physiological 
psychology. “The strongest evidence against 
the doctrine of free will has been furnished by 
the modern science of physiological psychol- 


With all due respect to the author, one must 
say, he shows himself to be on very unfamiliar 
ground here, for a very elementary knowledge 
of philosophy and psychology should teach 
him that this is a metaphysical problem, quite 
beyond the field of physiological psychology. 
He may be quite sure this is the “strongest 


evidence”; nevertheless he appeals to the 
other. Continuing his remarks on the’ free- 
dom of the will, he says: 

“The introduction of such a power would 
be an exception to the law of the conservation 
of energy which is the fundamental principle 
of science, and would therefore destroy the 
foundation of science.” 

This shows a very feeble grasp upon one of 
the fundamental principles that science must 
assume. Psychic phenomena, including the 
freedom of the will, is accounted for as follows: 

“No one has ever thought of attributing 
moral liberty to the lowest forms of animal 
life, such as the protists. The evolution of 
the highest forms of psychic phenomena from 
the lowest has been by means of a continuous 
series of actions and reactions between organic 
and inorganic matter. At no point in this 
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evolution is there any evidence that the power 
of moral liberty has been introduced.” And 
all because of the conservation of energy. 
But his argument proves too much, for it 
would also eliminate the mind; unless he 
means to evolve that, too, by the action and 
reaction of organic and inorganic matter. If 
so, then it becomes our duty to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that a scientist, a physician, has 
proved that no action or reaction of matter, 
organic or inorganic, can account for mind; 
and the same scientist also proves that person- 
ality, which the author crudely defines as “the 
sum of ali past sensations,” is what develops 
the brain and gives us the “highest psychic 
phenomena.””* 

Here is another argument: “Thus we see 
the judgment is a mechanical process admit- 
ting no freedom of choice.” No, we do not 
see, but we know that apart from freedom, the 
judgment has no meaning. 

Finally he appeals to facts: “To-day certain 
crimes in which no moral responsibility is 
involved, such as involuntary homicide and 
wounding, are punished.” We do not know 
where the author lives and cannot say what 
the facts are there, but we do know that the 
facts of the states in which we have lived are 
contrary. A few months ago a woman was 
killed by stepping in front of an automobile in 
Boston. It was just one of those unfortunate 
accidents for which no one could be blamed. 
The one driving the automobile received no 
punishment other than his own mental distress; 
and no one thought of punishing him. Nor 
do we think any judge or jury would have so 
little sense as to think of punishment in such 
a@ case. 

All of this manifestation of deficiency in 
philosophy, psychology and the fundamental 
principles of science is very unfortunate, 
because it discounts what the author says in 
regard to some practical problems in crimin- 
ology. Among those well worthy the careful 
attention of those in authority are his discus- 
sions of individualization of punishment, the 
criminal law, and his criticism of the jury 
system. Frank W. Co tier. 


Historic Ghosts and Ghost-Hunters. By H. 


Addington Bruce. Cloth. Pp. 234. Price, 

$1.25 net. New York Moffat, Yard & 

Company. 

In THIs collection of famous events in which 
discarnate spirits were said to have played a 

*“Brain and Personality,” by W. Hanna Thomson. 
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large part, Mr. Bruce has given us a volume 
as interesting as romance. Yet he is, it seems 
to us, so anxious to disprove the theory that 
the spirits of the dead can and do communicate 
with their friends in this life, that he at times 
allows himself to be biased by his preconceived 
opinions in considering the alleged phenomena. 

In his former work, The Riddle of Person- 
ality, Mr. Bruce has developed at length the 
theory of telepathy as accounting for all the 
so-called spiritualistic phenomena; and in the 
present volume, where the phenomena have 
not been dismissed as due to purely material- 
istic causes, the theory of telepathy and the 
subliminal self has been brought in and most 
ingeniously used to explain happenings which 
seemed clearly to indicate to those concerned 
that the spirits of the dead had returned and 

mmunicated with them. Any thinker who 
originates or becomes a special champion of a 
theory is liable to give undue emphasis to this 
theory and to push it to unwarranted lengths 
when applying it to specific cases—an error 
which would be avoided by persons of more 
impartial and judicial temper. One suspects 
that Mr. Bruce’s weakness for his pet theory 
of telepathy has led him to view some of the 
occurrences which he describes through the 
spectacles of the special pleader rather than 
those of the impartial investigator; and in 
several instances his explanations seem to us 
even more remarkable than the wonderful 
events related. 

The volume consists of eleven chapters in 
which the following historic ghost stories are 
related in a graphic manner, and explained 
away to the entire satisfaction of the author, 
if not to that of the impartial investigator of 
psychic phenomena: “The Devils of Loudon,” 
“The Drummers of Tedworth,” “The Haunt- 
ing of the Wesleys,” “The Visions of Emanuel 
Swedenborg,” “The Cock Lane Ghost,” “The 
Ghost Seen by Lord Brougham,” “The 
Seeress of Prevorst,” “The Mysterious Mr. 
Home,” “The Watseka Wonder,” “A Medi- 
eval Ghost-Hunter,” and “Ghost-Hunters of 
Yesterday and To-day.” Amy C. Ricu. 


Right and Riches. By Charles O. McCas- 
land. Cloth. Pp. 350. Price, $1.50 net. 
Pasadena, California: The Wilbur Publish- 
ing Company. 

Tue avurHor has evidently given much 
thought to his subject and he has written with 
a noble . Taking things as they are 
and allowing Mr. McCasland his definitions 
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of terms, it’ is hard to find any flaw’ in his 
reasoning. The trouble with the book lies in 
the fact that it is too technical for the ordinary 
reader, and scholars may not be willing to 
acknowledge Mr. McCasland as an authority. 
Here are some of the author’s points as con- 
densed by the publishers: 

“Capital is defied as consisting solely of 
*Stock’ and ‘Equipment,’ such terms being 
used in their every-day meaning. Money and 
credit are excluded. 

“Issue is taken with accepted precepts by 
the statement that capital is improperly termed 
a product of labor, for the wealth of which it is 
constituted accrues from the outgrowth of 
nature and especially from its own reproduc- 
tion a hundred times as much as from labor. 
Capital must be treated as starting, not from 
output, but from the postponement of the 
enjoyment of wealth and its conversion to 
reproductive functions. 

“The relative importance of Labor is com- 
monly exaggerated. Capital has a hundred- 
fold the productive effect of Labor. Hence 
the relatively greater importance of its proper 
reward. The providers of capital never ask 
anything but security and a reasonable per- 
centage of interest. 

“With proper protection and encourage- 
ment Capital would revolutionize the whole 
process of industry. The degree of a nation’s 
civilization is measured by its use of capital. 

“The opportunity and reward of workers 
depend entirely upon the effective quantity of 
Capital with which they may cotperate. 

“It is the author’s contention that the dis- 
couragements imposed against the accumula- 
tion and conversion of wealth into productive 
capital, is the vital cause of our industrial 
trouble. 

“It is concluded that Christianity and eco- 
nomics are in accord in their principles and 
ultimate ideals of brotherhood. That greed 
and repression is as wholly antagonistic to a 
bountiful commerce as it is to the golden rule. 

“Entire elimination of hindrance, even 
though it involve the éxtinction of private 
property, is the ultimate economic ideal, while 
impossible of complete present demonstration, 
and it agrees with the command, ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

“It is urged in fulfilment of this command 
that as industrial progress ‘unitizes’ produc- 
tion into monopolies, the increase of the spirit 
of fellowship should so unify human purpose 
that public or common ownership may be 
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extended until the final absorption by society 
of all private property. 

“Economic science is not subject to ques- 
tions of policy. It is based upon infallible and 
unchanging laws, which are as important in 
the practice of the individual as they. are to 
humanity collectively.” 

Is it not strange that so many processes of 
reasoning lead directly or indirectly to some 
form of Socialism ? 

Rosert E. BisBee. 


The American Executive and Executive Meth- 
ods. By John H. Finley and John F. San- 
derson. Cloth. Pp. 352. New York: The 


Century Company. 


Eieut volumes describing comprehensively 
the manner in which the governmental 
agencies of the American State are organized 
and administered make up the so-called 
American State series, edited by W. W. Wil- 
loughby of the Johns Hopkins University. 
The book under review is one of this series. 
It is carefully written and academic in style. 
It treats of the executive function from the 
time of the colonial governors down to the 
present. “The American Executive,” says 
the author, “is an institution of native origin. 
The American Executive is not the successor 
of the British King.” He then goes on to 
state what the American executive powers are 
and how they are administered. Nothing new 
or startling is developed in the volume. It is 
instructive though rather dry reading. 

Rosert E. BisBes. 


Interludes. By Thomas S. Jones, Jr. Paper. 
Printed on deckle-edged paper. Pp. 23. 
Clinton, New York: George William 
Browning. 


Tuose who read and enjoyed Mr. Jones’ 
charming little volume of verse, entitled From 
Quiet Valleys, which was reviewed in the 
December Aren4, will welcome this little col- 
lection of sonnets and lyrics. Most of the 
poems are pitched in a minor key, but all 
reveal an intimate spiritual insight and under- 
standing and the same love of nature in her 
various moods which marked the former work. 
Mr. Jones is no singer of heroic verse, but he 
possesses in a large degree the true rhythmic 
sense. All his lines are musical and many of 
them sing themselves into the memory. We 
are not surprised to learn that several of his 
lyrics have been set to music by appreciative 


composers. 


























Of the poems in the present volume we 
quote the following, entitled, “Joyous-Gard” 
as perhaps the most perfect thing in the col- 
lection : 

““Wind-washed and free, full-swept by rain and wave, 
By tang of surf and thunder of the gale, 
Wild oye yet safe ee barque — sail, 
And e plunging seas her harbor brave; 
Ner caso kane I tat thane ond wuhtin mv, 
I cannot fear en yee can never fail— 


Once I have looked upon the burni il, 
And through your eyes have seen oe 


“T know at last—the strange, sweet mystery, 
e joy that trembled into tears, 
The hush of wings when you were at my side— 
For now the veil is rent and I can see, 
See the true vision of the future years, 
As in your face the love of Him who died!” 


Amy C. Rica. 





Emmanuel. A picture in colors, from an 
original concept by Clarence J. Clarke, from 
an original water-color painting. Price, 
$5.00. Detroit, Michigan: Detroit Publish- 
ing Company. 

TurovcH all the centuries of Christian his- 
tory symbolical pictures have held a peculiar 
fascination for large numbers of people. 
They have served not only to stimulate 
thought and give wings to the imagination, 
but also to rivet the mind on noble 

Mr. Clarke’s picture is the first work of the 
kind we have noticed that embodies in sym- 
bolism some of the master ideas emphasized 
by Christian Science. The picture was con- 
ceived by Clarence J. Clarke, of Los Angeles, 
California, and executed by a well-known 
water-color artist. 

In the center of the picture appears an 
angel of conventional design, brooding over 
the two hemispheres and holding in one hand 
the} Bible, in the other Science and Health. 
Above the angel, rising out of rainbow-tinted 
clouds, appear the Christian Science temple 
and Mother Church of Boston. In the back 
of the picture is a black d, without 
form, and void, but out of which rises the 
world. In front of the angel is a large gold 
cross, before which are the words, “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness.” The cross rests upon a series of steps 
on which are found the words “Understand- 
ing,” “Humanity,” “Honesty,” “Purity,” 
ty Hope,” “Faith” and “ Love.” Below is 
found the scripture legend “God is all in all.” 
At the top of the picture is seen a dove de- 
scending, and here also appear the Bible 
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words, “Let there be light.” On the gold- 
bordered background are several significant 
words and scripture references. The picture 
is entitled “Emmanuel,” and underneath this 
word appears the declaration of Jesus, “Unto 
you is given to know the mysteries of the King- 
dom of God.” 


The Cell as the Unit of Lije, and Other Lectures. 
By Allan Macfadyen, M.D., B.Sc. Cloth. 
Pp. 381. Price, $3.00 net. London: J. & 
A. Churchill. Philadelphia: P. Blakistons’ 
Sons & Company. 


Tue .ecrures published in this volume 
were delivered by the late Dr. Macfadyen at 
the Royal Institution of London while the dis- 
tinguished physician occupied the chair of 
physiology. The volume contains nineteen 
chapters or lectures, the general subjects 
treated dealing with “The Cell as the Unit of - 
Life,” “Cellular Physiology,” “Recent Meth- 
ods and Results in Biological Inquiry,” 
“Toxins and Antitoxins,” and “The Effects 
of Physical Agents on Bacterial Life.” 

Dr. Macfadyen was one of the most emi- 
nent English authorities on bacteria and all 
matters relating to toxicology. After receiv- 
ing high honors in English colleges, he studied 
extensively on the Continent, after which his 
special researches and discoveries soon placed 
scientists among English physicians and made 
him one of the most eminent demonstrators in 
the departments of bacteriology and toxicoi- 


"Siiis lectures on “The Cell as the Unit of 
Life” —five in all, and on “Cellular Physi- 
ology ”—six in number, all of which appear in 
the present volume, created quite a furore 
when they were first delivered in London, 
and were widely discussed throughout medical 
and scientific publications; while his lectures 
and researches dealing with toxins and anti- 
toxins attracted the special attention of work- 
were interested in general research in these 
departments of investigation. 

To persons interested in these subjects, this 
volume will as a work of special value 
and interest. It has been carefully edited by 
R. T. Hewlett, M.D., F.R.C.P., D.P.H., and 
will be ranked as one of the most important 
recent works dealing with interesting 
lems of moderr physical science and i 
from the materialistic view-point. 
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“David Warfield: The Actor and The Man."’ 


TS. ARENA’S;notable series of critical dra- 
ating and lntersting pero gl 
exceptionally in 
study of Davip Wamereen the man and 
LawrENcE Hau. In this remarkable 
— treats of the dramatic career of Pine 
FIELD, from the days when he was so ular as a 
fun-maker in his impersonations o t Side 
Hebrew life. He shows how he , and 
succeeded, in “The Auctioneer,” “The 
usic ter,” and “A Grand Army Man.” A 
brief but lucid criticism of his work in the last two 


aes the demand of the present-day drama, and 
glimpse of the side of the actor's 
ite een ig his ibe to his home , San Fran- 


interpretations ~ oT 
Grand Army Man” art wask to 


this _ 
ee: but Toteligeatl critical study of ; 
and his 
“*Browning’s Theory of Love.’’ By Elmer James 
Bailey, Ph.M., A.M. 


- Tuas is one of those finished and finely discrim- 
om 4 rete pode from the pen of 
is a thorough master of his subject, who 
possesses a broad mae tite and literature, and who 
b peculisty gifted with critical discernment or o 
jalial ane spirit. Ein the fet pat of the pup 
author } noel in a fascinating and 
manner the human love motive in cco 
poems, citing a wealth of illustrative lines which 
make clear the master contention of the paper. 
Later he critically examines the poet’s philosophy 
in the light of sound ethics. It is a eee 
deli contribution that, like Professor HenpER- 
80N’S citicism of Brrnarp Sxaw, will broaden 
and deepen the culture of all readers. Mr. Barer 


is the author of an ee new work entitled 
eredith: A Study, recently 


The Novels of Ge 
ae a out by the ers. Since 1907 he has 


been a member of the faculty of Cornell University. 


**Harmonizing Our Dual Government.”’ 


Noruine is os neon at - wih —e than 
oun Demee te) ts, duties 
proper provines of the state and national gov- 

view-point of fundamental 


COMMENTS. 


Since the rise of the plu and its 
proving dominance i goverment, tee hs br 
eisers taehived he tabi t army of 
oe eens ee sation of ped. 
Ieee wel 1 to the pubic mid ad oy 
the state the national government 
national government the state, in the inter- 
~ 4. ay = And the fundamental 
principles in ve been further unhappily 
confused by the arrogation of unconstitutional 


powers by executive it of 
= gy y 
paper on “Harmonizing Our Dual Gove” 
we have one of the most statesmanlike, wise and 
sound considerations of this vital 

yet appeared. The author's bri 
Sore conditions a’ the 
on of the Conctietion b feiiowed Bay bo om 
discussion of the case in relation to present condi- 
tions and from the standpoint of fundamental de- 
mocracy; while the changes will impress 
thoughtful patriots as at once wise, sane 
eminently practical. i hes of cs Oe and 
constructive papers which the present cri hour 
imperatively demands, and should have the widest 
possible reading. 


“The Life-Religion.”’ 
ith the 


Ovr PopuLaR series of papers wi 
church in the poeoent ersis snd prepared by lending 


representative of various denominations 

and by prominent lay thinkers, is continued in this 

— issue by a eT ee 

Wee t-inspiring paper from pen o UFUS 
a prominent business man of the 

olis, entitled “The Life- . meee 


WEEKS points out a fact that ‘been too often 
overlooked—that the Founper of Christianity laid 
special emphasis on the life that now is and the du 
which devolves on persons claiming to be His fi 
lowers to practically carry out the ideal of human 
brotherhood. Ha Sa Loan, un ieee 
the Christian w 
moral or spiritual phn mad on on reen a 
element, both in the clergy sad the leit. "The 
perfunctory of creedal and 
ology are as being wholl ety 
the we Gouin of tie eas Democracy the 
world over demands a religion that shall make good 
ee Se 
theology. e papers in the present series in THE 
ARENA are luminous contiibalions to the literature 
of this social awakening. | 
“The Dawn of Constitutional Government in The 
Orient.” By Raimohan Dutt. 


Tus is a short paper by an East Indian thinker. 

Teheran the sacs of Jap avale 
ey an ting out the success 

sunthaal qietenes Durr urges the 

sight of Indio \e Ot ecdtpummt of eeu 
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government. The author represents the contention 
of Young India—a contention that has recently 

so insistent as to thoroughly alarm the Eng- 
fob government, and which we predict will in less 
than a decade accord far greater constitutional rights 
to India than Lord Morury even now proposes to 
give. 


“ «Why Race-Suicide With Advancing Civilization?’ 
A Reply.” 


THouGH pasey cone ape with the con- 
clusions in bs ar ting con- 
tributed to this issue by ‘vy cope Hf a allicpan 
our readers will find in it much that will awaken 
thought. Personally we do not view life from the 
materialistic standpoint. We believe life to be an 


The circumstance stages has 

iven place to a higher order of life in the ascent of 
past, and the further circumstance that the 
ialisti poe oe 


past, when dominated by 
: down, do not, it seems to us, prove 
er that the crown and consummation of creation 
is destined to extinction at the grave, or that national 
life or civilization is ly fronting the tomb. 
So long as moral idealism is the dominant note in a 
nation’s life or in the life of a civilization, youth, 
vigor and will mark society. It is only when 
the soul of a nation or a civilization ceases to aspire 
and retrogrades, loses faith and becomes material- 
socepting’ the rosterielisie hypothesin Habba 
e ma 
ScHINDLER’s position is, we think, conclusive. 


“Some Modern Educaticnal Readjustments.”’ 


Ir AFFORDS us t to t this 
month a lumino i ppc 
most fundamental and brilliant authorities in art and 
its relation to the world-order and social omy 
of our present age. Professor Joun Warp N, 
as many readers of THe ARENA are a is the 
author of that distinctly great volume, The Gate 
Beautiful, in our judgment the most important, 
philosophically sound and eminently practical work 
on galanin tas tn Meat American. 
After uating from Yale, t five years in 
Paris, sewer om researches, which he vis- 

great art capitals of the world, making a 
of the philosophy of art. In the 


parative infancy, is destined, we believe, 
one of the great factors for moral, mental and social 
emancipation. 


“Robert Ingersoll After Nine Years.’ 


In THE paper which we t this month on 
“Robert Ingersoll After Nine Years,” from the 
scholarly pen of Rev. J. T. Sonperianp, A.M., we 
are able to give our readers what we believe is the 
fairest and most impartial estimate of Mr. IncER- 
sou that has yet been made. Mr. SUNDERLAND is 
the brilliant author of one of the ablest books that it 


tined to curse rather than bless society and 
selves. 


“Our Over-Developed Sense of Humor.”’ 


_ In Mrs. Treryens’ remarkably true and 


timely 


on “Our Over- 








400 


eration of American youths as well as of all edu- 
cators who the moral enthusiasm and love 
of their kind which lifts a teacher from the ranks of 


the hireling to those of a prophet of light and 
leading. 


“James Russell Lowell as a Poet of Freedom and 
Human Rights.’ 

BELIEVING as we do that there is no kind of litera- 

i i ial periods, when the 





i t and moral enthusiasm 
in the life words of LowE.L, many of 
our readers will catch new inspiration and courage 
for the warfare which the friends of fundamental 

“The Defeat of a Mighty Corporation.” 

Mr. Henry Franx’s brief but timely paper will 
be read with interest by our army of earnest readers. 
Bs Gusto with ome of the mest bopelal of the recut 

paces» Se wets, oe De ae 
ly points out the vital importance of a 

to the tion of i 
ee ep ee toe 
tributor to Tue Arena and is the author of a num- 
ber of well-known and able volumes, perhaps the 





ts and free. 





Notes and Comments. 


most notable of which are The Doom of 
The Kingdom of Love, and The Mastery of Mind. 


“The Central Bank Idea.”’ 


4 

Uo maneas to aah 5 Solow Sees ana 
readers to Exxis O. ONES’ masterly paper dealing 
with the central-bank tradition or idea. In this 
paper the writer gives a number of im t his- 
torical facts relative to the battle fought by President 
JACKSON inst the dangerous of the 
it which there 


against 
t power in his day, a’ 
Od calla be tee pale Ged He also 
presents the subject of the central bank, which is 
one of the very important issues before our people 
in a most Juminous and suggestive manner. 








“The Determining Vision."’ 


nis bon Sapte dae oakaetion. 
m the of the well- 
nalist, Ly S. Booron cotitied “The Determin- 
po Phy sa gooey apy yore 
tance for all to learn, especially at t time 
when the forces of egoim and materiahm as 
Sie sibetuaie i mi of the ie 
ic - uences land. 
Cho tiie t ove Oe igations im by the 
law of solidarity, for -advancement, ease or 
emolument, not only becomes a 
of civilization but blights, maims and jeopardizes his 
own 
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How England Averted a 
Revolution of Force 


An Historical Survey of the Leading Political and Social Events 
in the England of the Thirties and Forties 
of the Last Century. 


By B. 0. Flower, 


Author of Zhe Century of Sir Thomas More, The New Time, etc. 












volume which is almost as fascinating as fiction, gives a vivid survey of an 
epoch in many respects the most important in the history of modern England, 
and certainly the one which holds the deepest interest for friends of democra- 
tic government, as it is concerned with the events which mark the change from 

@ personal to a constitutional monarchy, the rise and triumph of democratic 
ideals, and the inauguration of the era of liberalism—the fronting of England toward 
the sunrise of freedom. 

Here the struggles that ended in the victory of the great Reform Bil! are briefly but 
graphically outlined. The leading causes that produced the era of unrest that culmin- 
ated in the birth of English democracy are analyzed and described with a brilliant 
tershalling of events that arrest and hold the attention of the reader. Here, too, are 
indicated the causes leading up to the great revolutions in science, religion, education 
and economics that made the thirties and forties of the last century forever memorable 
in the annals of history. 

The birth, rise and result of Chartism are given in as full and lucid a manner as can 
be found in a similar compass in history. The great Anti-Corn-Law and Free-Trade 
battle is described in a thrillingly effective manner, while the chapter given to the rise 
of the humanitarian spirit of the period, containing as it does graphic pen-pictures of 
Cobden, Bright, Carlyle, Dickens, Hood, Massey, Mackay, goo Kingsley, 
and others, is as absorbingly interesting as it is informing. The chapter on “Lessons 
for the Present” is of special interest and value to friends of democratic progress in 
America at the present time. The Appendix contains a choice collection of the leading 
songs cf freedom and poems of protest of the period, embracing some of the best work 
of Massey, Mackey, Elliott, Kingsley and Hood. 


Price, $1.25 net. Postage, 10 cents 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR FROM 
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In Yature’s Realm 


Charles C, Abbott, 7). D. 


Author of “Upland and Meadow,” “ Notes of the Night,” 
“Outings at Odd Times,” etc. 


Itlustrated by Oliver Kemp 





«*,With a photogravure frontispiece and ninety drawings. 
Royal octavo, hand-sewed, broad margins, all-rag dull-surfaced 
paper, deckle edges, gilt top, and picture-cover in three tints 
and gold; $09 pp., thoroughly indexed. Price, $2.50 net ; by 
mail, $2.68. 





“It shows us the charm of the field and wood 
and sky when regarded with a loving eye; the 
exquisite gradations of color in the humblest as 
well as the most gorgeous thing that grows; the 
delicate veining of the leaves and the wonderful 
adaptation of everything to its conditions. “In 
Nature’s Realm” is made up of sixteen sketches of 
outdoor life, charmingly written, and beautifully 
illustrated by Oliver Kemp, who seems to have 
thoroughly 
caught the spirit 
, and sentiment of 
the author.”— 
Boston Tran- 

script. 


“ . , the croaking 
bullfrog in the 
marsh, , ”’ 
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THE 
FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY. IV 
The Roosedelt Creed 
By THOMAS wo LAWSON 


OR the fourth part of a centu The Few 
had ruled the land and The y were 
as slaves, toiling in their oma. and 
we. A — harvests to The Few. 
knew perous, prosperous 
to te te limit of God's 5 hemnite, Gnd Gaal wale told 
that all this prosperity was theirs. Yet they saw 
the fruits of this richness possessed by The Few. 
‘ They wer tld that Uy made the laws and 
administered the laws. Yet they saw that the 
laws were made and administered for the benefit 
of The Few. They were told that all were free 
and all were equal, yet everywhere was the ~*~ 
nt God pete ocd ks whem 


ng as their Yt was = 

from them and in his stead they found another. 
Then came the wondrous change. For he whom 
God had sent struck the scales from their eyes and 
swept the mist from ‘heir understanding, and the 
ple saw themselves and their land in to light. 
hey harkened to him whom God had sent, and, 

as one inspired, he commanded: 


First. The land shall be ruled by the 
people and not by The Few, as it has been 
writ by the fathers of the land. 


SECOND. The result of the efforts of the 
people shall be for the people, and not for 
The Few, who by trickery, and by might 
bred of trickery, have taken unto themsel' 
the fruits of the people's efforts. 


For seven years this ruler whom God had sent 
to the people fought as one inspired, ever and 
without fear, and for seven years he labored as a 
God-made giant, that all obey the com- 
mandments. 

And as he fought the were aroused to a 
sense of their true ewtiea eed to the nobility of 
their ruler, and to the magnitude of the fight he 
fought for them, and for their unborn. And they 
cheered him on, and brought to him their wreaths 
of laurel, and their prayer for the success of his 
sacred fight and —~ 

But to every man comes the day and the end, 
and when that day comes he must say to his God 
and to his people, “ Another must take up the cross 

and wield the sword.” 

_ ans when the man whom God had sent to lead 

he people from their plight saw’that his day and 
his end had come, his eye s the land for one 
who would carry his commandments on into the 
beyond, and from amongst all the people he 
one, and he said to the p 

“What I have tried to T know he will try to 
do,” and the people, with faith and without fear, 
made his choice their choice. ¥ 

Hark hout the earth a voice 

What he did that will I do; cchet he tried to do 
that will I try to do, As he did not falter neither 
will I falter, and as ye trusted in him and he had 
Jaith in me, 20, too, may ye trust in me, 30 help me, 
Almighty God 

And time, whirling, swirling, on-rushing time, 
heard, and ere a sliver of its eternity has 
its sty’ -y will have written for all infinity to read: 

velt began, Taft —— 

Andi te wting il found the ener to 
os guess of q of all b 





“(Te be continued.) 


‘From the March Number.) 


» 


in the New England Magazine, now 15c 


LAWSON’S MASTERPIECE 


THIRD. The people shall make the laws, 
and they shall adminster the laws, and the 
laws, and the administration of the laws 
shall be for the benefit of the people, and 
not for the benefit of The Few 

FOURTH. Justice shall be Te, 
and shall protect the poor and the humbie, 
and shall control the rich and the great. 


FIFTH, The dominion of Almighty Dollar 
over the ballot box, the halls of legislation, 
and the courts of justice, shall be terminated, 
and its voice shall avail not when the people 
speak 

SIxTH The instruments which have been 
created by the laws for the people's benefit 
shall be the implements of the people, and 
not the weapons of The Few; what they reap 
from the oer ype A of the people shall oa 
to the people, and they shall woe By 
everywhere bend to the 
acknowledgment of their am & = "the 
people's laws 

SEVENTH. The transgressor of the laws 
of the people shall be branded with the scar 
of his ba mae ay ns and the greater the 
transgression, the deeper shall be the brand 

EIGHTH. The dollar kings of the land, at 
all times, and in all places, and under pain of 
forfeiture and disgrace, shall stand ready to 
show honest title to their kingdoms 


NINTH, Of all things the most sacred 
shall be the laws of God and the laws of the 
people, and shall be most honored who 
most cherish ar chase ark onc laws. 


TENTH. In the defense of 
ments death shall be held lghty. and 


tment shall be equal and heavy to all .who 
shall d m. 


iepbey the 


A Sensation 
Promised 





Lawson will discuss in his 
great Serial of Prophecy: 





Victories of the People 


What must the People Do to Rule P 


Knavery that Defies Law 
What is a Good Trust P 
Proper Uses of Capital 

Problem of the Workingman 
America and other Nations 
The Foreigner in America 

Just Taxation of the Wealthy 

A Nation without a God P 
Equality under the Law 

Education of Head and Hands 





About every number for over 
a year a LAWSON Number 
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WHAT “THE ARENA” STANDS FOR 


HE ARENA is an open forum for the dignified discussion of great political, social, 

economic, educational, religious and philosophical problems, when presented in a 
thoughtful manner, free from personalities. 

In addition to this, it stands for certain definite and important practical movements that 
we believe under existing conditions are imperatively demanded in order to preserve and make 
effective the foundation principles of democratic republican government and that measure of 
civic righteousness and efficiency that is essential to safeguard the interests and foster the hap- 
piness and development of all the people. 

We believe that if the Republic is to become and remain the true leader of civilization, 
moral idealism rather than materialistic aggression, the ideal of peace and righteousness rather 
than the theory of force and commercial aggrandizement, must be the key-note of national life. 

We believe that no nation can hope for a great to-morrow that is faithless to its trust to the 
children of to-day; that without environing childhood with conditions that foster physical, 
mental and moral unfoldment, the recreant nation must decline; and thus where child- 
slavery in mine, factory, shop or mill is permitted the nation sells her birthright to give to 
greed-crazed privileged classes a mess of pottage. 

We believe that war is a crime against civilization and inimical to the foundation principles 
of Christianity, and that the nation that does not throw its whole influence in favor of abritra- 
tion and all practical efforts to compel nations to settle their differences without appealing to 
the arbitrament of force, is false to the ethics of Jesus and the cause of civilization. 

We believe in justice for all the people and that in the great codperative movements that 
are sweeping many lands lies one of the splendid practical peaceful methods for securing to the 
people the fruits of their toil, without making them dependent on parasite classes that levy 
extortion on industry and take from the toiler that to which he is rightfully entitled. 

In a word, THE ARENA stands for a peaceful, progressive and practical program leoking 
toward the realization and maintenance of a government such as was conceived by the author of 
the Declaration of Independence ; a government marked by equal rights for all and special 
privileges for none; a government in which equality of opportunities and of rights shall be the 
master-note of national life; a government “of the people, by the people and for the people,” 
under the egis of the Golden Rule. And therefore it is especially hospitable to those great 
economic movements that favor the advancement of a juster day, the advent of a nobler, freer 
manhood, and the outflowering of a nation whose crowning glory shall be her moral grandeur. 

And, with DeTocqueville, holding that “The cure for the evils of democracy is more dem- 
ocracy,” THe ARENA demands: 

I. Direct-Legislation, through the Initiative and Referendum, supplemented by the 
Right of Recall. 
II. Public-Ownership and operation of all public utilities or natural monopolies. 
III. Proportional Representation, as a practical provision for giving all classes a propor- 
tional voice in government, relative to their strength. 
IV. Voluntary Codéperation. 
V. The abolition of child-slavery in factory, shop, mill and mine. 
VI. Arbitration at home and abroad. 
(a) Compulsory arbitration, to the end that the people shall not be made the 
victims of warring interests, and by which justice may obtain rather than cun- 
ning or force. 
(6) An aggressive campaign for international arbitration and the reduction of 
armaments. 

VII. Coincident with a persistent insistence on a practical progressive program along 
the lines of fundamental democracy and looking toward securing justice for all the people, a 
vigorous educational propaganda, with the master purpose of arousing the spiritual energies of 
the people, to the end that moral idealism shall supplant materialistic greed, and altruism 
blossom where egoism blights. 
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Watson’s Jeffersonian sodtieai 


REDUCED IN PRICE 


ONE DOLLAR 


Contains brilliant essays and political articles by Hon. Thomas E. Watson, a 








finely illustrated Survey of the World, the brightest and best of Southern fiction, | 

original cartoons and poetry. 

The Weekly Jeffersonian | 

| 

Is a live wire in these days; you can’t touch it without getting a shock. Nine ff 

columns each week of picturesque editorials in Mr. Watson’s inimitable style. | 

ONE DOLLAR | 

” = | 

The Jeffersonians, Thomson, Georgia | 

Sooks by Thos. E. Watson | 

| 

Story of /'»ance, 2 handsome volumes. ..............c0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee $3.50 | 
Napoleon Co ese meee reser esses erases esssesesesesessesesseeseseseseeeees 1.75 
Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson... .... 0000-0000 cec ce eeeeeeceeeccees 1.75 

Bethany, the Love Story of a Confederate Volunteer ide Aableipwiue Chis baheon 125 

W aberlan, Hatt BEE. 5s 6-09 0.0:0.0gReeh rbe ect wa ens wow aie ve reas came 1.50 ff 

Life and Speeches of Thomas E. Watson (autobiography) ..............---- 1,50 | 

Handbook of Politics and Economics... .. 2... 0.0.0 cece cece eee ee ee eeees 1,00 | 

Shetches joomy-Rowmaty TRGMIG...« ... ... 2.020000 00s od Geedetchh od) tas obe 50 i 


THE JEFFERSONIANS, Thomson, Georgia 
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To-Morrow Magazine 


appa mar for free thought—for the philosophy of freedom and democracy without 
any IF. 


ITHER freedom and democracy are principles applicable universally to every phase of 
life.and thought or they are platitudes, delusions, iaelias from the network of human folly. 


AVING searched the universe and made application of the philosophy of freedom to every 
thinkable phase of planetary, animal, fle and human life and accepted the philosophy of 
freedom as the general universal means to all beauty, purity, progress and permanent equilibrium, 
To-Mornow is engaged in _— out wherein despotism—compulsion, are fundamental obstacles, 
while democracy—freedom, ways aids to man’s progress in every field, political, social, eco- 
nomic, domestic, educational, 


OS the philosophy of freedom is accepted in the mind as a universal principle, decisions as to 
are no longer necessary, for fo understand, requires only a study of how to adjust the 
general law to the instance, the phenomenon or the case under consideration—a reconciliation which 
lished by those who are grounded in the laws of evolution as applied to 
ial organization, mas 

a oo difference between 'To-Morrow and other advance-thought publications lies in the fearless- 
ness with which it proclaims the application of the principles of freedom’and democracy to every 

phase of life and thought. 


MORROW‘ does not employ “opinion” or “belief” in stating propositions, but, relying on 
freedom and democracy as correct principles, it —_ them fearlessly, and those who o _ to 
accept 


the conclusions reached merely show that they and democracy with an 1r—if they do 
not interfere with! some favorite theory or privilege of their own. 


O MIND;has ever, existed on earth great and comprehensive enough to make correct decisions 

in to the millions of problems and questions that arise when considered independently 

as if isolated from all other problems, but properly classified, by the employment of general principles 

and laws that modern knowledge proves are true, it relieves the editor from the responsibility of 

chronicling “opinions,” from the need of joining ies or creeds (opinionated groups), and instead 
places him eni sure ground, bringing thought and conclusion under guidance of natural law. 


S A PARTYof, human thought differentiation out of which by natural selection has gradually 
evolved our present of racial knowledge, the guessing method, the method of consideri 

each case and proposition of life independently —e as it might appeal to the ego, instead o 

classifying and employing general principles to decide millions of problems in groups, has, of course, 

been a necessary operation in the evolution of human knowledge and understanding; now, however, 

science having furnished data on which to base general principles, we may draw conclusions that 

apply to vast classes instead of risking the divergent appearance of each separate case or instance. 


O-MORROW stands alone among al] publications in that it is guided by the principle that there 

are four fours in sixteen, no matter whose interests are affected—its conclusions are based on 

laws that decide by classification, im nally, disinteresiedly, thousands of problems at a 

time, and Freedom without an IF is spematail weed it is found to be the cosmic law of the universe. 


10 Cents the Copy $1.00. the Year 


To-Morrow Magazine, 139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 

















Monks and 
Monasteries 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 


SOMETIME FELLOW IN CHURCH HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


























=a 
T= WORK, as the Boston Globe says, gives a better idea than was ever 





before presented between a single pair of covers what a strong part monasti- 

cism has performed in the worla’s history. Mr. Wishart brings the advan- 
tages of a trained mind and the scholarly instinct to this work. Hermits, beggars, 
diplomatists, statesmen, professors, missionaries, pontiffs, ascetic organizations and 
the rise and fall of empires are eloquently portrayed. He has sifted his authorities 
so carefully, says the Philadelphia Times, that the book has the stamp of truth in 
every statement placed there, however so deftly, that the literary grace of the work is 
fully preserved. It is a captivating theme, says the New York Times, and the pic- 
tures the work presents are vivid and clear. His list of authorities and excellent notes 
will be found helpful to both student and general reader. It emphatically ought to 
take rank among the favorite volumes in the libraries of students of the middle ages, 
says the Philadelphia North American. 


The original edition of this work will give pleasure to those who love a book for its intrinsic 
beauty. The paper is a noble quality of “ close-wire” laid “ feather-weight” with deckle-edges, 
and was printed while wet—a process fatal to papers made from substitutes for cotton and 
linen fibers. The margins are liberally broad. The types—generous size—are the old- 
style Dutch face, cut originally by Caslen, of London, about 1725, after the Elzevir models. 
The lines are well opened, and the ink is a deep, full-bodied bluish-black. The size is roya 
octavo. The work is thoroughly indexed and contains 454 pages, besides four true photo- 
gravure plates. ‘The price is $3.50 net; by mail, $3.68. 

A new (12mo.) edition of this work, without the illustrations, has been issued in response to 
a demand for a popular cheaper edition, containing in the appendix an extended note dealing 
with the Philippine friars. The price is $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER, OR 
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Cape Cod Ballads and Other 


Verse 
by Joe Lincoin 


ILLUSTRATED BY Epwarp W. KEMBLE. 


Have you a friend who is a lover of the homely and 
expressive dialect of New England, who inclines to the sim- 
ple, heartfelt lays which come from the brain of the people’s 
poet? Then you will search far before you can find a 
volume of verse more altogether delightful than this. 


Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.33. 


The Gate Beautiful 
Being Principles and [lethods in Vital Art 
Education 


by Prof. John Ward Stimsen 


De tho ctatent of ant ond to cag eanteins 7 person 
who desires to immensely broaden and deepen his or her 
Waiture in a vital and noble way, we believe that this book 
will prove the volume or volumes that will not only become 
a fountain of ual delight, but also an influence that 
will enrich the w of after . Contains thousands of 
filustrations, including two color charts. 


er Gots Edition: Royal 4to. Price, $7.80; by mail, 


Paper-covered Edition: Thinner paper, narrow 
margins. Price, $3.50; by mail, 3.76. 





The Building of the City Beau- 
tiful 


by Jeaquia Miller 


=—An ideal Christmas gift for all who love that which is 
good and pure and besutiful—all who seek to help the 
world onward and to make life richer, nebler and more 
grandly worth the while. Boston says: ‘‘One 
ef the most beautiful spiritual visions ef all ages.’’ 
photogravure of the author and his mother. 


Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 





In Nature’s Realm 
by Charles C. Abbott, M.D. 


With nin drawings and photogravure frontispiece, 
vad by Oliver Kemp. 


For any lover of nature who is also a lover of beautiful 
books, tais volume will be found peculiarly appropriate. 
The author helps his readers to look at nature with er 
eyes, and to see beauties and sources of delight unnoticed 


Price, $2.50; by mail, $2.68. 


B. 0. FLOWER’S 
How England Averted a Revo- 


lution of Force 


This book will be found one of the most timely, instruc- 
tive and morally helpful books. It is a historical survey of 








Dan Beard’s Moonblight and 


Six Feet of Romance 


With Fifty Pictures by the Author. 


Among your friends and acquaintances, perhaps you 
have some social reformer friend who inclines tow the 
Single Tax. If so,you cannot do better than to present such 
a friend with this k. It isa romance of the coal region. 


Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


A Short History of Monks and 


Monasteries 


by Alfred Wesley Wishart 
The work gives a better idea than was ever before pre 
sented between a single pair of covers what a strong Fart 
monasticiem has pe in the world’s history. " 
Wishart brings the advan of a trained mind and the 
scholarly instinct to this work. 
mal (8vo.) Edition: Illustrated with four phote- 


Price, $3.50; by mail, $3.68. 
New (12mo.) Edition, without illustrations. 
Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Elegies: Ancient and Modern 
by Mary Lioyd 
A critical and historical study of asics of the 
wot, Se together with an anthology of this noble of 


verse ted from the literature of Fe and of all 
ages. Two volumes. Volume I, now y. 


Price, $1.50, each volume; by mail, $1.63. 


The Story of New Zealand 


by Pref. Prank Parsens 


A book of 860 pages, contain 170 illustrations, that 
tells the truth about New Zealand—the truth that has 
startled, amased and excited the admiration of the wnhele 


Price, $3.00; by mail, $3.50. 


The City for the People 


by Prof. Frank Parsons 


A most valuable work on public ownership of publie 
utilities, direct legislation and municipal home rule. Will 
be found indespensable by students of municipal questions. 


Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.25. 








world. 











A twenty-four pee pamphlet containing chapters es 
the referendum the initiative, and supplementary remedies 
in four parts. Price, 10 cents each; 12 for $1.00; 
606 for $3.50; 100 for $6.00 to one or more addresses. 


‘Just Plain Folks 
by E. Stillman Doubleday 


Many a man will see himself pictured here and will mar- 
vel to know how another has so well told Ade story. 


Price, $1.25 postpaid. 





The City the Hope of Democracy 
by Frederic C. Howe 


‘A strong and detailed analysis at the root of municipal 
government.’ 


Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 














the leading political and social events in the England ofthe | ————__— 
An appendix gives the loading mong: of freedom, and By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
poems of protest of the period. The Plum Tree. Price, $1.50 per aid. 
The Deluge. Price, $1.50 pos , 
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— 
THE BRANDT ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER )THE ARENA’ 
BOOKS TRENTON, N.J. & BOSTON, MASS. MAGAZINE 
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A SELECTION OF 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


from the list of © 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 





Charles-Augustin 
Sainte-Beuve 


The fourth volume of the French Men of Letters 
q Series. By George McLean Harper, Professor 

of English Literature in Princeton University, 
and author of “Masters of French Literature.’’ 
Professor Harper believes that Sainte-Beuve is 
now more than ever acknowledged to be, with 
Taine and Renan, one of the intellectual triumvi- 
rate of modern France, and that he is henceforth 
to be regarded not merely as the greatest French 
literary critic, but as one of the world’s chief critics 
in the broad sense—a man who has thrown the light 
of reason upon all great questions of psychology, 

morality, religion, politics, and art. With a 
frontispiece portrait and a bibliography. 
12mo. Cloth, paper label, $1.50 net. 
Post-paid, $1.60. 


Wild Flowers and 


Fruits 
By George L. Walton, By Eben E. Rexford, author of ‘‘ Four 
q M.D., author of “* Why Seasons in the Garden.”’ 
Worry?” A book of 


charts and groups which 
will facilitate identification 
of many flowers and fruits 
commonly found in the 
northeastern section of 
the United States. The pen 
and ink illustrations were 
made direct from fresh 
specimens by the author. 
Two color plates and 


contains no theories. 


The Home Garden 


intended for the use of those who have 
a little piece of land upon which they would 
like to grow vegetables and small fruits, 
but whose knowledge how to go to work in 
the right way, and what to attempt growing, 
is limited, because of lack of experience. It 
It aims to give simply 
and clearly such information as the writer 
has gathered from his own experience in 
gardening, by which he believes others can 

bring about equally satisfactory results. 


The Life of 
James McNeill Whistler 


An entirely new printing of this au/horized 
biography by Elizabeth R. and Joseph 
Pennell. The International Studio says: 
“Those, too, who know him only in his paintings, 
etchings, and lithographs, will learn, through the 
intimacy of Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s pages, better to 
understand the deep-souled religion of beauty that 
inspired all his — 4 The numerous illustrations, 
reproducing practically all his important pictures, 
are beyond praise. Whistler himself would have 
delighted in this book, and proclaimed it ‘all beauti- 
ful, distinguished, and charming, as it should be.’ 
We can hear his joyous, vibrant laugh of final 
triumph.’’ Two volumes. 166 illustrations in 
half-tone, photogravuir, and line. Crown 
quarto, Half cloth, $10.00 net, per set. 


Our Insect Friends 
and Enemies 


By John B. Smith, 
Sc.D., professor of 


Entomology in Rutgers 
College. The importance 
of insects and their influ- 
ence on human life is just 
coming to be appreciated, 
and this volume treats of 
the relations of. insects to 
man, to other animals, to 
each other, and to plants. 
Colored frontispiece and 

121 line cuts in the 


This book is 


86 line drawings. Eight full-page illustrations. 12mo. text. 12mo. 
12mo. Cloth, 198 pages. Cloth, ornamental, Cloth, $1.50 
$1.50 net. $1.25 net. Post-paid, $1.35. net. 


READY IN MAY 


The Woman in Question 


By John Reed Scott, author of ‘“‘ The Colonel 
of the Red Huzzars,’”’ ‘‘ The Princess Dehra,’’ 
and “‘ Beatrix of Clare.’’ Mr. Scott’s new novel 
is distinctly modern in tone and theme. The scene 
this time is laid in the Eastern United States. The 
story centers in and around Fairlawn Hall, an old 
mansion with a marvellous garden, where the new 
master comes with a party of friends to find 
mystery, misfortune, and love awaiting him. 
Illustrated in color by Clarence F. Under- 
wood. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


Love’s 
Privilege 


By Stella M. Diiring, author of 
‘“* Disinherited.” his novel 
recently won a thc usand-dollar 
prize in a leading Chicago 
newspaper competition, and was 
pronounced as perhaps fhe most 
baffling mystery story of recent years. 
The plot is concerned with a murder 
which abselutely defies solution. 
Frontispiece in color by Frank 
H. Desch. 12mo. Cloth, with 
colored inset, $1.50. 


ever 


happenings. 


Lanier 
of the Cavalry 


By General Charles King, who 

stands sponsor for many fine army 

stories, but it is doubtful if he has 
nned a more stirring one 
than this, his latest romance. The plot 
is laid at a frontier fort where witty 
women and brave men are snowed in 
for months, which isolation is to some 
extent accountable for the remarkable 
Three full-page illus- 
trations by Frank McKernan. 
* 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.25. net. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE 


READY IN APRIL 


The Winning Chance 


By Elizabeth Dejeans. In ‘‘The Winning 

Chance’’ we know we have @ big American 

novel—we won’t say ¢he, although we almost 
feel like doing so—dealing with a modern problem 
of such vital interest to all, it cannot help but win its 
way to great popularity. The story is strikingly 
original in theme and treatment, and it pictures as 

never before the big problem of the American 
Girl who enters upon a business career, 
Frontispiece in color by Gayle P. Hos- 
kins. 12mo. Ornamental cloth, $1.50. 


Self Help for 


Nervous Women 


Familiar talks on economy in 
nervous expenditure by John 
K. Mitchell, M.D. Here are 
plain and helpful talks about 
food and rest, air and exercise, self- 
control, discipline, the training of the 
nervous system, etc., intended for 
the nervous, for those who appre- 
hend nervousness, and for those who 
have to do with nervous invalids. 
12mo. 202 pages. Cloth, $1.00 
Post-paid, $1.08. 



















PALMER 


Gasoline Engines, Launches and 
Pumping Engines 


We build both two and four-cycle motors, either jump 
or snap spark 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
PALMER BROS., Cos Cob, Conn. 


New YorkK—242 Fourth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—The Bourse 





Boston—85 Union Street 


$100 REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


918.75 


Readers of THe ARENA are given an op- 
portunity to buy the above bargain because 
we want to introduce our goods in new lo- 
calities. Only 20 Remington Typewriters at 
this low price. We want live agents every- 
where. Send us an order for one of these 
beautiful machines and sell it to any busi- 
neas man in your locality for $35. We guar- 
antee every machine sold. Write for special 
list giving agent’s prices on all makes of 
writing machines. 


Standard Typewriter Exchange 
23 Park Row New York City 























‘Hotel Cumberland! 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor, Broadway at 54th Street 


Ideal Location, 
Near 
Theaters, Shops, 
and Central Park, 


Fine Cuisine. 


Excellent Food and | 


Reasonable Prices. 


New, Medera and | 


Tireprest. 


All Outside Rooms. | 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in 
New York. 


Close to Sixth Ave. 
“L” and Subway, 
and all Surface 
Car Lines. 
Transient y~' 

2.50 wi ’ 
s oe up. 
Send fer Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Fermeriy with Hote) Imperial. 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. _ 








STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 








“SEE The Name is stamped on 
every loop — Be sure it’s there 


er Br, sutoN 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on reeeipt of price. 
BS GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘sam 











